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Cairhbar, the ton of Bor bar-duthal, 4 of Atha in Connaught, the 
mot potent chief of the race of the Firbolg, bavins murdered, at 
Temora tle royal palace, Cormac the n of Artho, the young 
king of Ireland, usurped the throne, Cormac was lineally descend. 


ed from Conar the gon of Trenmor, the great grandfather of Fin- 
gal, king of those Caledonians abb inhabited the ꝛuestern coart of 


Scotland, Fingal retented the behaviour of Cairbar, and resolu- 
ed to paſs over into Ireland, with an army, fo re-ectabliſh the 
royal family on the Triſh throne. Early intelligence of his designs 
coming to Cairbar, be aſsembled some of bis tribes in Uliter, and 
at the same time ordered his brother Catbmor to follow him speed- 
ty with an army from Temord. Such Twas the $ituation of 4. 
fairs when the Caledonian invaders appeared on tbe coast of Ut. 


ler. 


The poem opens in the morning. -Coirtar i is represented as retired 


Ez. rom the reit of the army, nwhen one of his scouts brought him 
net of the landing of Fingal. He aſsembles a council of bis 


chiefs. Foldath the chief of Moma haughtily desþizes the enemy; | 


and is reprimanded warmly by Maltbos. Gairbar, after bear- 
ing their debate, orders a feast to be prepared, to which, by bis 
bard Olla, be invites Oscar the on of Ofrian ; recolving fo pick 
a quarrel qwith that hero, and to have rome pretext for killing 
bim. Oxcar came to the feait; the quarrel happened; the 
followers of both fought, and Cairbar and Oscar fell by mutual 
evounds, The noise of the battle reached Fingal's army. The 
ling came on, to the relief of Oscar, and the Triſ fell back to the 
army of Cathmor, who was advanced to the banks of the river 
Lubar, on the heath of Nei- lena. Fingal, after mourning over 
bis grandion, ordered Ullin the chief of bis bards to carry his bo- 
&y to Morven, to be there interred. Night coming on, Althan, 


the ton of Connachar, relates to the ling the particulars of the 
murder of Cormac, Fillan, the on of Fingal, is sent to obterde 


the metions of Cathmor by night, which concludes the action of the 


| frat day. he scene of this book is a plain near the bill of M- 
ra, whice) rote on the borders of the beath * Mei- lena in Uliter, 
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F | $ $95 blue waves of Frin roll in light. The 


mountains are covered with day. Prees ſhake 
their dusky heads, in the breeze. Grey torrents 
pour their noisy streams. Two green hills, with 
aged oaks, surround a narrow plain. The blue 

course of a stream is there. On its banks stood 
Cairbar * of Atha. His spear supports the king: 
the red eye of his fear is sad. Cormac rises in 


his soul, with all his ghastly wounds. The grey 


form of the youtli appears in darkneſs. Blood 
pours ſrom his airy sides. Cairbar thrice thirew 


his spear on earth. Thrice he sttoked his beard. 


His steps are ſhort. He often stops. He toſses 
his sinewy arms. He is like a cloud in the desart 
varying its form to every blast. The valleys 
are sad around, and fear, by turns, the ſnower! 
The king, at length, resumed his soul. He took 
his pointed spear. He turned his eye to Moi - lena. 
The scouts of blue ocean came. They came 
with steps of fear, and often looked behind. 
Cairbar knew that the mighty were near! He 
a has 6x 45 


called his gloomy chiefs. 


* Cairbar, the son of Borbar-duthul, was descended lineally 
from Lathon the chief of the Fir- bolg, the first colony who 
settled in the south of Ireland. The Cael were in poſscſsivn 
of the northern coast of that kingdom, and the first monarchs - 
of Ireland were of their race. Hence arose those difſcrences 
between the two nations, which terminated, at last, in the 
murder of Cormac, and the usurpation of Cairbar, lord of 
Atha, who is mentioned in this place, | 
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The scunding steps of his w.rriors came. 
They drew, at once, their 8words. There Mor- 
lath * stood with darkened face. Hidalla's long 


hair sighs in wind. Red-haired Cormar bends 
on his spear, and rolls his side- Iong looking eyes. 


Wild is the look of Malthos from beneath two 
ſhaggy brows. Foldath stands, like an oozy rock, 


that covers its dark sides with foam. His spear is 


like Slimora's fir, that meets the wind of heaven, 
Flis ſhield is marked with the strokes of battle. 


Ilis red eye despises danger. These and a thou- 


tand other chiefs surrounded the king of Erin, 


when the scout of ocean came, Mor- annal, from 
streamy Moi- lena. His eyes hang forward from 


his face. His lips are trembling, pale. 


& Do the chiefs of Erin stand, he said, © 51. 


lent as the grove of evening? Stand they, like a 


silent wood, and Fingal on the coast? Fingal, 


who is terrible in battle, the king of streamy Mor- 
mn 1? cc 7 6 A 

ven!“ „“ Hast thou seen the warrior?“ said Cair- 

bar with a sigh. “ Are his heroes many on the 


coast? Lifts he the spear of battle? Or comes 
the king in peace?” „ In peace he comes not, 
king of Erin! I have seen his forward spear. 


m—_ = | 
* Mor- lath, great in the day of battle. Hidalla', mildly looking , 


Zero. Cor-mar, expert at tea. Malth-os, fow to s/ cal. Foldath, 


 Fingal's * | If a man, upon his 
ep 


ts the feast, according to t 


enerous. 


I Foldath, who is here andy 1 marked, makes a great figure 


in the tequel of the poem. His fierce, uncomplying character 
is sustained throughout. He seems, from a paſtage in the se- 
cond book, to have been Cairbar's greatest confidenty and to 
have had a principal hand in the conspiracy against Cormac 
king of Ireland. His tribe was one ot the most considerable 
of the race of the Fir- bolg 3 5 
+ Mor- annal, strong breath ; a very proper name for a scout. 
* Mor-annal here alludes to the 1 appearance of 
rst landing in a strange 
country, he point of his spear forward, it denoted, in 
those days, that he came in a hostile manner, and accordingly 
he was treated as an enemy; if he kept the point behind him, 
it was a token of friendſhip, and he was immediately invited 
= hospitality of the times, 
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It is a meteor of death. The blood of thousands 


is on its steel He came first to the ſhore, strong 
in the grey hair of age. Full rose his sinewy 


limbs, as he strode in his might. That sword is 
by his side, which gives no second wound. His 
ſhield is terrible, like the bloody moon, ascend- 


ing through a storm. Then came Of>ian king 


of songs. Then Morni's son, tlie first of men. 


Connal leaps forward on his spear. Dermid 
spreads his dark- brown locks. Fillan bends his 
bow, the young hunter of streamy moruth. But 


who is that before them, like the terrible course 


of a stream! It is the son of Ofsian, bright be- 
tween his locks ! His long hair falls on his back. 
His dark brows are half inclosed in steel. His 


sword hangs loose on his side. His spear plitters 


as he moves. I fied from his terrible eyes, king 
Jͤͤ˖;ͤ;ð—bͥ¶ ů M ; 
Then fly, thou feeble man,” said Foldath's 
gloomy wrath. * Fly to the grey streams of thy 
land, son of the little soul! Have not I seen 


that Oscar? I beheld the chief in war. He is | 


of the mighty in danger; but there are others 


who lift the spear. Erin has many sons as brave, 


king of Temora of groves! Let Foldath meet 
him in his strength. Let me stop this mighty 
stream. My spear is covered with blood. My 


ſhield is like the wall of Tura!“ 


« Shall Foldath * alone meet the foe?“ re- 


—— — 


— — 


This was the famous sword of Fingal, made by Luno, a 


| 8mith of Lochlin, and after him, poetically called the on of 


Luno ; it is said of this sword, that it killed a man at every 
stroke; and that Fingal ncver used it but in times of the great- 
est danger. : 5 5 „* 

The opposite characters ol Foldath and Malthos are strong- 
ly marked in subgequent parts of the poem. They appear al- 
ways in opposition. The feuds between their families, which 
were the source of their hatred to one another, are mention- 


ed in other poems. 75 | 
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plied the dark-browed Malthos. © Are they not 
on our coast, like the waters of many streams? 
Are not these the chiefs who vanquiſhed Swa- 
ran, when the sons of green Erin fled ?—Shall 
Foldath meet their bravest hero ?—Foldath of 


the heart of pride! Take the strength of the 
people! and let Malthos come. My sword is 


red with ſlaughter, —but who has heard my 


* words ?” 


Sons of green Erin,” said Hidalla +, “ let 
not Fingal hear your words. 'The foe might re- 


3 and his arm be strong in the land. Ye are 
rave, O warriors!— Ve are tempests in war. 


Te are like storms, which meet the rocks with» 
out fear, and overturn the woods. But let us 


move in our strength, flow as a gathered cloud! 


Then ſhall the mighty tremble ; the spear ſhall 


fall from the hand of the valiant. We see the 
cloud of death,” they will say, while ſhadows fly 
over their face. Fingal will mourn in his age. 


He ſhall behold his flying fame. The steps of 
his chiefs will cease in Morven. The moſs of 


years ſhall grow in Selma.“ 


Cairbar heard their words, in silence ;—like 
the cloud of a ſhower: it stands dark on Crom- 
la, till the lightning bursts its side. The valleys. 
gleam with heaven's flame; the spirits of the 


storm rejoice. So stood the silent king of Te- 


mora; at length his words broke forth. Spread 
the feast on Moi-lena. Let my hundred bards 
attend. 'Thou, red-haired Olla, take the harp of 


the king. Go to Oscar, chief of swords. Bid 
Oscar to our joy. To- day we feast and hear the 


„ 


* That is, who has heard my vaunting ? He intended the 2 


_ expreſsion as a rebuke to the self-praise of Foldath, 


+ Hidalla was the chief of Clonra, a small district on the 
banks of the lake of Lego. The beauty of his person, his clo. 


quence, and genius for poetry, ate aſterwards mentinned. 


, AN ie POENC ' y 


song: to-morrow break the spears! Tell him 
that I have raised the tomb of Gathol“; that 
bards gave his friend to the winds. Tell him 


that Cairbar has heard of his fame, at the stream 


of resounding Carun f. Cathmor * my brother 
is not here. He is not here with his thousands, 
and our arms are weak. Cathmor is ai foe to 


strife at the feast! His soul is bright as that 
sun! But Cairbar must fight with Oscar, chiefs 


of woody Temora! His words for Cathol were 


many: the wrath of Cairbar burns. He hall 


fall on Moi- lena. My fame hal! rise in blood.” 
Their faces brightened round with joy. They 
spread over Moi-lena "The feast of ſhells is pre- 


pared. The songs of bards arise. The chiefs of 


— — 


* Cathol the son of Maronnan, or Moran, was murdered by 
Cairbar, for his attachment to the family of Cormac. He had 
attended Oscar to the wars of Tuis-thena, where they contracts 
ed a great friendſhip for one another. Oscar, immediately af-' 
ter the death of Cathol, had sent a ſormal challenge to Cair- 


bar, which he prudently declined, but conceived a secret hat- 


red against Oscar, and had before-hind-contrived to kili tum* 


at the feast, to which he here invites him. 


+ He alludes to the battle of Oscar against Caros, ting of 


Nis; whois supposed to be the same with Caurausius the 


usurper. | | 
t Cathmor, great in battle, the son of Borbar-duthul, and 
brother of Cairbar king of Ireland, had, before the insurrec- 


tion of the Firbolg, paſsed over into Inis-huna, suppo:cd to be 


a pert of South Britain, to aſsizt Conmor king of that place 
against his enemies, Cathmor was sueceſsful in the war, but, 


in the course of it, Conmor was either killed, or died a natu- 


ral death. Cairbar, upon intelligence of the designs of Fingal 
to dethrone him, had dispatched a mefcenger tor Cathmor, 
who returned into Ireland a few days before the opening of 
the poem. | | 

Cairbar here takes advantage of his brother's absence, to 
perpetrate his ungencrous designs against Oscar; for the noble 
spirit of Cathmor, had he been present, would not have per- 
mitted the laws of that hospitality, for which he was «0 re- 


| nowned himself, to be violated. The brothers form a con- 
ttast; we do not detest the mean soul of Cairbar more, than 


we admie the dieinterested and generous mind of Cathmor. 


quarrel, which subsisted between him and the patron of the 
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Selma heard their joy . We thought that 


mighty Cathmor came. Cathmor the friend of 
Strangers ! the brother of red-haired Cairbar. 


Their souls were not the same. The light of 


heaven was in the bosom of Cathmor. His 
towers rose on the banks of Atha ; seven paths 


led to his Halls. Seven chiefs stood on the 


paths, and called the stranger to the feast ! But 


Cathmor dwelt in the wood, to ſhun the voice of 


praise! e 5 
Olla came with his songs. Oscar went to Cair- 
bar's feast. Three hundred warriors strode along 


Moi: lena of the streams. The grey dogs bound- 


ed on the heath : Their howling reached afar. 
Fingal saw the departing hero. The soul of the 


— — — 
— 


E —-— — 


* Fingal's army heard the joy that was in Cairbar's camp. 


The character given of Cathmor is agreeable to the times. : 


Some, through ostentation, were hospitable; and others. fell 
naturally into a custom handed down from their ancestors;- 
But what marks strongly the character of Cathmor, is his a- 
version to praise; for he is represented to dwell in a wood to 


avoid the thanks of his guests; which is still a higher degree 
of generosity than that of Axylus in Homer; for the poet does 

not say, but the good man might, at the head of his own ta- 

ble, have heard with pleasure the praise bestowed on him by 
his people he entertained | | 


No nation in the world carried hospitality to a greater 
length than the ancient Scots. It was even infamous, for 
many ages, in a man of condition, to have the door of his 
house ſhut at all, LIS, as the bards expreſs it, THE $IRAN- 


GER SHOULD COME AND BEROLD HIs CONTRACTED SOUL, 


Some of the.chiefs were poſseſoed of this hospitable disposition 
to an extravagant degree; and the bards, perhaps upon a pri- 
vate account, never failed to recommend it, in their eulogi- 


ums. Cean uid na dai, or the point to which all the roads of the 


strangers lead, was an invariable epithet given by them to the 
chick; on the contrary, they digtinguiſh the inhospitable by 
the title of the cloud which the atrongert fbun., This last, hows 
ever, was so uncommon, that in all the old poems I have ever 
met with, I found but one man branded with this ignominious 
appellation; and that, perhaps, only ſounded upon a private 


bard Who Wicks the poem. 
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king was sad. He dreaded Cairbar's gloomy 
thoughts, amid the feast of ſhells. My son raised 
high the spear of Cormac. An hundred bards 
met him with songs. Cairbar concealed with 
smiles the death that was dark in his soul. The 
feast is spread. The ſhells resound. Joy brigh- 
tens the face of the host. But it was like the 
parting beam of the sun, when he is to hide his 
red head in a storm! | „„ 
Cairbar rises in his arms. Darkneſs gathers 
on his brow. The hundred harps cease at once. 
The clang of * ſhields is heard. Far distant on 
the heath, Olla raised a song of woe. My son 
knew the sign of death; and rising, seized his 
spear. „Oscar,“ said the dark-red Cairbar, 
4% behold the spear + of Erin. The spear of 
Temora ſ glitters in thy hand, son of woody 
Morven ! It was the pride of an hundred ) kings. 
The death of heroes of old. Yield it, son of 
Oſsian, yield it to car-borne Cairbar !” 1 
&« Shall I yield,” Oscar replied, © the gift of 
Erin's injur'd king: the gift of fair-haired Cor- 
mac, when Oscar scattered his foes? I came to 
Cormac's halls of joy, when Swaran fled from 
Fingal. Gladneſs rose in the face of youth. He 


tu. 


* When a chick was determined to kill a person already in 
his power, it was usual to signify that his death was intended 
by the sound of a ſhield struck with the blunt end of a spear; 
at the same time that a bard at a distance raised the death sonj. 
_ + Cormac, the son of Arth, had given the spear, which 
is here the foundation of the quarrel, to Oscar, when he came 
| * re him upon Swaran's being expelled from Ire- 

t Ti'mor-i, the louse of the great ling, the name of the royal 
Palace of the supreme *. eg : : TY 
8 Hundred here is an indefinite number, and is only intend- 
ed to expreſs a great many. It was probably the hyperboli- 
cal phrases of the bards, that gave the first hint to the lriſh 
Senachies to place the origin of their monarchy in so remote a 
period as they have done. 1 | 


AS 


5 4 


gave the spear of Temora. Nor did he give it 
to the feeble: neither to the weak in soul. The 
darkneſs of thy face is no storm to me: nor are 


rising pride of Cairbar. Are thy words so 
mighty, because Fingal is near? Fingal with aged 


fought with little men. But he must vaniſh be- 
fore Cairbar, like a thin pillar of mist before the 


crowding steps are heard around. Their eyes 


| theathed. Red-haired Olla raised the song of I 


was heard. Dark as the swelling wave of ocean 


near the coast, came on the host of Cairbar ! 


through night, and takes their green heads in I 


that part of the poem which related to the death of Ogcar her. 
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thine eyes the flame of death. Do I fear thy 
clanging ſhield ? Tremble I at Olla's song? No: 
Cairbar, frighten the feeble : Oscar is a rock!“ 

« Wilt thou not yield the spear?“ replied the 


locks, from Morven's hundred groves ! He has- 


winds of Atha +!” „“ Were he who fought with 
little men, near Atha's haughty chief, Atha's 
chief would yield green Erin to avoid his rage! 


Speak not of the mighty, O Cairbar! Turn thy. 
sword on me. Our strength is equal: but Fin # 
gal is renowned! the first of mortal men!“ 9 


Their people saw the darkening chiefs. Their 


roll in fire. A thousand swords are half un- 


battle. The trembling joy cf Oscar's soul arose: 
the wonted joy of his soul when Fingal's horn 


before the rising winds, when it bends its head 


Daughter of Toscar * ! why that tear? He is 
not fallen yet. Many were the deaths of his 
arm before my hero fell! bv 

Behold, they fall before my son, like groves 
in the desart z when an angry ghost ruſhes. 


1 Atha, allow river: the name of Cairbar's scat in Con- WM} ; 
naught, | | © 
yy Malvina, the daughter of Toscar, to whom is addreſsed 4 


lover, 8 | 
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his hand! Morlath falls. Maronnan dies. Co- 


nachar trembles in his blood! Cairbar fhrinks 


before Oscar's sword! He creeps in darkneſs 


behind a stone. He lifts the spear in secret; he 
pierces my Oscar's side! he falls forward on his 


| ſhield ; his knee sustains the chief. But still 


his spear is in his hand. See gloomy Cairbar +: 


4 The Iriſh bictoriane place the death of Cairbar, in the 


latter end of the third century: they say he was killed in 


battle against Oscar the son of Oſsian, but deny that he fell 
by his hand. | | | | 


It is, however, certain, that the Iriſh bards disguise, in 
some measure this part of their history. An Iriſh poem on 


this subject, which, undoubtedly, was the source of their in- 


formation, concerning the battle of Gabbra, where Cair bar 
fell, is just now in my hands. As a tranſlation of the poem 


(zich, tho' evidently no very ancient composition, does not 


want poetical merit) would extend this note to too great a 
length, I ſhall only give the story of it in brief, with some 
extracts from the original Iriſh, 

Oscar, says the Iriſh bard, was invited to a feast, at Temora, 


by Cairbar, king of Ireland, A dispute aroze between the 


two heroes, concerning the exchange of spears, which was 
usually made between the guests and their host, upon such 
occasions. In the course of their altercation, Cairbar said, 
in a boastful manner, that he would hunt on the hills of Al- 
bion, and carry the spoils of it into Ireland, in spite of all the. 


efforts of its inhabitants. The original words are: 


Briathar buan sin; Briathar buan 
A bheireadh an Cairbre rua', 
Gu'n tuga' se sealg agus creach 
A h' AL an la'r na mhaireach. 


Otcar replied, that, the next day, he himself would carry in- 


to Albion the spoils of the five provinces of Ireland; in spite 


of the opposition of Cairbar. 


Briathar eile an aghai' sin Ti 
A bheirea' an t' Oscar, og, calma 

Gu'n tugadh se scalg agus creach | 
Do dt Albin an la'r na mhaireach, &c. 


Oscar, in consequence of his threats, began to lay waste Irs 
land; but as he returned with the spoil into Ulster, thro' the 


narrow paſs of Gabrab, / 1 OCbabbra he was met by. 
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falls! The steel piereed his forehead, and dis 
vided his red hair behind. He lay, like a ſhat- 
terred rock, which Ctomla ſhakes from its ſhag- 
gy side; when the green. vallied Erin ſhakes its 
mountains from sea to sea? 
But never more ſhall Oscar rise! He 2 on 
his boſsy ſhield. His spear is in his terrible 
hand. Erin s sons stand distant and dark. Their 
ſhouts arise, like crowded streams. Moi-lena 
echoes wide. Fingal heard the sound. He 
took tlie spear of Selma. His steps are before 
us on the heath. He spoke the words of woe. 
< I hear the noise of war. Young Oscar is 
alone. Rise, sons of Morven: : Join the hero's 
sword!“ | 
Oſcsian 050 along the heath. Fillan bound | 
ed over Moi-lena. Fingal strode in his strength. 
The light of his ſhield is terrible. The sons of 
Erin saw it far distant. They trembled in their 
souls. They knew that the wrath of the king a- 
rose: and they foresaw their death. We first ar- 
rived. We fought. Erin's chiefs withstood our 
rage. But when the king came, in the sound of 
his course, what heart of steel could stand! Erin. 
fled over Moi-lena. Death pursued their flight. 
We saw Oscar on his shield. We saw his 
blood around. Silence darkened every face. 7 
Each turned his back and wept. The king strove 
to hide his tears. His grey beard whistled in 
the wind. He bends his head above the chief. 


His words are mixed with mn. 


« 


Cairbar, . A pals e in Which both the heroes fell 
by mutual wounds. The bard ey a very curious list of the 
ee of Oscar, as they marched. to battle. They appear 
to have been five hundred in number, commanded, as the 
poet expreſses it, by five heroes of the Blood of kings, This; 


poem mentions Fingal, as artiving from Scotland, beſere 
Qgcar dirs. of lip wounds. 


xs _ 
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« Art thou fallen, O Oscar! in the midst cf 
thy course? the heart of the aged beats over thee: 
He sees thy coming wars! The wars which ought 


to come he sees! They are cut off from thy fame 


When ſhall joy dwell at Selma? When hall grief 


depart from Morven? My $ons fall by degrees: 
Fingal is the last of his race. My fame begins ta 


paſs away. Mine age will be without friends, 1 
ſhall sit a grey-cloud in my hall. I ſhall not hear 
the return of a son, in his sounding arms. Weep, 


ye heroes of Morven! never more ſhall Oscar 
- - 1”, b : a f 
rise! 


And they did weep, O Fingal ! Dear was the 
hero to their souls. He went out to battle, and 
the foes vaniſhed. He returned, in peace, amidst 
their joy. No father mourned his son ſlain in 

outh; no brother his brother of love. They 
fell, without tears, for the chief of the people is 
low! Bran * is howling at his feet; gloomy 
Luäth is sad, for he had often led them to the 
chace; to the bounding roe of the desart ! 
When Oscar saw hi, friends around, his heay- 


ing breast arose. The groans,” he said, of 


aged chiefs : The howling of my dogs; The sud - 
den bursts of the song 1 grief, have melted Os- 
ears soul. My soul, that never melted before. 
It was like the steel of my sword. Offian, carry 
me to my hills ! Raise the stones of my renown. 
Place the horn of a deer; place my sword by my 
side. The torrent hereafter may raise the earth ; 
the hunter may find the stecl, and say, This 
has been O, car's sword, the pride of other years!“ 
Fallest thou, son of my fame! ſhali I never 
see thee, Oscar! When others hear of their sons 
mall I not hear of thee? The moſs is on thy 
Bran was one of Fingal's dogs. Pran signiſics a moune 
tain :tream, „ 5 | £3 ; 
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ſour grey stones. The mournful wind is there. 

The battle ſhall be fought without thee. Thou 

| ſhalt not pursue the dark- brown hinds. When 

1! the warrior returns from battles, and tells of o- 
| ther lands; I have seen a tomb,” he will say, 
| „ by the roaring stream, the dark dwelling of a 


1 chief. He fell by car-borne Oscar, the first of 
ll mortal men,” I, perhaps, ſhall hear his voice. A 
'} beam of joy will rise in my soul.“ 1 3 
"| Night would have descended in sorrow, and 


morning returned in the ſhadow of grief. Our 
chiefs would have stood, like cold dropping rocks 
on Moi:lena, and have forgot the war; did not 
the king disperse his grief, and raise his mighty. 


voice. The chiefs, as new-wakened from dreams, . n 
lift up their heads around. 8 = 
„How long on Moi-lena ſhall we weep ? How 2B 
long pour in Erin our tears? The mighty will not 1 


return. Oscar ſhall not rise in his strength Ihe 
valiant must fall in their day, and be no more 
known on their hills. Where are our fathers, 


O warriors : the chiefs of the times of old? They 1 
have set like stars that have ſhone. We only 3 


hear the sound of their praise. But they were 
renowned in their years: the terror of other 
times. Thus ſhall we paſs away, in the day of 2 
our fall. Then let us be renowned when we may 1 
and leave our fame behind us, like the last beams 4 
of the sun, when he hides his red head in the west. 
The traveller mourns his absence, thinking of the 
flame of his beams. Ullin, my aged bard! take 
thou the ſhip of the king. Carry Oscar to Selma 
of harps Let the daughters of Morven weep. 
WMWe must fight in Erin, for the race of fallen Cor- 
mac. The days of my years begin to fail. I feet” 
the weakneſs of my arm. My fathers bend from 
their clouds, to receive their grey-hair'd son. 
But before 1 go hence, one beam of fame fhall 


— — - — — 
— — ——„—t — — — 
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rise. My days ſhall end, as my years begun, in 
fame. My liſe ſhall be one stream of light to 
bards of other times! 1 5 
Ulli rais'd his white sails. The wind of the 
south came forth. He bounded on the waves 
toward Selma. I remained in my grief, but my 
words were not heard. The feast is spread on 
Moi-lena. An hundred heroes reared the tomb 
of Cairbar. No song is raised over. the chief. 
His soul had been dark and bloody. The bards 
remembered the fall of Cormac ! what could 
they say in Cairbar's praise ? 
Night came rolling down. The light of an 
hundred oaks arose. Fingal sat beneath a tree. 
Old Althan “ stood in the midst. He told the 
tale of fallen Cormac. Althan the son of Cona- 
char, the friend of car-borne Cuthullin. He 
dwelt with Cormac in windy Temora, when Se- 
mo's son fell at Lego's stream. The tale of Al- 
than was mournful. The tear was- in his eye,. 
when be anane. oo | . 
+ © The setting sun was yellow on Dora 2, 
Grey evening began to descend. Temora's woods 
ſhook with the blast of the inconstant wind. A 
cloud gathered in the west. A red star looked 
from behind its edge. I stood in the wood alone. 
Þ 8aw a ghost on the darkening air! His stride 
extended from hill to hill. His ſhield was dim 
on his side. It was the son of Semo. I knew 
the warrior's face. But he paſsed away in his 
— ———ů — ů ů ů j— ů q r 
* Althan, the son of Conachar, was the chief bard of Arth 
king of Ire land. Aſter the death of Arth, Althan attended 
his son Cormac, and was present at his death He had made 
his escape from Cairbar, by the means of Cathmor, and com- 
| ing Fas Fingal, related, as here, the death of his master Cor» 
f Althan peaks. . 
ird, + V a; 
N ber de of a mountain ; it is here a hill in the 


its polished studs : thrice he attempted to draw 


the sigh in secret? Why descends the tear! 


name on the coast of Ul-ter, where he dwelt, be fore He under 
took the management vt tie affairs of Ire. and, in che miuoritx 
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blast; and all was dark around! My soul was 
sad. I went to the hall of ſhells. A thousand 
lights arose. The hundred bards had strung the 
harp. Cormac stood in the midst, like the morn- 
ing star, when it rejoices on the eastern hill and 
its young beams are bathed in ſhowers. Bright 
and silent is its progreſs aloft, but the cloud that 
ſhall hide it, is near! The sword of Artho“ was 
in the hand of the king. He looked with joy on 


it, and thrice he failed; his yellow locks are 
spread on his ſhoulders ; his cheeks of youth, 
are red. I mourned over the beam of youth, for 
he was soon to set!“ . f 

« Althan !” he said, with a smile, “ didst 


thou behold my father? Heavy is the sword of 
the king; surely his arm was strong. O that 
I were like him in battle, when the rage of E. | 
his wrath arose! then would 1 have met, with EX 


Cuthullin, the car-borne son of Cantela ! But 
years may come on, O Althan ! and my arm be 
strong. Hast thou heard of Semo's son, the ru- 


ler of high Temora? He might have returned 
with his fame. He promised to return to night. 
My bards wait him with songs. My feast is 
Spread in the hall of kings.“ bb es 

I heard Cormac in silence. My tears began 
to flow. I hid them with my aged locks. The 
king perceived my grief. Son of Conachar! 
he said, © is the son of Semo low? Why bursts 


Comes the car- borne Torlath ? Comes the sound 
of red- haired Cairbar ? they come! for 1 behold. 


— Ct 
1 ä r — 


* Arth, or Artho, the father of Cormac king of Ireiond. 
_ * Cuthullin is called the king of Tuta from a castle f that 
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thy grief. Moſsy Tura's chief is low! Shall I not 
ruſh to battle? But I cannot lift the ſpear! O 
had mine arm the strength of Cuthullin, foon 
would Cairbar fly; the fame of my fathers would 
be renewed; and the deeds of other times ” 
He took his bow. The tears flow down from 
both his sparkling eyes. Grief saddens round. 
The bards bend forward, from their hundred 
harps. The lone blast touched their trembling 
strings. The sound 4 is sad and low ! A voice is 
heard at a distance, as of one in grief. It was 
Carril of other times, who came from dark Sli- 
mora. t He told of the fall of Cuthullin. He 
told of his mighty deeds. The people were scat- 
tered round his tomb. Their arms lay on the 
ground. They had forgot che war, for he, their 
fire, was seen no more! . 
gut who, said the soft- voiced Carril, © who 
come like bounding roes? Their stature is like 
young trees in the valley, growing in a ſhower ! 
Soft and ruddy are their cheeks! Fearleſs souls 
look forth from their eyes! Who but the sons 
of Usnoth, chief of streamy Etha ? The peo- 


EEE? 


+ That prophetic sound, mentioned in otker r which 
the harps of the bards emitted before the death of a person 
wor thy and renowned. It is here an omen of the death of 
Cormac, which, soon after, followed. | SO IS, 
1 1 3 a hill in Connaught, near which Cuthullin was 

* Usnoth chief of Etha, a district on the western coast of 
Scotland, had three sons, Nathos, Althos, and Ardan, by Slis- 
zama the sister of Cuthullin. The three brothers, when very 
young, were gent over to Ireland by their father, to learn the 
use of arms under their uncle, Whose military fame was very 
great in that kingdom. They had just arrived in Ulster when 
the news of Cuthullin's death arrived. Nathos, the eldest of 
the three brothers took the command of Cuthullin's army, 

and made head against Cairbar the chief of Atha. Cairbar, 
having, at last, murdered young king Cormac, at Temora, the 
army of Nathos ſhifted sides, and the brothers were obliged 
to return into Ulster, in order to paſs over into Scotland. 
The tequel of their mournful story is related, at large, in me 
poem of Dax. thula. | | 0 8 
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ple rise on every side. Like the strength of an 


half-extinguiſhed fire, when the winds come sud- 


den from the desart, on their rustling wings. 


Sudden glows the dark brow of the hill; the 
paſoing mariner lags, on his winds. The sound 


of Caithbat's + shield was heard. The warriors 


saw Cuthullin in Nathos. So rolled his spark- 


ling eyes! his steps were such on heath! Battles 
are fought at Lego. The sword of Nathos pre- 
vails. Soon ſhalt thou behold him in thy halls, 
king of Temora of groves!“ . 
„Soon may I bckold the chief!“ rephed the 


blue- eyed king “ But my soul is sad for Cuthul- 


lin. His voice was pleasant in mine year. Often 


have we moved, on Dora, to the chace of the 


dark brown hinds. His bow was unerring on tlie 
Hills. He spoke of mighty men. He told of the 


deeds of my fathers. 1 felt my rising joy. But 


sit thou at the feast, O Carril! 1 have often 


heard thy voice. Sing in praise of Cuthullin. 
Sing of Nathos of Etha !“ “ [> 5 


Day rose on Temora, with all the beams of 
the east Crathin came to the hall, the son of 
old Gellama. + I behold,” he said, “ a cloud 


in the desart, king of Erin | a cloud it seemed at 
first, but now a crowd of men! One strides be- 
fore them in his strength. His red hair flies in 


wind. His ſhield plitters to the beam of the east. 


His spear is in his hand.” Call him to the feast 


; of Temora,” replied the brightening king.“ My 
hall is the house of strangers, son of generoug 


Gellama ! It is perhaps the chief of Etha, com. 
r — — ——— Nn. .d 
+ Caithbat was grandfather to Cuthullin; and his ſhicld 


was made use of to alarm his posterity to the battles of the fa- 
mily. 70 | 
t That is, they saw a manifest likeneſs between the person 


of Nathos and Cuthullin. 
* Nathos the son of Usnoth, 
+ Geal lamha, zubite- handed. 
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ing in all his renown. Hail, mighty * stranger ! 
art thou of the friends of Cormac ? But, Car- 
ril, he is dark and unlovely. He draws his sword. 
Is that the son of Usnoth, bard of the times of 
old?“ N 13 

«® It is not the son of Usnoth !” said Carril. 
&« Tt is Cairbar thy foe. Why comest thou in 
thy arms to Temora, chief of the gloomy brow ?- 
| Let not thy sword rise against Cormac !—Whi- 
ther dost thou turn thy speed? He paſsed on in 
darkneſs. He seized the hand of the king. Cor- 
mac foresaw his death; the rage of his eyes a- 
rose. Retire, thou chief of Atha | Nathos 
comes with war. i hou art bold in Cormac's- 
hall, for his arm is weak.” The sword entered 
the side of the king. He fell in the halls of his 
fathers. His fair hair is in the dust. His blood 


is smoaking round. 


Art thou fallen in thy halls +?” said Carril. 
O son of noble Artho !—The ſhield of Cu- 
thullin was not near, nor the spear of thy father. 
Mournful are the mountains of Erin, for the chief 
of the people is low !—Blest be thy soul, O Cor- 
mac! Ihou art darkened in thy youth.“ 
His words came to the ears of Cairbar. He 

closed I us in the midst of darkneſs. He feared 
to stretch his sword to the bards ||, though his 
soul was dark, Long we pined alone! At 
length, the noble Cathmor d came. He heard 

We” REY | | 
From this expreſsion, we understand that Cairbar had en- 
tered the palace of Temora, in the midst of Cormac's speech 

Althan speaks. | 

That is, himself and Carril, as it aſter wards appears, 
I The persons of the bards were zo sacred, that even he, 
who had just murdered his sovercign, feared to kill them. 

$ Cathmor 235 the same disinterested hero upon every 

occasion. His humanity and generosity were unparallelled: 
in ſhort, he had no ſault but too much attachment to so bad 
2 brother as Cairbar. His family connection with Cairbar 
prevails, as he expreſses it, over __ other consideration, and 


makes him engage in a. war of which he docs not approve. 


—— ä 


— ——— H— 
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our voice from the cave. 
his wrath on Cairbar. | 
© Brother of Cathmor,” he said, 
wilt thou pain my soul? "Thy heart is a rock. 
'Thy thoughts are dark and bloody! But thou 
art the brother of Cathmor; and Cathmor ſhall 
| ſhine in thy war. But my soul is not like thine : 
_ thou feeble hand in fight! 
som is stained with thy deeds. - Bards will not 
sing of my renown : They may say, © Cathmor 
was brave, but he fought for gloomy Cairbar.“ 
They will paſs over my tomb in silence. My 
fame ſhall not be heard. Cairbar ! loose the 
bards. They are the sons of future times. Their 
voice ſhall be heard in other years ; after the 
kings of Temora have failed. 
at the words of the chief. We saw him in his 
Strength. He was like thy 
when thou first did hft the spear. His face was 
like the plain of the sun, when it is bright. No 
- darkneſs travelled over his brow. 
with his thousands to aid the red- haired Cairbar. 
Now he comes to revenge his death, O king of 
woody Morven _ . 
6 Let Cathmor come, 


his darkening years. 


TEM ORA: 
He turned the eye of 


« how long 


The light of my bo- 


We came forth 


youth, O Fingal ! 


But he came 


” replied the king,“ I 
love a foe so great. His soul is bright. His arm 
is strong. His battles are full of fame. But the 
little soul is a vapour that hoyers round the mar- 
ſhy lake. It never rises on the green hill, lest 
the wind ſhould meet it there. 
in the cave, it sends forth the dart of death! 
Our young heroes, O warriors ! are like the re- 
non of our fathers, They fight in youth. They 
fall. Their names are in song. Fingal is amid 
He must not fall, as an 
aged oak, acroſs a secret stream. Near it are 
the steps of the hunter, as it lies beneath the 
wind. How has that tree fallen?“ he says, 


Its dwelling is 
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and, whistling, strides along. Raise the song 
of joy, ye bards of Morven ! Let our souls for- 
get the pst. The red stars look on us from 
clouds, and silently descend. Soon ſhall the 
grey beam of the morning rise, and ſhew us the 
*X foes of Cormac. Fillan ! my son, take thou the 
X s5pear of the king. Go to Mora's dark-brown 
side. Let thine eyes travel over the heath. Ob- 
serve the foes of Fingal: Observe the course of 
enerous Cathmor. I hear a distant sound, like 
AF falling of rocks in the desart. But strike thou thy 
X ſhield, at times, that they may not come thro! 
Y WF night, and the fame of Morven cease. I begin 
: to be alone, my son. I dread the fall of my re- 
| 


non!“ . | he 
he voice of bards arose. The king leaned on 
the ſhield of Trenmor. Sleep descended on his 
eyes. His future battles arose in his dreams. 
The host are ſleeping around. Dark-haired Fil- 
lan observes the foe. His steps are on a distant 
hill. We hear, at times, his clanging ſhield, 
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BOOK II. 


| 


THE ARGUMENT. 


is book apens, eve may guppote, about midnight, with a toliloguy 


of Of:ian, who had retired from the rest of the enemy, to mourn 
for bis ven Oscar, Upon hearing the noize of Cathmor's army 
approaching, be went to find out his brother Fillan, ubo kept the 
watch on the bill of Mora, in the front of  Fingal's army. In 
the converaation of the brothers, the episode of Conar, the ton of 
Trenmor, who was the firit ling of Ireland, is introduced, which 
lays open the origin of the cuntests between the Cael and Firbolg. 


_ #he t2o9 nations who firit poſreſeed ihemelves of that i ifland. Os. 
lian lindles a fire on Mora; upon which Cathmor desitted from the 


den ign be bad formed of surprising the army of the Caledonians, 
He calls a council of his chief ; reprimands Foldath for advizing 


a nigbt-attack, as the Triſh army were t much guperior in nums« 


ber te the enemy. The bard Fonar introduces the story of Cro- 
thor, the ancestor of the king, ꝛbbicb throws further light on the 
bistory of Ireland, and the original pretensions of the family of 


| Atha to the throne of that kingdom. The Jriſb chiefs lie down 


to reit, and Cathmor himielf under tales the watch, In bis cir- 
cuit, round the army, he is met by Ofzian. The interview of the | 
t2v0 heroes is described. Cathmor obtains a promice from Oſeian, 
to order a funeral el:gy to be sung ever the grave of Cairbar ; it 
being the opinion of the times, tat the souls of the dead could not be 
happy, till their elegies were zung by a bard. Morning comer. 
Cathmor and ian fart; and the latter, carually meeting with 


Carril the con of Nin fene, ends that oy wa: a funeral . 2 
the tomb of Cairbar, 


" NT Sos 
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was near with an army. When Cairbar was Killed, the tribes 
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F F ATHER of heroes! O Trenmor! High dwell. 
er of eddying winds ! where the dark-red thun- 
der marks the troubled clouds ! Open thou thy 
stormy halls. Let the bards of old be near Let 


them draw near, with songs and their half-view- 
leſs harps. No dweller of misty valley comes! 
No hunter unknown at his streams! It is the 


car-borne Oscar, from the fields of war. Sud- 
den is thy change, my son, from what thou wert 
on dark Moi-lena! The blast folds thee in its 
ſkirt, and rustles through the ſky ! Dost thou 


not behold thy father, at the stream of night? 3 x 


The chiefs of Morven fleep far-distant. — 


have lost no son! But ye have lost a hero, chiefs 
of resounding Morven! Who could equal his 
strength, when battle rolled against his side, like 


the darkneſs of crounded waters? Why this 
cloud on Oſsian's soul? It ought to burn in dan- 
ger. Erin is near with her host. The king of 
Selma is alone. Alone thou ſhalt not be, my 
father, while I can lift the spear! ee 

I rose, in all my arms. 1 rose and listened to 


the wind. The ſhield of Fillan I is not heard. 


* Though this book has little action, it is not the least im- 
portant part of Temora, The poet, in several episodes, runs 


up the cause of the war to the very source. The first popula» 
tion of lreland, the wars between the two nations who origi- 


nally poſseſsed that iſland, its first race of kings, and the re- 


volutions of its government, are important facts, and are de- 
livered by the poet, with so little mixture of the fabulous, that 
one cannot help aca ago his accounts to the improbable 


fictions of the Scotch and Iriſh historians. The Milesian 
fables bear about them the marks of a late invention. To 
trace their legends to their source would be no difficult taſk : 


but a disquisition of this sort would extend this note too far. 


We understand, from the preceding book, that Cathmor 


l 


- 
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I tremble for the son of Fingal. * Why ſhould 


the foe come by night ? Why ſhould the dark- 
haired warrior fail?“ Distant, sullen murmurs 
rise: like che noise pf the lake of Lego, when its 
waters ſhrink, in the days of frost, and all its 
bursting ice resounds. The people of Lara look 
to heaven, and foresee the storm! My steps are 
forward on the heath. The spear of Oscar in 
my hand! Red stars looked from high. I 
gleamed, along the igng rt. 
I saw Fillan silent before me, bending forward 
from Mora's rock. He heard the ſhout of the 
foes. The joy of his soul arose. He heard my 
sounding tread, and turned his lifted spear. 
« Comest thou, son of night, in peace? Or dost 
thou meet my wrath? The foes of Fingal are 
mine. Speak, or fear my steel. I stand not, in 
vain, the ſhield of Morven's race.“ Never 
mayst thou stand in vain, son of blue: eyed Cla- 
tho! Fingal begins to be alone. Darkneſs ga- 
thers on the last of his days. Vet he has two 
+ sons who ought to ſhine in war. Who ought. 


who attended him fell back to Cathmor ; who, as it after. 
wards appears, had taken a resolution to surprise Fingal by 
night. an was dispatched to the hill of Mora, which was 
in the front of the Caledonians, to observe the motions of 
Cathmor. In this situation were affairs when Oſ, ian, upon 
hearing the nuise of the approaching enemy, went to find out 
his brother. Their conversation naturally introduces the e- 
pisode concerning Conar the son of Trenmer, the first Iriſh - 


monarch, which is 80 neceſeary to the understanding the ſoun- 


dation of the rebellion and uzurpation of Cairbar and Cathj- 
mor. Fillan was the youngest of the sons of Fingal, then live 
ing. He and Bosmina, mentioned in the gte of Lora, were 
the only children of the king, by Clatho the daughter of Ca. 
mo king Nee * he had taken to wiſe, after 
| ea 0 | ter of Cormac M | 
eee 
Tbat is, two sons in Ireland. Fergus, the second son of 
Fingal, was, at that time, on an expedition, which is men- 
toned in one of the leſser poems. He, according to some 
c 5 5 
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ill to be two beams of light, near the steps of his 
| departure.“ „ 
| Son of Fingal,” replied the youth, © it is 
| not long since I raised the spear. Few are the 
| marks of my sword in war. But Fillan's soul 
if 1s fire | The chiefs of Bolga crowd around the 
HR  thield of generous Cathmor. Their gathering 
| 


is on that heath. Shall my steps approach their 
host? 1 yielded to Oscar alone, in the striſe of 
the race, on Cona!“ | Doan: 
_ & Fillan, thou ſhalt not approach their host; 
| nor fall before thy fame is known. My name is 
is heard in song; when needful I advance. From 
is the ſkirts of night I ſhall view them over all their 
$81 gleaming tribes. Why, Fillan, didst thou speak 
ef Oscar]! Why awake my sigh? I must a * 1 
the warrior, till the storm is rolled away. Sad- 
neſs ought not to dwell in danger, nor the tear 
in the eye of war. Our fathers forgot their 
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traditions, was the, ancestor of Fergus, the gon of Erc or Ar- 
cath, commonly called Fergus the tecond in the Scotch histories. 
The beginning of the reign of Fergus over the Scots is placed, 
by the most approved annals of Scotland, in the fourth year of 
| þ the fifth age: a full century — the death of Oſsian. The 
| genealogy of his family is recorded thus by the Highland 
| | Senachies; Fergus Mac-Arcath, Mac Chongael, Mac-PFergus, 
Mac- Fion-gael na buai' ; i. e Fergus the son of Arcath, the 
ton of Congal, the son of Fergus, the son of Fingal the vic · 
toricus, This subject is treated more at large, in the diſserta- 
tion annexed to the poem. | : | : 

t The southern parts of Ireland went for some time under 
| the name of Bolga, from the Fir-bolg or Belgæ of Britain, 
7 who settled a colony there. Bo!g signifies a quiver, from which 
| proceeds Fir. bolg, i. e. bes men; 80 called from their using 
. 1 bers more than any of the neighbouring nations. | 
| | I + After this paſsage, Oscar is not mentioned in all Temora. 
| T he situations of the characters who act in the poem arc so in- 
| N tere sting, that others, foreign to the subject, could not be in- 
(| | troduced with any lustre. Though the episode, which fol- 
His | lows, may seem to flow naturally enough from the conversa- 
1 Fre tion of the brothers, yet 1 have ſhewn, in a preceding note, 
| and more at large, in the diſsertation annexed to this collec- 
tion, that the poet had a farther design in view. 85 
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fallen sons, till the noise of arms was past. Then 
sorrow returned to che tomb, and the song of 
bards arose.“ The memory of those, who fell, 
quickly followed the departure of war: When 
the tumult of battle is past, the soul, in silence, 
melts away for the dead. 8 1 5 
Connar + was the brother of Trathal, first of 
mortal men. His battles were on every coast. A 
thousand streams rolled down the blood of his 
foes. His fame filled green Erin, like a pleasant 
15 The nations gathered in Ullin, and they 
bleſsed the king; the king of the race of their 
fathers, from the land of Selma. 1 8 
The chiefs of the south were gathered in the 
darkneſs of their pride. In the horrid cave of 
Muma they mixed their secret words. Thicher 
often, they said, the spirits of their fathers came z 
ſhewing their pale forms from the chinky rocks: 
reminding them of the honour of Bolga. Why 
= — ——— 
1 Connar, the first king of Ireland, was the son of Tren- 
mor, the great · grand - ſather of Fingal. It was on account of 
this family- connection, that Fingal was engaged in «0 many 


wars in the cause of the race of Conar, Tho' few of the ac- 
tions of Trenmor are mentioned, he was the most renowned 


name of antiquity, The most probable opinion concerning 


him is, that he was the first who united the tribes of the Ca- 
. Jedonians, and commanded them in chief, against the incur- 
sions of the Romans. The genealogists of the north have 
traced his family far back, and given a list of his ancestors to 
Cuanmor nan lan, or Conmor of the swords, who, according to 
them, was the first who croſsed the great ten to Caledonia, 
from which circumstance his name proceeded, which signifies 
Great ocean, Gerealogies of so ancient a date, however, are 
little to be depended upon. | | 
I The chiefs of the Fir-bolg who poßeſsed themselves of 
the south of Ireland, prior, perhaps, to the settlement of the 
Cael of Caledonia, and the Hebrides, in Ulster. From the 
sc quel, it appears that the Fir- bolg were, by much, the most 
power ful nation; and it is probable that the Cael must have 
submitted to them, had they not received succours from their 
mother country, under the command of Conar, 
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ſhould Conar reign,” they said, © the son of re- 
sounding Morven ?” 1 : KDE 
They came forth, like the streams of the de- 
art, with the roar of their hundred tribes. Co- 
nar was a rock before them: broken they rolled 
on every side. But often they returned, and the 
sons of Selma fall. The king stood, among the 
tombs of his warriors. He darkly bent his 
mournful face. His soul was rolled into itself: 
and he had marked the place where he was to 
fall; when Trathal came, in his strength, his 
brother from cloudy Morven. Nor did he come 
alone. Colgar 4 was at his side; Colgar the son 
of the king and of white-bosomed Solincorma. 
As Trenmor, cloathed with meteors, descends 
from the halls of thunder, pouring the dark 
storm before him over the troubled sea: so Col- 
gar descended to battle, and wasted the echoing 
Feld. His father rejoiced over the hero: but an 
arrow came! His tomb was raised, without a 
tear. The king was to revenge his son. He 
lightened forward in battle, till Bolga yielded at 
JJ „ 
When peace returned to the land: When his 
blue waves bore the king to Morven: then he 
remembered his son, and poured the silent tear. 
Thrice did the bards, at the cave of Furmono, 
call the soul of Colgar. They called him to the 
hills of his land. He heard them in his mist. 
Trathal placed his sword in the cave, that the 
spirit of his son might rejoice. | . 


f Colg- er, fiercely-looking warrior. Sulin-corma, blue eyer, 
Colger was the eldest of the sons of Trathal ; Comhal, who 
was the father of Fingal, was very young when the present 
expedition to lreland happened. It is remarkable, that of all 
the ancestors of Fingal, tradition makes the least mention of 
Comhal ; which probably proceeded from the unfortunate 
life and untimely death of that hero. From some paſsages, 
concerning him, we learn, indeed, that he was brave, but he 
wanted conduct, 85 OB N 
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„ Colgar“, son of Trathal!” said Fillan, 
« thou wert renowned in youth ! But the king 
hath not marked my sword, bright streaming on 
the field. I go forth with the crowd. I return 
without my . But the foe approaches Os- 
sian! I heard their murmur on the heath. The 
sound of their steps is like thunder, in the bosom 
of the ground, when the rocking hills ſhake their 
groves, and not a blast pours from the darkened 
ky" TE 5 
— Ofian turned sudden on his spear. He rais- 
ed the flame of an oak on high. I spread it large, 
on Mora's wind. Cathmor stopt in his course. 
_ Gleaming he stood, like a rock, on whose sides 
are the wandering of blasts: which seize its e- 
choing streams, and clothe them over with ice. 
So stood the friend + of strangers ! The winds 
lift his heavy locks. Thou art the tallest of the 
race of Erin, king of streamy Atha! 
First of bards,” said Cathmor, © Fonar ft, 
call the chiefs of Erin. Call red-hair'd Cormar : 
dark browed Malthos : the side-long-looking 
gloom of Maronan. Let the pride of Foldath 
appear. The red-rolling eye of Turtholo. Nor 
let Hidalla be forgot; his voice, in danger, is 
the sound of a ſhower, when it falls in the blast- 


— ä—ñ44mũ — 


*The poem begins here to mark strongly the character of 
Fillan, who is to make so great a figure in the sequel. He 
has the impaticnce, the ambition and fire, which are peculiar 
to a young hero. Kindled with the fame of Colgar, he for- 
gets his untimely fall. From Fillan's expreſsions in this pas- 
sage, it would seem that he was neglected by Fingal, on ac» 
count of his youth. + EM 

+ Cathmor is distinguiſhed, by this honourable title, on ac- 
count of his generosity to strangers, which was 80 great as te 
de remarkable even in those days of hospitality. . 
I Fonar, the man of :ong. Before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity a name was not imposed upon any person, till he had 
distinguiſhed himself by some remarkable action, from which 
his name ſhould be derived. | 

F 


advised the night- attack. 
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ed vale, near Atha's falling stream. Pleasant is 
its sound, on the plain, whilst broken thunder 
travels over the ſky e 55 
They came, in their clanging arms. They 
bent forward to his voice, as if a spirit of their 
fathers spoke from a cloud of night. Dreadful 


ſhone they to the light; like the fall of the 
stream of Brumo®, when the meteor lights it, 
before the nightly stranger. Shuddering, he 
stops in his journey, and looks up for the beam 


of the morn: N 5 
« Why + delights Foldath,” said the king, 


| « to pour the blood of foes by night! Fails his 


arm in battle, in the beams of day! Few are the 
foes before us, why ſhould we clothe us in ſhades? 
The valiant delight to ſhine in the battles of 


their land !. Thy counsel was in vain, chief of: 


Moma ! The eyes of Morven do not ſleep. They 
are watchful; as eagles on their moſsy rocks. Let: 
each collect, beneath his cloud, the strength of 


his roaring tribe. To-morrow I. move, in light, 


to meet the foes of Bolga? Mighty t was he 


that is low, the race of Borbar-Duthul!“ 


„Not unmarked !” said Foldath, .** were my 
steps before thy race. In light I met the foes of 
Cairbar. The warrior praised my deeds. But his 
stone was raised without a tear? No bard g sung 


1 


* Brumo was a place of worſhip (Fing. b. 6) in Craca, 


which is supposed to be one of the iſles of Shetland. It was 


thought that the spirits of the deceased haunted it by night, 


which adds more terror to the description introduced here. 


The horrid circle of Brumo, where often, they said, the gbost. ibe 
dead howled round the stone of fear. 3 
+ From this paſsage, it appears, that it was Foldath who had 
The gloomy character of Foldath is 
properly contrasted to the generous, the open Cathmor,  _ 
+ By this explanation Cathmor intimates the t he intends to - 
revenge the death of his brother Cairbar. 2 | 
 $ To have no funeral elegy sung over his tomb, was, a-- 


mong the Celtæ, reckoned the greatest misfortune.that could 
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over Erin's king. Shall his foes rejoice Hang 
their moſsy hills? No: they must not rejoice - 
He was the friend of Foldath ! Our words were 
mixed, in secret, in Moma's silent cave; whilst 
thou, a boy in the field, pursuedst the thistle's 
beard. With Moma's sons I ſhall ruſh abroad, 
and find the foe, on his duſky hills. Finga Lal : 
lie, without his song, the gray. -haired <q - 
Selma.” 
Dost thou think, thou ſeeble man, replied ö 
Cathmor, half enraged: Dost thou think Fin- 
gal can fall, without his fame, in Erin? Could 
the bards be silent at the tomb of Selma's king ? 
The song would burst! in secret! the spirit of the 
king would rejoice | It. is when thou ſhalt fall, 

15 that. the bard {hall forget the song. Thou art 
dark, chief of Moma, though thine arm is a tem- 
ages in war. Do J forget the king. of Erin, in 
his narrow house? My soul is not lost to Cairbar 
the brother of m & ! I marked the bright 

beams of joy, which travelled over his cloudy 
mind, —— | returned, with fame, to Atha of 
the streams.“ 85 

Tall they, remonid; beneath the words of the 
king. Each to his own dark tribe; where, hum- 
ming, they rolled on the heath, faint- glittering 
to the stars: like waves, in a rocky bay, before 
the nightly wind. Beneath an oak lay the chief 
of Atha. His ſhield, a duſky round, — high. 
Near him, against a rock, leaned the fair stran- 
ger of Inis-huna: that beam of light, with 
wandering locks, from Lumon of the roes. At 


befal a man; 2 Nie cout ends nor otherwiee bs admitted 10 
the LI ball of bis fathers. 

| the itranger 1ais-buna, is meant Sulmalla, the daugh. ' 
* onmor king of [nis-huna, the ancient name of that part 
ol 3 which is next ws the lriſh coast. 4 | 
ollowe thmor in disguise. . 1 
9 — - * 
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distance rose the voice of Fonar, with the deeds 


of the days of old. The song fails, at times, in 
Lubar's growing roar ! „ 


“ Crothar *,” begun the bard, “ first dwelt 
at Atha's moſsy stream! A thousand + oaks,” 
from the mountains, formed his echoing hall. 
The gathering of the people was there, around 
the feast of the. blue eyed king. But who, a- 
mong his chiefs," was like the stately Crothar * 
Warriors kindled in his presence. The young 
Sigh of the virgins rose. In Alnecma f was the 
warrior honoured : the first of the race of Bolga. 

He pursued the chace in Ullin, on the mofs- 
covered top of Drumardo. From the wood look- 


-» Crothar was the ancestor of Cathmor, and the first of his 


| family who had settled in Atha. lt was, in his time, that the 


first wars were kindled between the Fir-bolg and Cael. The 
propriety of the episode is evident; as the contest which ori- 


 ginally rose between Crothar and Conar, subsisted aſter- 


wards between their posterity, and was the ſoundation of the 
story of the poem. 


+ From this circumstance we may learn, that the art of 


duilding with stone was not known in Ireland so early as the 


days of Crothar. When the colony were long settled in the 


country, the arts of civil life began to increase among them, 
for we find mention made of the towers of Atha in the time of 
Cathmor, which could not well be applied to wooden build- 


ings. In Caledonia they began very early to build with stone. 
None of the houses of Fingal, excepting Ti- foitmal, were of 


wood. Ti-foirmal was the great halt where the bards met to 


repeat their compositions annually, before they submitted them 


to the judgment of the king in Selma, By some accident or 


other, this wooden house happened to be burnt, and an ancient 


bard, in the character of Oſsian, has left us a curious catalogue 


of the furniture which it contained. The poem is not just 


now in my hands, otherwise 1 would, lay here a tranſlation of 


it before the reader. It has little poetical merit, and evident- 
ly bears the marks of a later period. 

t Alnecma, or Alvecmacht, was the ancient name of Con · 
vaught, Ullin is still the Iriſh name of the province of LUl- 


ter. To avoid the multiplying of notes, I ſhall here give the 


vignification of the names in this episode. Drumardo, bigh 
ridge. Cathmin, calm in battle, Con-lamha, % band, Tur- 
Int, mes of the quiver. Cormul, biae eye, 
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ed the daughter of Cathmin, the blue- rolling eye 
of Con- lama. Her sigh rose in secret. She bent 


her head, midst her wandering locks. The moon 


looked in, at night, and saw the white toſsing of 


ber arms; for ſhe thought of the mighty Croth- 


ar, in the season of dreams. | 
„Three days feasted Crothar with Cathmin 


On the fourth they awaked the hinds. Con-la- 


ma moved to the chace, with all her lovely steps. 
She met Crothar in the narrow path. The bow 


Fell at once from her hand. She turned her face 


away, and half-hid it with her locks. The love 


of Crothar rose. He brought the white-bosom- 


ed maid to Atha. Bards raised the song in her 
presence. Joy dwelt round the daughter of 
Cahm n. | | 

« 'The pride of Turloch rose, a youth who 


loved the white-handed Con-lama. He came, 
with battle, to Alnecma; to Atha of the roes. 


Cormul went forth to the strife, the brother of 


_ car-borne Crothar. He went forth, but he fell. 


The sigh of his people rose. Silent and tall, a- 
croſs the stream, came the darkening strength of 


 Crothar ; he rolled the foe from Alnecma. He 
returned, midst the joy of Con- lama. 


% Battle on battle comes. Blood is poured on 
blood. The tombs of the valiant rise. Erin's 


clouds are hung round with ghosts. The chiefs 


of the south e, round the echoing ſhield 


of Crothar. He came, with death, to the paths 


of the foe. The virgins wept, by the streams of 
Ullin. They looked to the mist of the hill: No 
hunter descended from its folds. Silence dark- 
ened in the land. Blasts sighed lonely on graſsy 
tombs. "Ni En 
„Descending like the eagle of heaven, with 


all its rustling wings, when he forsakes the blast, 


with o,, the son of Trenmor came; Conar, arm 
2 7 | 
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of death, from Morven of the groves. He pour- 
ed his might along green Erin. Death dimly 
strode behind his sword The sons of Bolga fled, 
from his course, as from a stream, that bursting 
from the stormy desatt, rolls the fields together, 
with all their echoing woods. Crothar* met him 
in battle; but Alnecma's warriors fled. The 
king of Atha ſlowly retired; in the grief of his 
soul. He afterwards ſhone in the south; but 
dim as the sun of autumn, when he visits, in 
Bis robes of mist, Lara of dark streams. The 
vWithered graſs is covered with dew.; the field, 
tho' bright, is sd. 7 . 
„Why wakes the bard before me, said Cath- 
mor, “the memory of those who fled? Has some 
ou, from his duſky cloud, bent forward to 
hine ear, to frighten Cathmor from the field, 
with the tales of old. Dwellers of the ſkirts of 
night, your voice is but a blast to me; which 
takes the grey thistle's head, and stre ws its beard 
on streams. Within my bosom is a voice. Others 
hear it not. His soul forbids the king of Erin to 
ſhrink back from war.” 1 = 
Abaſhed the bard sinks back in night; retired - 
he bends above a stream His thoughts are on 
the days of Atha, when Cathmor heard his song 


—— 


| —= 
The delicacy here with regard to Crothar, is „ 
As he was the e of 98 to whom the A 
addreſsed, the bard softens his defeat, by only mentioning that 
his _ fled Cathmor took the- song of Fonar in an unſa- 
vourable light, The bards, being of the order of the Druids, 
| who pretended, to a foreknowledge of events, were supposed 
to have some supernatural prescience of futurity. The king 
thought, that the choice of Fonar's song proceeded, from his 
foreseeing the unfortunate iſsue of the war; and that his own- 
ſate was —— out, in that of his ancestor Crothar. The 
attitude of the bard, after the reprimand of his patron, is pic- 
turesque and affecting. We admire the speech of Cathmor, 
| 3 effect it has on the feeling toul of the good 
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with joy. His tears come rolling down. The 


winds are in his beard. Erin fleeps around. No 


ſleep comes down on Cathmor's eyes. Dark, in 
his soul, he saw the spirit of low-laid Cairbar. 


He saw him, without his song, rolled in a blast 


of night. He roge. His steps were round the 
host. He struck, at times, his echoing ſhield. 
The sound reached Oſsian's ear, on Mora's moſey 


brow. 


« Fillan,” I said, * the foes advance. I hear 


the ſhield of war. Stand thou in the narrow path. 


Oſsian ſhall mark their course. If over my fall 


the host ſhould pour, then be thy buckler heard. 


Awake the king on his heath, lest his fame ſhould 
fly away.” T strode in all my rattling arms; 


 wide-bounding over a stream that darkly winded - 


ia the field, before the king of Atha. Green 
Atha's king, with lifted spear, came forward on 
my course. Now would we have mixed in horrid. 
fray, like two contending ghosts, that bending 
forward, from two clouds, send forth the roaring . 

winds ; did not Ofsian behold, on high, the hel- 


met of Erin's kings. The eagle's wing spread 


above it, rustling in the breeze. A red star look- 
ed through the plumes. I stopt the lifted spear. 
„ The helmet of kings is before me! Who 


art thou, son of night? Shall Oſsian's spear be 


renowned, when thou art lowly laid ? At once 
he dropt the gleaming lance. Growing before 
me seemed the form. He stretched his hand in 
night. He spoke the words of kings. 
Friend of the spirits of heroes, do I meet 
thee thus in ſnades? I have wiſhed for thy stately 


steps in Atha, in the 2 joy. Why ſhould, 
my spear now arise? The 


sun must id us, 
Oſsian, when we bend, gleaming in the strife. 


Future watriors ſhall mark the place: and, ſnud- 


dering, chink of other 2 They ſhall mark 


it, like the haunt of the ghosts, pleasant and 
dreadful to the soul. Pn 
„ Shall it then be forgot,” I said, „ where 
we meet in peace? Is the remembrance of battles 
always pleasant to the soul? Do not we behold, 
with joy, the place where our fathers feasted ? 
But our eyes are full of tears, on the fields of 
their war. This stone ſhall rise, with all its moſs,. 
and speak to other years. Here Cathmor and 
Oſsian met: the warriors met in peace?“ When 
thou, O stone, ſhalt fail. When Lubar's stream 
ſhall roll away! then ſhall the traveller come, 
and bend here, perhaps, in rest. When the 
darkened moon is rolled over his head, our ſha- 
dowy forms may come, and mixing with his 
dreams, remind him of this place. But why turn- 
est thou so dark away, son of Borbar-duthal * ?” 
Not forgot, son of Fingal, ſhall we ascend. 
these winds. Our deeds are streams of light, be- 
fore the eyes of bards. But darkneſs is rolled 
on Atha : the king is low, without lis song: still 
there was a beam towards Cathmor from his 
stormy soul; like the moon, in a cloud, amidst 
the dark- red course of thunder.“ 
„ Son of Erin,” I replied, © my wrath dwells 
not in his earth f. My hatred flies, on eagle- 
wing, from the foe that is low. He ſhall. hear 
the song of bards. Cairbar ſhall rejpice on his. 
winds,” | 5 
»»HBorbar-duthal, the uriy warrior of the dark-brown eyes. 
That his name suited well with his character, we may easily 
eonceive, from the story delivered concerning him, by Mal- 
thos, toward the end of the sixth book. He was the brother 
ul that Colculla, who is mentioned in the episode which be- 
gins the fourth book. | | ofa | 
t This reply abounds with the sentiments of a noble mind. 
Though, of all men living, he was the most injured by Cair- 
bat, yet he lays aside his rage ss the foe was law. How dif, 
terent this from the behaviour: of the heroes of other ancient 
4 ens? Cyntbias aur em vel. 
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Cathmer's swelling soul arose. He took the 
dagger from his side; and placed it gleaming in 
my hand. He placed it, in * hand, with sighs, 
and, silent, strode away. ine eyes followed 
his departure. He dimly gleamed, like the ſorm 
of a ghost, which meets a traveller, by night, on 
the dark-ſkirted heath. His words are dark like 
songs of old: with morning strides the unfniſh- 
ed ſhade away ! x „ a 
| + Who comes from Lubar's vale ? From the 

ſkirts of the morning mist? The drops of heaven 
are on his head. His steps are in the paths of 
the sad. It is Carril of other times. He comes 
from Tura's silent cave. I behold it dark in the 
rock, through the thin folds of mist. There, per- 
haps, Cuthullin sits, on the blast which bends its 
trees. Pleasant is the song of the morning from 
the bard of Erin! Do WE ae I 

„ The waves crowd away,” said Carril. 
« They crowd away far fear. They hear the 
sound of thy coming forth, O sun! Terrible is 
thy beauty, son of heaven, when death is de- 
scending on thy locks : when thou rollest thy va- 
pours before thee, over the blasted host. But 
pleasant is thy beam to the hunter, sitting by tlie 
rock in a storm, when thou ſhewest thyself from 
the parted cloud, and brightenest his dewy locks: 
he looks down on the streamy vale, and beholds 
the descent of roes! How long ſhalt thou rise on 
war, and roll, a bloody ſhield, through heaven ? 


1 The morning of the second day, from the opening of the 
em comes on. After the death of Cuchullin, Carril, the son 
of Kinfena, his bard, retired to the cave of Tura, which was 
in the neighbourhood of Moi lena, the scene of the poem of 
Temora. His casual appearance here enables Ofsian to fulfil 
immediately the pron:ise he had made to Cathmor, of causing 
the funeral song to be pronounced over the tomb of Czubars 
This book takes up only the space of a Igw Eours. | 


— 
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I see the deaths of heroes, dark - wandering over 
thy face!“ 


„Why wander the words of Cartil?“ I said. 
Does the sun of heaven mourn ? He is un- 
Stained in his course, ever re joicing in his fire. 
Roll on, thou careleſs light. Thou, too, per- 
haps, must fall. Thy darkening hour may seize 
thee, struggling, as thou rollest through the ſky. - 
But pleasant is the voice of the bard : pleasant to 
 Offian's soul! It is like the ſhower of the morn- 
ing, when it comes through the rustling vale, on: . 
Which the sun looks through mist, just rising 
from his rocks. Bat this is no time, O bard! to 
sit down, at the strife of song. Fingal is in arms 
on the vale. Thou seest the flaming ſhield of 
the king. His face darkens between his locks. 
He beholds the wide rolling of Erin. Does not 
Carril behold that tomb, beside the roaring 
stream? Three ſtones lift their grey heads, be- 
neath a bending oak. A king is lowly laid! 
Give thou his ſoul to the wind. He is the bro- 
ther of Cathmor! Open his airy hall! Let thy 
ſong be a ſtream of joy to Cairbar's darkened 
cho!“ N e | 


BOOK III. 


THE ARGUMENT. m- 


Morning r Fingal, after a apeech to bis people, devolves 
the command on Gaul, the n of Morni ; it being the custom of 


| the times that the Ling foould not engage, till the necefeity of affairs 


required bis muperior valour and conduct. - The king and Ofrian 
retire to the rock of Cormul, which overlooked the field of battle. 
The bard: sing the war-song. The general conflict is deecribed. 
Gaul, the on of Morni, diotinguiſbes bimzelf ; . hills Turlatbony 
chief of Moruth, and other chieft of igſier name. On the other- 
| band, Foldath, wwho commanded the Iriſh army, {for Cathmor, . 


| after the example of Fingal, kept bimzelf from battle ) fights gal. 
 lantly ; kills Conndl, chief Dunlora, and advances to engage 


| Gaul himzelf. Gaul, in the mean time, being wounded in the b, 
by a randem arrow, is covered by Fillan the con of | Fingal, who 
performs prodigies of valour, Night comes on. The born of 
Fingal recalls bis army. The bards meet them with @ congratu-- 
latory gong, in which the praizee of Gaul and Fillan are particu- 


larly culebrated. The chiefs ait down at a feart ; Fingal miſuer 


Connal. The epizode of Connal and Duth-caron is introduced ; - 
wwhich- throws further light on the antiend history of Ireland. 
| Carril is diapatebed to reize the tomb of Connal. The action of - 
this book takes up the second day from the opening of the poem. 


W. Ho is that, at blue CE Who, : 


by the bending hill of-roes ? Tall, he leans on an 
oak torn from high, . nightly winds. Who 
but Comhal's son, brightening la the last of his 
fields ? His grey hair is on the breeze. He half 


unſheaths the word of Luno, 
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His eyes are turned to Moi-lena, to the dark 
moving of foes. Dost thou hear the voice of the 
king ? It is like the bursting of a stream in the 


desart, when it comes, between its echoing rocks, 


to the blasted field of the sun! : 
«© Wide-ſkirted comes down the foe! Sons of 
woody Selma, arise! Be ye like the rocks of our 


land, on whose brown sides are the rolling of 


streams. A beam of Joy comes on my soul. I 
see the foe mighty before me. It is when HE is 


feeble, that the sighs of Fingal are heard: lest 


death ſhould come without renown, and dark- 


neſs dwell on his tomb. Who ſhall lead the war, 
against the host of Alnecma? It is only when 


danger grows, that my sword ſhall ſhine. Such 
was the custom, heretofore, of Trenmor the rul- 
er of winds! and thus descended to battle the 
blue · ſhielded Trathal ! | | 


The chiefs bend towards the king. Each dark- 


by seems to claim the war. They tell, by halves, 
t 


their mighty deeds. They turn their eyes on 
Erin. But far before the rest the son of Morni 
stands. Silent he stands; for who had not heard 


of the battles of Gaul? They rose within his 


soul. His hand, in secret, seized the sword. The 
sword which he brought from Strumon, when 
the strength of Morni failed “. 


* Strumon, stream of the hill, the name of the seat of the 
family of Gaul, in the neighbourhood of Selma. During 
Gaul's cxpedition to Tromathon, mentioned in the poem of 
Oithona, Morni his facher died. Morni ordered the s2word' of 
Strumon, (which had been preserved in the family, as a relique, 
from the days of Colgzth, the most renowned of his ancesrors,) 
to be laid by his side, in the tomb: at the same time, leaving 
it in charge to his son, not to take it from thence till he was 
reduced to the last extremity. Not long after, two of his hro. 
thers being flain in battle, by Coldaronnan, chief of Clutha, 
Gaul went to his father's tomb to take the sword. His ad- 
dreſs to the epirit of the decessed hero is the subject of the 
{lowing ſhort peru, | 


inen 
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On his spear leans Fillan of Selma“, in the 
wandering of his locks. Thrice he raises his eyes 
to Fingal: his voice thrice fails him, as he speaks. 


My brother could not boast of battles: at once 
he strides away. Bent over a distant stream he 
stands: the tear hangs in his eye. He strikes, 


at times, the thistle's head, with his inverted 
spear. Nor is he unseen of Fingal. Sidelon 
he beholds his son. He beholds him, witt 
bursting joy; and turns, amid his crouded soul. 


In silence turns the king toward Mora of woods. 


— — —M— 


Gaul “ Breaker of echoing ſhields; whose head is de ep 
in ſhades ; hear me from the darkneſs of Clora, O son of Col- 
gach, hear! 8 | | 

« No rustling, like the eagle's wing, comes over the course 
of my streams Deep bosomed in the midst of the desart, O 


king of Strumon, hear! 


« Dwellcst thou in the ſhadowy breeze, that pours its dark 


wave over the graſs? Cease to strew the beard of the thistle; 


O chief of Clora, bear! wp 2 
__ « Or ridest thou on a beam, amidst the dark trouble of 
clouds? Pourest thou the loud wind on seas, to roll their blue 
ery over iſles ? hear me, father of Gaul, amidst thy terrors, 
The rustling of eagles is heard, the murmuring oaks. 
ſhake their heads on the hills: dreadful and pleasant is thy 
approach, ſriend of the dwelling of heroes. s 
 Monrni.—* Who awakes me, in the midst of my cloud, 
where my locks of mist spread on the winds? Mixed with 
the noise of streams, why rises the voice of Gaul? 
GAU. My foes are around me, Morvi : their dark ſhips 
descend from their waves. Give the sword of Strumon, that 
beam which thou hidest in thy night. | | 
Morni.—s Take the sword of resounding Strumon ; 1 
look on thy war, my son; I look, a dim meteor, from my 
cloud: Blue · ſnielded Gaul, destroy,” 155 


1 


» Clatho was the daughter of Cathulla, king of loistore. 


Fingal, in one of his expeditions to that iſland, fell in love 


with Clatho, and took her to wife, after the death of Ro- 
crana, the daughter of Cormac, king of Ireland. : 
Clatho was the mother of Reyno, Fillan, and Bosmina, 


mentioned in the battle of Lora. Fillan is often called the son 
of Clatho, to distinguiſh him from those son which Fingal 
had by Ros-crana, g e 3 


1 = + 
— — 
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Raise the voice, O bards !- 


Ing of troubled seas, when some dark ghost, in 


He hides the big tear with his locks. At length 
his voice is heard. 1 e 
« First of the sons of Morni ! Thou rock that 


deſtest the storm! Lead thou my. battle, for the 


race of low laid Cormac. No boy's staff is thy 
spear: no harmleſs beam of light thy sword. Son 
of Morni of steeds, behold the foe ! Destroy! 


Fillan, observe the chief! He is not calm in 
strife: nor burns he heedleſs in battle. My son, 


observe the chief: He is strong as Lubar's 
stream, but never foams and roars. High on 


cloudy Mora, Fingal ſhall behold the war. Stand, 


Oſsian “, near thy father, by the falling stream. 
Selena, move beneath 
the sound. It is my latter field. Clothe it o- 
ver with light.“ | 5555 
As the sudden rising of winds; or distant roll- 
wrath, heaves the billows over an iſle: an iſle, 
the seat of mist, on the deep, for many dark- 


brown years! So terrible is the sound of the 


host, wide- moving over the field. Gaul is tall 


before them. The streams glitter within his 


strides. The bards raise the song by his side. 


He strikes his ſhield between. On the ſkirts of 
the blast the tuneful voices rise. f 


“On Crona,” said the bards, there bursts 


a stream by night. It swells in its own dark 
course, till morning's early beam. Then comes 


it white from the hill, with the rocks and their 
hundred groves. Far be my steps from Crona. 
Death is tumbling there. Be e a stream from 
Mora, sons of e VFVTfFQA 
„Who rises, from his car, on Clutha ? The 
hills are troubled before the king! The dark 


* Ullin being sen to Morven with _— of Oxcar, 02. | 


| ian attends his father, in quality of chief 
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woods echo round, and lighten at his steel. See 
him amidst the foe, like Colgach's + sportful 
ghost: when he scatters the clouds, and rides 


the eddying winds! It is Morni“ of boundin 


zteeds ]! Be like thy father, O Gaul” ? 
„ Selma is opened wide. Bards take the 
trembling harps. Ten youths bear the oaks of 
the feast. A distant sun-beam marks the hill. 
The duſky waves of the blast fly over the fields 


of graſs. Why art thou silent, O Selma? | The 
king returns with all his fame. Did not the 


battle roar; yet peaceful is his brow ?—lt roat- 
ed, and Fingal overcame.—Be like thy father, O 
Fillan P” . 

They move beneath the song. High wave 
their arms, as ruſhy fields, beneath autumnal 


winds. On Mora stands the king in arms. Mist 
flies round his buckler abroad; as, aloft, it hung 
on a bough, on Cormul's moſsy rock. In silence 


BE: 1 —— 

+ There are tome traditions, but, I believe, of late inven- 
tion, that this Colgach was the same with the Galgacus of 
Tacitus, He was the ancestor of Gaul, the son of Morni, and 
appears, from some, really ancient traditions, to have been king a 
or Vergobretus, of the Caledonians; and hence proceeded the 
pretensions of the family of Morni to the throne, which ere - 
ated a good deal of disturbance, both to Comhal and his son 
Fingal, The first was killed in battle by that tribe; and it 
was after Fingal was grown up that they were reduced to 


_ obedience. Colgach signifies fiercely-looking ; which is a 114 ' 
7. 


proper name ſor a warrior, and is probably the origin of G 
gacus ; though I believe it a matter of mere conjecture, that 
the Colgach here mentioned was the same with that hero. 1 
cannot help observing, that the song of the bards is conducted © 
with propriety. Gaul, whose experience might have render- 
his conduct cautious in war, has the example of his father- 


just ruſhing to battle, zet before his eyes. Fillan, on the o- 


ther hand, whose youth might make him impetuous and un- 
arded in action, is put in mind of the scdate and serene be- 
viour of Fingal upon like occasions. 


* The expedition of Morni to Clutha, alluded to here, "BY 


handed down in tradition,. 
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stood by Fingal, and turned my eyes on Cromla's + 

wood: lest I ſhould behold the host, and ruſh 
amid my swelling soul. My foot is forward on 
the heath. I glittered, tall in steel: like the fal- 
ling stream of Tromo, which Maney winds bind 


over with ice. The boy sees it on high, gleam- 
ing to the early beam: toward it he turns his 
ear, and wonders why it is so silent! 
Nor bent over a stream is Cathmor, like a youth 
in a peaceful field. Wide he drew forward the 
war, a dark and troubled wave. But when he 
| beheld Fingal on Mora; his generous pride arose, 
Shall the chief of Atha fight, and no king in 
the field? Foldath lead my people forth. Thou 
- art n beam of ire, © 5 
Forth iſsues Foldath of Moma, like a cloud, 


the robe of ghosts. He drew his sword, a flame, 


from his side. He bade the battle move. The 
tribes, like ridgy waves, dark pour their strength 
around. Haughty is his stride before them. His 
red eye rolls in wrath. He calls Cormul chief 
of Dunratho*; and his words were heard. 
„ Cormul, thou beholdest that path. It winds 
green behind the foe. Place thy people there; 
lest Selma should escape from my sword. Bards 
of green-valleyed Erin, let no voice of yours a- 


rise. The sons of Morven must fall without 


song. They are the foes of Cairbar, Hereaf- 


* 


The mountain Cromla was in the neighbourhood ot the 
ons - this poem ; which was nearly the same with that of 
ingal. | * 5 | 

| 4 Dun-ratho, a Bill, with a plain on its top. Corm-uil, blue 
eye. Foldath dispatches here Cormul to lic in ambuſh behind 
the army of the Caledonians. This speech suits with the cha- 
racter of Foldath, which is, throughout, haughty and pre- 
sumptuous. Towards the latter end of this speech, we find 
the opinion of the times, concerning the unhappineſs of the 
souls of those who were buried without the funeral song. 

This doctrine was inculcated by the bards, to make their or- 

der respectable and neceſsary. So EO 
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ter ſhall the traveller meet their dark, thick mist, 
on Lena, where it wanders, with their ghosts, 
beside the reedy lake. Never ſhall they rise, 
without song, to the dwelling of winds.” _ 
Cormul darkened, as he went. Behind him 
ruſhed his tribe. They sunk beyond the rock. 
Gaul spoke to Fillan of Selma; as his eye pursued 
the course of the dark eyed chief of Dunratho. 
«© Thou beholdest the steps of Cormul ! Let thine 
arm be strong! When he is low, son of Fingal), 
remember Gaul in war. Here fall forward in- 
to battle, amid the ridge of shields.” 1 
The sign of death ascends: the dreadful sound 
of Morni's ſhield. Gaul pours his voice between. 
Fingal rises on Mora. He saw them, from wing 
to wing, bending at once in strife. Gleaming, 
on his own dark hill, stood Cathmor of streamy 
Atha. The kings were like two spirits of hea» 
ven, standing each on his gloomy cloud: when 
they pour abroad the winds, and lift the roaring 
seas. The blue-tumbling of waves is before 
them, marked with the paths of whales. They 
themselves are calm and bright. The gale lifts 
ſlowly their locks of mist! „ 
What beam of light hangs high in air! What 
beam, but Morni's dreadful sword! Death is 
strewed on thy paths, O Gaul! Thou foldest 
them together in thy rage. Like a young oak 
falls Tur-lathon“, with his branches round him. 
His high bosomed spouse stretches her white 
arms in dreams, to the returning chief, as ſhe 
 fleeps by gurgling Moruth, in * desordered 
locks. It is his ghost, Oichoma. The chief is 
lowly laid. + 3 „ 


* Tur-lachon, 1 trunk of a tree, Moruth, great itream. 
_  . Oichaoma, mild maid. Dun-lora, the bill of the noicy cream. 
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Hearken not to the winds for Turlathon's e- 
choing ſhield. It is pierced, by his streams. Its 
sound is past away. - | 
Not peaceful is the hand of Foldath. He 
winds his course in blood. Connal met him in 
fight. They mixed their clanging steel. Why 
| ſhould mine eyes behold them! Connal, thy 
- locks are grey! Thou wert the friend of stran- 
gers, at the moſs-covered rock of Dun-lora. 
When the ſkies were rolled together: then thy 
feast was spread. The stranger heard the winds 
without; and rejoiced at thy burning oak. Why 
son of Duth-caron, art thou laid in blood: The 
blasted tree bends above thee. Thy ſhield lies 
broken near. Thy blood mixes with the stream; 
thou breaker of the ſhields! ET. 
Oſcsian took the spear in his wrath. But Gaul 
ruſhed forward on Foldath. The feeble paſs by 
his side: his rage is turned on Moma's chief 
Now they had raised their deathful spears: un- 
seen an arrow came: It pierced the hand of Gaul. 
His steel fell sounding to earth. Young Fillan 
came *, with Cormul's ſhield ! He stretched it 
large before the chief. Foldath sent his ſhouts 
abroad, and kindled all the field: as a blast that 
lifts the wide-winged flame over Lumon's echo- 
ing groves T7. 5 „„ 
« Son of blue. eyed Clatho, said Gaul, 0 
Fillan! thou art a beam from heaven, that, com- 
ing on the troubled deep, binds up the tempest's 
wing. Cormul is fallen before thee. Early art 


— — — — ——x — ß—ß P CC 
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»Fillan had been dispatched by Gaul to oppose Cormul, 
who had been sent by Foldath to lie in ambuſh behind the Ca- 
ledonian army, It appears that Fillan had killed Cormul, o- 
therwize he could not be supposed to have poſseſsed himself 

of the ſhicld of that chief, x 48 5 
1 Lumon, bending bill; a mountain in Inis huva, or that 

part of South Britain which 4s over - against the Iriſh caast. 
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thou in the fame of thy fathers. Ruſh not too 

far, my hero. I cannot lift the spear to aid. I 

stand harmleſs in battle: but my voice ſhall be 

poured abroad. The sons of Selma ſhall hear, 
and remember my former deeds  _ 

His terrible voice rose on the wind. The host 
bends forward in sight. Often had they heard 
him, at Strumon, when he called Pax to the 
chace of the hinds. He stands tall amid the war, 
as an oak in the ſkirts of a storm, which now is 
cloathed on high, in mist: then ſhews its broad, 
-waving head. The musing hunter lifts his eye, 
from his ruſhy field! 

My soul pursues thee, O Fillan! chrou gh the 
path of tty fame. Thou rolledst the foe 7 
thee. Now Foldath, . perhaps, may fiy: But 

night, comes down with its clouds. Cathmor's 
horn is heard on high. The sons of Selma hear 
the voice of Fingal, from Mora's gathered mist. 

The bards pour their song, like dew, on the re- 

turning war. 

„Who comes from Strumon,” they wid, a- 
« mid her wandering locks ? She is mournful | 
in her steps, and lifts her blue eyes toward Erin. 
Why art thou sad, Evir-choma *®? Who is like 
thy chief in renown 7 He descended dreadful to 
battle; he returns, like a light from a cloud. 

He raised the sword in wrath : they ſhrunk be- 
fore blue - ſhielded Gaul? 

Joy, like the rustling gale, comes on the 
soul of the king. He remembers. the battles of 
old ; the days wherein his fathers fought. The 

days of old return on Fingal's mind, as he be- 
| holds the renown of his son. As the sun rejoices | 
from his cloud, over the tree his beams have rais- 


— ——m —— —=—— — — — 


"© Fvir choama, mild and rtatel ; maid, the wiſe of Gaul. She 


was the daughter of Casdu-conglaſs, chief ol · dronlo, one 
the Hebrides, F | CREE ; : * 
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ed, as it ſhakes its lonely head on the heath ; 50 | 


joyful is the king over Fillan ! ö 
« As the rolling of thunder on hills, when 15 
ra's fields are still and dark. Such are the steps 


of Selma pleasant and dreadful to the ear. They 


return with their sound, like eagles to their dark- 


browed rock, after the prey is torn on the fields, 
the dun sons of the bounding hind. Your fathers | 
' rejoice from their clouds, sons of streamy Selma.” 


Such was the nightly voice of bards, on Mora 


of the hinds. A flame rose, from an hundred 
| oaks, which winds had torn from Cormul's steep. 


The feast is spread in the midst; around sat the 
gleaming chicfs. Fingal is there in his strength. 
The eagle-winy * of his helmet sounds. The 


rustling blasts of the west unequal ruſh through 


night. Long looks the king in silence round: 
at length, his words are heard. 

« My soul feels a want in our joy. I behold 
a breach among my*friends. The head of one 
tree is low. The squally wind pours in on Sel- 
ma. Where is the chief of Dun-lora? Ovught 


Connal to be forgot at the feast ? When did he 
forget the stranger, in the midst of his echoing 
hall? Ye are silent in my presence! Connal is 


then no more. Joy meet thee, O warrior! like a 
stream of light. Swift be thy course to thy fa- 
thers along the roaring winds ! Ofzian, thy soul 


is fire; kindle the memory of the king. Awake 


the battles 'of Connal, when firſt he ſhone in 


war. The locks of Connal were grey. His days 
of youth + were mixed with 1 mine. In one day 


e EDD - 


* The kings of Caledonia and Ireland had a plume of ca- 
gle' s feathers, by way of ornament, in their helmets It was 


from this distinguiſhed mark that Oſsian knew Cathmor, in 


the second book. 
After the death of Comhal, and during the usurpation of 


the uibe of Morni, N Was cducated i in private by Duth · 
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Duthcaron first strung our bows against the roes 
of Dun-lora. 7 55 
« Many,” I said, “ are our paths to battle, 
in green valleyed Erin. Often did our sails arise, 
over the blue-tumbling waves; when we came, 
in other days, to aid the race of Conar. The 
Strife roared once in Alnecma, at the foam-cover- 
ed streams of Duth-ala “. With Cormac de- 
scended to battle .Duthcaron from cloudy Selma. 
Nor descended Duthcaron alone, his son was by 
his side, the long-haired youth of Connal lifting 
the first of his spears. Thou didst command 
them, O Fingal! to aid the king of Erin. 
Like the bursting strength of ocean, the 
sons of Bolga ruſhed to war. Colc-ulla + was 
before them, the chief of blue-streaming Atha. 
The battle was mixed on the plain. Cormac 1 


— 
— 


caron. It was then he contracted that intimacy with Conval 
the son of Duthcaron, which occasions his regretting eo much 
his fall. When Fingal was grown up, he soon reduced the 
tribe of Motni ; and, as it appears from the subsequent episode, 
sent Duthcaron and his son Connal, to the aid of Cormac the 
son of Conar, king of Ireland, who was driven to the last ex- 
tremity by the insurrections of the Firbolg. This episode throws 
farther light on the contests between the Cael and Firbolg. 
+ * Duth-ala, a river in Connaugh; it signifies, dart ruſbing 
water, | | 

+ Colc-ulla, firm look in readineſs. He was the brother of 

Borbar-duthul, the father of Cairbar and Cathmor, who after 
the death of Cormac, the son of Artho, succcſsively mounted 
the Iriſh throne, 

t Cormac, the son of Conar, the second king ef Ireland, of 
the race of the Caledonians, This insurrection of the Firbol 
happened towards the latter end of the long reign of Cormac, 
He never poſseſsed the Iriſh throne peaceably. The party of 
the family of Atha had made several attempts to overturn 
the succeſsion in the race of Conar, before they effected it, in 
the minority of Cormac, the son of Artho. Ireland, from the 
most ancient accounts concerning it, seems to have been al- 

ways 80 disturbed by domestic commotions, that it is difficult 
to say, whether it ever was, for any length of time, subject 
to one monarch, It is certain, that every province, if not e- 
very small district, had its own king. One of these pecty 


a 
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ſhone in bis own striſe, bright as the forms of 


his fathers. But, far before the rest, Duthca- 
von hewed down the foe. Nor ſlept the arm of 


Connal by his father's side. Colc- ulla prevailed 


on the plain ; like scattered mist, fled the people 


of Cormac *. 


« Then rose the sword of Duthcaron, and 


the steel of broad-ſhielded Connal. They {ſhaded 
their flying friends, like two rocks, with their 


heads of pine. Night came down on Duth- ula; 


silent strode the chiefs over the field. A moun- 
tain- stream roared acroſs the path, nor could 
Duthcaron bound over its course.“ Why stands 


my father ?” said Connal. © I hear the ruſbing 


Fo 8. IS 


« Fly, Connal,” he said. 4 Thy father's | 
strergth begins to fail. I come wounded from 


battle. Here let me rest in night.” „ But thou 


{halt not remain alone,” said Connal's bursting 


sigb. My ſhield is an oy ca to cover the 


king of Dun-lcra.” He 


0 


ends dark above his 


father. The mighty Duthcaron dies. 


Day rose, and night returned. No lonely bard 
appeared, deep musing on the heath: and could 


Connal leave the tomb of his father, till he ſhould 
receive his fame? He bent the bow against the 


roes of Duth-ula, He spread the lonely feast. 
Seven nights he laid his head on the tomb, and 


princes aſsumed, at times, the title of king of Ireland, and, on 
account of his superior ſorce, or in cates of public danger, was 
acknowledged by the rest as such; but the zucceſeion, from 
father to son, does not appear to have beeen establiſned. It 
was the divisions amongst themselves, arising from the bad 
constitution of their government that, at last, subjected the 
Iriſh to a foreign yoke. | | 
The inhabitants of Ullin or Ulster, who were of the race 
ef the Caledonians, seem alone to have been the firm friends 
to the succeſsion in the family of Conar. The Firbolg were 


_ only subject to them by constraint, and embraced every op- 


ꝓdi tunit y to throw off their yoke. 
f Ls bas 
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saw his father in his dreams. He saw him rolled 
dark, in a blast, like the vapour of reedy Lego. 
At length the steps of Colgan + came, the bard 
of high Temora. Duthcaron received his fame, 
and brightened, as he rose on the wind. 
„ Pleasant to the ear,” said Fingal, “ is the 
praise of the kings of men, when their bows are 
strong in battle; when they soften at the sight of 
the sad. Thus let my name be renowned, when 
bards ſhall lighten my rising soul. Carril, son 
of Kinfena! take the bards and raise a tomb. Lo- 
night let Connal dwell within his narrow house. 
Let not the soul of the valiant wander on the 
winds. Faint glimmers the moon on Moi-lena, 
through the broad-headed groves of the hill! 
| 8 Colgan, the «on of Cathmul, was the principal bard of 
'Cormac, king of Ireland. The following dialogue, on the 
loves of Fingal and Ros-crana, may be ascribed to him: 
'Ros-crana. By night, came a dream to Ros-crana ! I feel 
my beating soul. No vision of the forms of the dead came to 
the blue eyes of Erin. But, rising from the wave of the north, 
1 beheld him bright in his locks. 1 beheld the son of the king. 
My beating soul is high. I laid my head down in night; a- 
gain ascended the form. Why delayest thou thy coming, 
Young rider of stormy waves ! o | | 
But, there, far-distant, he comes; where seas roll their 
green ridges in mist! Young dweller of my soul; why dost 
thou delay— | pre Tr Way 
Fix GAL. It was the soft voice of Moi-lena! the pleasant 
| breeze of the valley of roes! But why dost thou hide thee in 
ſhades ? Young love of heroes rise. Are not thy steps cover. 
ed with light? In thy groves thou appearest, Ros-crana, 
like the zun in the gathering of clouds. Why dost thou hide 
thee in ſhades? Young love of heroes rise. | 
|  Roscnrana. My fluttering soul is high ! Let me turn from 
the steps of the king. He has heard my secret voice, and ſhall 
my blue eyes roll in his presence ? Roe of the hill of moſs, to- 
ward thy dwelling I move. Meet me ye breezes of Mora! 
_ as | move through the valley of winds. But why ſhould he 
ascend his ocean? Son of heroes, my soul is thine! My steps 
ſhall not move to the desart: the light of Ros-crana is here, 
Fina. It was the light tread of a ghost, the fair dweller 
of eddy ing winds, Why deceivest thou me, with thy voice : 
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Raise stones, beneath its beam, to all the fallen 
in war, Though no chiefs were they, yet their 
hands were strong in fight. They were my rock 
in danger. 'The mountain from which I spread 
my eagle-wings. Thence am I renowned. Car- 
r1] forget not the low !” - Se 
Loud, at once, from the hundred bards, rose 
the song of the tomb. Carril strode before them, 
they are the murmur of streams behind his steps. 
Silence dwells in the vales of Moi-lena, where 
each, with its own dark rill, is winding between 
the hills. I heard the voice of the bards, leſsen- 
ing, as they moved along. I leaned forward 
from my ſhield, and felt the kindling of my 
soul. Half. formed, the words of my song burst 
forth upon the wind. So hears a tree, on the 
vale, the voice of spring around. It pours its 
green leaves to the sun. It ſhakes it lonely 
head. Ihe hum of the mountain bee is near it; 
the hunter sees it, with joy, from the blasted 
heath. 1 . 
Voung Fillan at a distance stood. His helmet 
lay glittering on the ground. His dark hair is 
loose to the blast. A beam of light is Clatho's 
con! He heard the words of the Ling; with joy. 
He leaned forward on his spear. pi 
«© My son, said car-borne Fingal; “ Isa 
thy deeds, and my soul was glad. The fame of 
our fathers, I said, bursts from its gathering 
cloud. Thou art brave, son of Clatho ! but 
Hheadlong in the strife. So did. not Fingal ad- 
vance, though he never feared a foe. Let thy 


— 


Here let me test in ſhades. Shouldst thou stretch thy white 
arm from thy grove, thou sun- beam of Cormac of Erin! 
 Ros-cxanNa. He is gone! and my blue eyes are dim; 
faint-rolling, in all my tears, But, there, I behold him, alone; 
king of Selma, my soul is thine. Ah me! what clanging of 

armour ! Colc-ulla of Atha is near} ib an 
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le be a ridge behind. They are thy strength 

in EN field. Then ſhalt thou be long renowned, 
and behold the tombs of the old. The memory 
of the past returns, my deeds in other years: 
when first I descended from ocean on the green- 

valleyed iſle.“ 

We bend towards the voice of che king. The 

moon looks abroad ſrom her cloud. The grey- 
ſkirted mist is near: the dwelling of the gliosts! 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

The wecond night continues. Fingal relates, at the feat, 1¹⁸ ono! 
Arit expedition into Ireland, and bis marriage with Rorcrano, the 
daughter of Cormac, king of that inland. The 1rith chiefi con- 
| went in the prezence of Cathmor, The situation of the king de- 
 weribed, The tory of Sul-malla, the daughter of Conmor, ting 
of Inis. bund, 2oho, in the dieguize of a young warrior, bad ful - 
lawed Cathmor to the war. The ullen behaviour of Foldath, 
who bad command:d in the battle of the preceding day, renews the 
difference between bim and Malthos ; but Cathmor, interpocing, 
end it. The chiefs feait, and hear the rong of Fonar the bard, 

Cathmor returns to rect, at a distance from the army. The ꝓbost 
of bis brother Cairbar appears to bim in a dream : and obicureiy 
foretelli the ue of the war, The wolilaquy of the king, He 
_ dircovers Sul-malla, Morning comes. Her oliloguy clocns the 


* « Ty EN 5 og 
: Bans an oak,” said the king, “ I sat 

on Selma's streamy rock, when Connal rose, 

from the sea, with the broken spear of Duthca- 
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This episode has an immediate connnection with the to- 
ry of Connal and Duth-caron, in the latter end of the third 
book. Fingal, sitting beneath an oak, near the palace of Sel- 

ma, discovers Connal just landing from Ireland. The danger 
which threatened Cormac king of Ireland induces him to sail 
immediately to that iſland. | tory is introduced, by the 
king, as a pattern for the future behaviour of Fillan, ho 
g V e 
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ron. Far distant stood the youth. He turned 
away his eyes. He remembered the steps of 
his father, on bis own green hills. I darkened 
in my place. Duſky thoughts flew over my 
soul. The kings of Erin rose before me. I 
half-unſheathed the sword. Slowly approached 
the chiefs. They lifted up their silent eyes. 
Like a ridge of clouds, they wait for the burst- 
ing forth of my voice My voice was, to them, 
a wind from heaven to roll the mist away. 
« bade my white sails to rise before the 
roar of Cona's wind. Three hundred youths 
looked, from their waves, on Fingal's boſsy 
ſhield, High on the mast it hung, and marked 
the dark-blue sea. But when night came down, 
I struck, at times, the warning boſs : I struck, 
and looked on high, for fie ry-haired Ul-erin “. 
Nor absent was the star of heaven. It travelled 
red between the clouds. I pursued the lovely 
beam, on the faint-gleaming deep. With morn- 
ing Erin rose in mist. We came into the bay 
of Moi- lena, where its blue waters tumbled, in 
the bosom of echoing woods. Here Cormac, in 
his secret hall, avoids the strength of Colc- ulla. 
Nor he alone avoids the foe. The blue eye of 
ERos-cràna is there: Ros-crina + white-handed- 
maid, the daughter of the king! N 
Grey, on his pointleſs spear, came forth the 
aged steps of Cormac. He smiled, from his 


* Ul erin, the guide to Treland, a star known by that name 
in the days of Fingal, and very use ful te those who sailed, by 
night, from the Hebrides, or Caledonia, to the coast of Ulster. 
I Kos, rana, the beam of the rising aun: ſhe was the mother 
of Oſsian, The lriſh bards relate strange fictions concerning 
this princeſs. Their stories, however concerning Fingal, if 
they mean him by Fin Mac Comal, are so inconsistent and 
__ notoriouſly fabulous, that they do not deserve to be mention- 
"ell, Yor they evidently bear, along with them, the marks of 
late invention. | i 353 
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waving locks ; but grief was in his soul. He saw 
us few before him, and his sigh arose. I see 
the arms of Trenmor,” he said; “ and these are 
the steps of the king! Fingal! thou art a beam 
of light to Cormac's darkened soul. Early is thy 
fame, my son: but strong are the foes of Erin. 
They ore like the roar ir streams in the land, 
son of car-borne Comhal !” © Yet they may be 
rolled“ away,” I said in my rising soul.“ We 
are not of the race of the feeble, king of blue- 
ſhielded hosts! Why ſhould fear come amongst 
us, like a ghost of night? The soul of the vali- 
ant grows, when foes increase in the field. Roll 
no e, king of Erin, on the young in 
war 12 85 
The bursting tears of the king came down. 
He seized my hand in silence. Race of the 
daring Trenmor !” at length he said, „I roll 
no cloud before thee. Thou burnest in the fire 
of thy fathers. I behold thy fame. It marks 
thy course in battle, like a stream of light. But 
wait the coming of Cairbar , my son must join 
thy sword. He calls the sons of Erin, from all 
their distant streams.“ 8 7 
« We came to the hall of the king, where it 
rose in the midst of rocks, on whose dark sides 


= == 


#* Cormac had said that the foes were lie the roar of streams, 
and Fingal continues the metaphor. The speech of the young 
hero is spirited, and consistent with that sedate intrepidity, 
which eminently distinguiſhes his character throughout. 

f Cairbar, the son of Cormac, was afterwards king of Ire. 
land. His reign was ſhort. He was succeeded by his son 
Artho, the father of that Cormac who was murdered by Cair- 
bar the son of Borbar-duthul. Cairbar, the son of Cormac, 
long after his son Artho was grown to man's estate, had, by 
his wife Beltanno, another son, whose name was Ferad-artho, 
He was the only one remaining of the race of Conar the first 
king of Ireland, when Fingal's expedition against Cal bar the 
2 on of Borbar-quthul happened. See more of Ferad-artho in 
the eighth book. | 

e 
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were the marks of streams of old. Broad oaks. 
bend around with their moſs. The thick birch 
is waving near. Half-hid, in her ſhady. grove, 
_ Ros-crana raises the song. Her white hands 
move on the harp. I beheld her blue-rolling 
eyes. She was like a spirit“ of heaven, half- 
folded in the ſkirt.of a cloud! - _» 
Three days we feast at Moi-lena. She rises 
bright in my troubled soul. Cormac beheld me 
dark. He gave the white bosomed maid. She. 
comes with bending eye, amid the wandering of. 
her heavy locks. She came! Straight the battle 
roared. Colc-ulla appeared: I took my spear. 
My sword rose, with my people, against the 
* The attitude of Ros · crana is illustrated by this simile 3 
for the ideas of those times, concerning the spirits of the de. 
ceased, were not so gloomy and disagreeable, as those of zuc- 
 ceeding ages. The spirits of women, it was supposed, retain- 
ed that beauty which they poſseſsed while living, and tran- 
ported themselves from place to place, with that gliding mo- 
tion, which Homer ascribes to the The Sen i | 
which poets, leſs ancient than Ofsian, have left us of those 
beautiful figures, that appeared sometimes on the hills, are e- 
legant and picturesque. They compare them to the rain-boro- 
or streams ; Or, the gilding of sun-beams on the bills. =P 
A chief who lived three centuries ago, returning from the 
war, understood that his wife or mistreſs was dead. A bard 
introduces him speaking the following soliloquy, when he 
came within sight of the place where he had left her at his. 
| re: | | Eb 
« My soul darkens in sorrow. I behold not the «moke of 
my hall. No grey dog bounds at my streams. Silence dwells. 
in the valley of trees. | p 
1 1g that a rainbow on Crunath ?- It flies: and the ſky is 
dark. Again, thou movest, bright, on the heath, thou sun- 
beam cloathed in a ſnower! Hah ! it is ſhe, my love! her 
gliding course on the bosom of winds!” ? __- 
In succeeding times the beauty pf Ros-crana paſsed into a. 
proverb ; and ve highest compliment that could be paid to 
2 was to compare her person with the daughter of 


tu fein an Ros crana. 


Siol Chormaec na nom u. g 
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ridgy foe. Alnecma fled. Colc-ulla fell. Fin- 
gal returned with fame.” 1 Ne 
„ Renowned is he, O Fillan ? who fights, in 

the strength of his host The bard pursues his 
steps thro' the land of the foe. But he who 
_ fights alone; few are his deeds to other times! 
He ſhines to-day a mighty light. To-morraw, 
he is low. One song contains his fame. His 
name is on one dark field. He is forgot; but 
where his tomb sends forth the tufted graſs.” 
Such are the words of Fingal, on Mora of the 


roes. Three bards, from the rock of Cormul, 


pour down the pleasing song. Sleep descends,.: 
n the sound, on the bro-d-ſkirted host. Carril 
returned with the bards, from the tomb of Dun- 
lora's chief. The voice of morning ſhall not 
come to the duſky bed of Duthcaron No more 
ſhalt thou hear the tread of roes, around thy nar- 
row house! )) 

As roll the troubled clouds, round a meteor of 
night, when they brigliten their sides with its 
light, along the heaving sea, so gathers Erin a- 
round the gleaming form of Cathmor. He, tall 
in the midst, careleſs, lifts at times, his spear: 
as swells or falls the sound of Fonar's distant 
harp. * Near him leaned, against a rock, Sul- 


F 


nn order to illustrate this paſsage, I ſhall give here the 
history on which it is founded, as 1 have gathered it from 
tradition. The nation of the Fir bolg who inhabited the 
south of Ireland, being originally descended from the Belgæ, 
who polseſsed the south and south- west coast of Britain, kept. 
up, for many ages, an amicable correspondence with their mo- 
ther: country; and sent aid to the Britiſh Belgæ, when they 
were preſzed by the Romans or other new - comers trom the 
continent. Con- mor, king of Inis-huna, (that part of South 
Britain which is over- against the !riſh coast) being attacked, 
by what enemy is not mentioned, sent ſor aid to Cairbar, lord 
of Atha, the most potent chief of the Fir-bolg. Cairbar dis- 
patched his brother Cathmor to the aſeistance of Con-mor. 
Cathmor, after * of fortune, put an end td 


$ » 
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malla * of blue · eyes, the white-bosomed daugh- 
ter of Conmor, king of Inis-huna. To his aid 
came blue-ſhietded Cathmor, and rolled his foes 
away. Sul-malla beheld him stately in the hall 
of feasts, Nor careleſs rolled the eyes of Cath- 
mor on the long-haired maid — - 
Ihe third day arose, when Fithil + came from 
Erin of the streams. He told of the lifting up of 
the ſhield 4 in Selma: He told of the danger of 
Cairbar. Cathmor raised the sail at Cluba : but 
the winds were in other lands, Three days he 
remained on the coast, and turned his eyes on 
Conmor's halls. He remembered the daughter 
of strangers, and his sigh arose. Now when the 
winds awaked the wave; from the hill came a 
— = i 
the war, by the total defeat of the enemies of Inis- huna, and 
returned in triumph to the residence of Con mor. There, at 
a ſeast, Sulmalla, the daughter of Con- mor, fell desperately 
in love with Cathmor, who, before her paſsion was disclose 
was recalled to Ireland by his brother Cairbar, upon the news 
ol the intended expedition of Fingal, to re-establiſh the fami- 
ly of Conar on the Iriſh throne, The wind being contrary, 
Cathmor remained, for three days, in a neighbouring bay, 
during which time Sul-malla disguised herself in the habit of 
' a young warrior, and came to offer him her service in the 
war. Cathmor accepted of the proposal, sailed for treland, 
and arrived in Ulster a few days before the death of Cairbar, 
* Sul-malla, y- rolling eyes, Caon-mor, mild and tall. 
Inis.huna, green iſland. 5 3 
+ Fithil, an inferior bard, It may either be taken here for 
the proper name of a man, or in the literal sense, as the bards 
were the heralds and meſsengers of those times. Cathmor, it 
is probable, was absent, when the rebellion of his brother 
Cairbar, and the aſ:aſsination of Cormac, king of Ireland, 
happened. Cathmor and his followers had on)y arrived, from 
Inis-huna, three days before, the death of Cairbar, which suf- 
ficiently clears his character ſrom any imputation of being 
concerned in the conspiracy, with his brother. F 
4 The ceremovy which was used by Fingal, when he pre- 
pared for an expedition, is related thus in tradition : A bard 
at midnight, went to the hall, where the tribes feasted upon 
solemn occasions, raised the war song, and thrice called the 
irits of their deceased ancestors to come, on their clouds, to 


behold the actions of their children, He wen fixed the field 


af 
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youth in arms; to lift the sword with Cathmor, 
in his echoing. fields. It was the white-armed 
Sul-malla. Fecret ſhe dwelt beneath her helmet. 
Her steps were in the path of the king: on him 
her blue eyes rolled with joy, when he lay by his 
roaring streams! But Cathmor thought, that, on 
Lumon, ſhe still pursued the roes. He thought, 
that fair on a rock, ſhe stretched her white hand 
to the wind; to feel its course from Erin, the 
green dwelling of her love. He had promised to 
return, with his white-bosomed sails. The maid 
is near thee, O Cathmor ! leaming on her rock. 
The tall forms of the chiefs stand around; all 
but dark-browed Foldath *. He leaned against 
a distant tree, rolled into his haughty soul. His 
buſhy hair whistles in wind. At times, bursts 
the hum of a song. He struck the tree, at length, 
in wrath; and ruſhed before the king! Calm and 
stately, to the beam of the oak, arose the form of 
young Hidalla. His hair falls round his blushing 
cheek, in wreaths of waving light. Soft was his 
voice in Clon-ra +, in the valley of his fathers. 


Trenmor, on a tree on the rock of Selma, striking it, at 
times, with the blunt end of a vpear, and singing the war-song 
between, Thus he did for three succeſsive nights, and, in the 

mean time, meſsengers were dispatched to call together the 
\  trihes; or, to use an ancient expreſvion, to call them from all — 
their 3treams. This phrase alludes to the situation of the resi- 
dences of the clans, which were generally fixed in valleys, 
where the torrents of the neighbouring mountains were cul» 
lected into one body, and became large 1treams or tivers. Ube 
lifting up of the ſhield, was the phrase tor beginning a war. | 

* The 5urly attitude of Foldath is a proper preamble to his 
after-behaviour. Chaffcd with the disappointment of the vic- 
| tory which he promised him, elf, he becomes paſelonate and, 
qverbearing. The quarrel which succeeds between him and 


Malthos, is introduced, to raize the character of Cathmor, 


whose superior worth ſhines forth, in his mani manner of 

ending tke difference between the chiefs, _ . 

3 f Claon-rath, winding feld. The th are seldom pronounced 
- audibly in the Galic language, mn. 
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Soft was his voice when he touched the harp, in- 
the hall, near his roaring streams! . 
„ King of Erin,“ said Hidalla, „ now is the 


time to feast. Bid the voice of bards arise. Bid 
them roll the night away. The soul returns from 
song more terrible to war. Darknefs settles on 

Erin. From hill to hill bend the ſkirted clouds. 


Far and grey, on the heath, the dreadful strides 


of ghosts are seen: the ghosts- of those who fell, 
bend forward to their song. Bid, O Cathmor! 


the harps to rise, to brighten the dead, on their 


wWandering blasts. “ . 
He all the dead forgot,” said Foldath's burst- 


ing wrath. Did not I fail in the field? Shall 


I then hear the song? Yet was not my course 
Hharmleſs in war. Blood was a stream around my 
steps. But the feeble were behind me. The foe 


has escaped from my.sword. In Clon-ra's vale 
touch thou the harp. Let Dura answer to the 


voice of Hidalla. Let some maid look, from the 


wood, on thy long, yellow locks. Fly from Lu- 


| bars echoing plain. This is the field of heroes!“ 


King of Erin“, Malthos said, it is thine 
to lead in war. Thou art a fire to our eyes, on 


the dark-brown field. Like a blast  rwou hast 


st over hosts. Tov hast laid them low in 
lood. But who has heard Thy words returning 


from the field? The wrathful delight in- death. 
Their remembrance rests on the wounds of their 


spear. Strife is folded in THEIR thoughts: 


THEIR words are ever heard. Thy course, chief 


of Moma, was like a troubled stream. The dead 


| were rolled on thy path: but others also lift the 
spear. Wx were not feeble behind thee 3 but 


foe was strong.“ 


*The speech of 'Malthos is, rg ory a zevert repri— 


wand to the hlustering behaviour of F 
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Cathmor beſſeld the rising rage, and bending 
forward of either chief: for half-unſheathed, 
they held their swords, and rolled their silent 

eyes. Now would they have mixed in horrid 
| fray, had not the wrath of Cathmor burned. He 
drew his sword: it gleamed thro' night, to the 

| high-flaming oak! © Sons of pride,” said the 
king, © allay your swelling souls. Retire in 
night. Why ſhould wy rage arise? Should 1 
_ contend with both in arms? It is no time for 
_ 8trife ! Retire, ye clouds, at my feast. Awake 


my soul no more.“ | 


They sunk from the king on either side; like 
two columns of morning mist, when the sun 
rises between them, on his glittering rocks. 
Dark is their rolling on either side ; each toward. 
its reedy pool) e 
ZBilent sat the chiefs at the feast. They look, 
at times, on Atha's king, where he strode, on 
| his rock, amid his settling soul. The host lie 
along the field. Sleep descends on Moi-lena.. 
The voice of Fonar ascends alone, beneath his 
distant tree. It ascends in the praise of Cath- 
mor, son of Larthon of Lumon. But Cath- 


* This comparison is favourable to the priority of Cath- 
mor over his two chieſs. | ſhall illustrate this paſsage with. 
another from a fragment of an ancient poem, just now in my. 
hands. As the zun is above the vapours, which his beams 
have raised; $0 is the soul of the king above the sons of fear. 
They roll dark below him; he rejoices in the robe of hies 
beams. But when feeble deeds wander on the soul of the 
| king, he is a darkened sun rolled along the ſky : the valley is 
dead below; flowers whither beneath the drops of the night,” 
+ Lear-thon, ca- mv, the name of the chief of that colon 
of the Firbolg, which first migrated into Ireland, Larthon's 
| first settlement in that country is related in the seventh book. 
He was the ancestor of Cathmor; and is here called Larabon 
of Lumon, from a high hill of that name in. Inis-huna, the. 
ancient seat of the Fir-bolg. The character of Cathmor. is 
preverved. He had mentioned, in the first book, the aver... 
gion of that chick. to praise, and we find him here lying at che 


tented the body of the person who was to 
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mor did not hear his praise. H@&Hy at the roar 


ol a stream. The rustling breeze of night flew 


over his whistling locks. | WEE. 
His brother came to his dreams, half seen 


from his low-hung cloud. Joy rose darkly in 
his face. He had heard the song of Carril “. 


A blast sustained his dark-ſkirted cloud; which 


| he $eized in the bosom of night, as he rose, with 
his fame, towards his airy hall. Half-mixed 
with the noise of the stream, he poured his fee- 
ble words. i | 


% Toy met the soul of Cathmor. His voice | 


was heard on Moi-lena. The bard gave his song 


to Cairbar. He travels on the wind. My form 


1s in my father's hall, like the gliding of a terri- 
ble light, which darts acroſs the desart, in a 


stormy night. No bard ſhall be wanting at thy 


tomb, when thou art lowly laid. The sons of 


song love the valiant. Cathmor, thy name is 


a pleasant ga'e. The mournful sounds arise! On 


side of a stream, that the noise of it might drown the voice 


of Fonar, who, according co the custom of the times, sung his 
eulogium in his evening eng. Though other chiefs, as well as 


Cathmor, might be averse to hear their own praise, we find 


it the universal policy of the times, to allow the bards to be as 


extravagant as they pleased in their encomiums on the leaders 


of armies, in the presence of their people. The vulgar, who had 
no great ability to judge for themselves, received the charac- 


ters of their princes, entirely upon the faith of their bards, 


* Carril, the son of Kinfena, by the orders of Oſsian, sun 
the funeral clegy at the tomb of Cairbar, See the second book 
towards the end. In all these po-ms, the visits of ghosts, to 
their living friends, are short, and their language obscure, both 
which circumstances tend to throw a solemn gloom on these 


tuperbatural scenes. Towards the latter end of the speech of 


the ghost of Cairbar, he fortels the death of Cathmor, by e- 


numerating those signals, which, according to the opinion of 


the times, preceded the death of a person renowned. It was 


thought that the ghosts of deceased bards sung, for three 
nights preceding the death (near the place where his tomb 


was to be raig'd) round an ungubstantia! 1 which repre- 


lie. | 


* 
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Lubar's field there is a voice! Louder still, ye 
ſhadowy ghosts! The dead were full of fame! 
Shrilly swells the feeble sound. The rougher 
blast alone is heard! Ah, soon is Cathmor 
low !” Rolled into himself he flew, wide on the 
bosom of winds. The old oak felt his departure, 
and shook its whistling head. Cathmor starts 
from rest. He takes his deathful spear. He 
lifts hig eyes around. He sees but dark-ſkirted 
night,  _ F 0 
et“ was the voice of the king,” he said. 
«© But now his form is gone. Unmarked is your 
path in the air, ye children of the night. Often, 
like a reflected beam, are ye scen in the desart 
wild: but ye retire in your blasts, before our 
steps approach. Go then, ye feeble race] Know- 
ledge with you there is none ! Your joys are 
weak, and like the dreams of our rest, or the 
light-winged thought, that flies acroſs the soul. 
Shall Cathmor soon be low? Darkly laid in his 
narrow house ? Where no morning comes, with 
her half-opened eyes? Away, thou ſhade! to 
fight is mine! All further thought away! I ruſh 
forth, on eagle's wings, to seize my beam of 
fame. In the lonely vale of streams, abides the 
narrow Þ soul. Years roll on, seasons return, 
but he is still unknown. In a blast comes cloudy 
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The soliloquy of Cathmor suits the magnanimity of his 
character. Though staggered at first with the prediction of 
Cairbar's ghost, he soon comforts himself with the agreeable 

prospect of his future renown; and, like Achilles, prefers a 
short and glorious life to an obscure length of years in retire- 
ment and ease. | 4h HERE 

+ An indolent and unwarlike life was held in extreme con- 
tempt. Whatever a philosopher may say, in praise of quiet and 
retirement, I am far from thinking but they weaken and de. 

base the human mind. When the faculties of the soul are not 
exerted, they loose their vigour, and low and circumscribed no- 

tions take the place of noble and enlarged ideas. Action, on 
the contrary, and the viciſatude, of fortune which attend it, 
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death, and lays his grey head low. His ghost is 
folded in the vapour of the fenny field. Its 
course is never on hills, nor moſsy vales of wind. 
So ſhall not Cathmor depart. No boy in the 


field was he, who only. marks the bed of roes, 
upon the echoing hills. My iſsuing forth was 
with kings. My joy in dreadful plains: where 


. hosts are rolled away, like seas before the 
wind.“ 0 ö 


80 spoke the king of Alnecma, brightening in | 
his rising soul. Valour, like a pleasant flame, 
is gleaming within his breast. Stetely is his 


_ 8tride on the heath! The beam of east is*poured 


around, He saw his grey host on the field, wide- 


ppreading their ridges in light. He rejoiced, 


like a spirit of heaven, whose steps come forth 
on the seas, when he beholds them peaceful 
round, and all the winds are laid. But soon he 


awakes the waves, and rolls them large to some 
_ echoing ſhore. 


On the ruſhy bank of a stream ſlept the daugh- 


ter of Inis-huna. The helmet had fallen from 


her head. Her dreams were in the lands of her 
fathers. Tu EAE morning is on the field. Grey 
streams leap down from the rocks. The breezes, 


D —————— === = == 8 
call forth, by turns, all the powers of the mind, and, by exer- 


cising, strengthen them. Hence it is, that in great and opu- 


lent «tates, when property and indolence are secured to indi- 


viduals, we seldom meet with that strength of mind which is 
50 common in a nation, not far advanced in civilization, It 
is a curious, but just, observation, that great kingdoms seldom 


| produce great characters, which must be altogether attribut - 


ed to that indolence and diſsipation, which are the insepara- 


ble companions of too much property and security. Rome, 
i is certain, had more real great men within it, when its power 


was confined within the narrow bounds of Latium, then when 
its dominion extended over all the known world; and one 


| petty state of the Saxon heptarchy bad, perhaps, as much ge- 
| — opirit in it, as the two Britiſh kingdoms united. As a 
| ntate, we are much more powerful than our anceators, but w 


would lose by comparing fndividuals with them, . 


| Book. AN EPIC POEM 6 


in ſhadowy waves, fly over the ruſhy fields. 
THERE is the sound that prepares for the chace. 
THERE the moving of warriors from the hall. 
But tall above the rest is seen the hero of streamy 


Atha. He bends his eye of love on Sul-malla, 


from his stately steps. SHE turns, with pride, 
her face away, and careleſs bends the bow. 


Such were the dreams of the. maid, when 


Cathmor of Atha came. He saw her fair face 


before him in the midst of her wandering locks, 


He knew the maid of Lumon. What ſhould- 
Cathmor do? His sighs arise. His tears come 


down. But straight he turns away. This is 


no time, king of Atha, to awake thy secret soul. 


Th be battle is rolled before thee, like a troubled. 


Hie struck that warning * boſs, wherein dwelt 
the voice of war. Erin rose around him, like the 


sound of eagle-wing. Sul-malla started from. 
lleep in her disordered locks. She seized the hel- 


met from earth. She trembled in her place. 


„Why ſhould they know in Erin of the daugh- 


ter of Inis - huna * She remembered the race of 


kings ; the pride of her soul arose. Her steps 


are behind a rock, by the blue. winding stream 


of a vale; where dwelt the dark-brown hind ere 
yet the war arose : thither came the voice of 


Cathmor, at times, to Sul-malla's ear. Her soul 


is darkly sad. She pours her words on wind. 
The dreams of Inis-huna departed. They 


are dispersed from my soul. I hear not the chace 


— — — 


ln order to understand this paſiage, it is neceſtary to look 


do the description of Cathmor's ſhield in the seventh book. 
This ſhield wits axes ene boſses, the sound of each of 


which, when struck with a spear, conveyed a particular order 

from the king to his tribes. The sound of one of them, as 

here, was the signal for the army to aſsemble. | 
1 + This was not the valley of Lona to which Sul-malla af. 
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in my land. I am concealed in the ſkirts of war. 
I look forth from my cloud. No beam appears 
to light my path. I behold my warrior low-; 


for the broad - ſhielded king is near, he that over- 


comes in danger, —Fingal from Selma of spears! 


Spirit of departed Conmor! are thy steps on the 
bosom of winds? Comest thou, at times, to o- 
ther lands, father of sad Sul-malla? Thou dost 


come! I have heard thy voice at night, while 


8 rose on the wave, to Erin of the streams. 
The ghost of fathers, they say“, call away the 


souls of their race, while they behold them lone- 
ly in the midst of woe. Call me, my father, a- 
way! When Cathmor is low on earth; then 


ſhall Sul-malla be lonely in the midst of woe!“ 


* Con-mor, the father of Sul-malla, was killed in that war 
From which Cathmor delivered Inis-huna, Lormar his son 


Succeeded Conmor, It was the opinion of the times, when 


a person was reduced to a pitch of misery, which could ad- 
mit of no alleviation, that the ghosts of his ancestors called hir 


oul azvay, This, supernatural kind of death was called he 
Voice of the dead; and is believed by the superstitious vulgar 


to this day. | 
'There 1s no people in the world, perhaps, who give more 
universal credit to apparitions, and the visits of the ghoſts of 


the deceased to their friends, than the ancient Scots, This is 


to be attributed as much, at least, to the situation of the coun» 
try they poſseſs, as to that credulous dis pos ition which diſtin. 

niſhes an unenlightened people. As their busineſs was feed» 
ing of cattle, in dark and extensive desarts, 8 their journeys 
lay over wide and unfrequented heaths, where, often, they 
were obliged to fleep in the open air, amidst the whistling of 
winds, and roar of water-falls. The gloomineſs of the scenes 


around them was apt to beget that melancholy r of 
fr 


mind, which most readily receives impreſsions o extraor - 
dinary and supernatural kind. Falling aſleep in this gloomy 
mood, and their dreams being disturbed by the noise of the 
elements around, it is no matter of wonder, that they thought 
they heard the voice of the dead. This voice of the dead, how- 
ever, was, perhaps, no more than a ſhriller whistle of the 
winds in an old tree, or in the chinks of a neighbouring rock. 


It is to this cause I ascribe those many and improbable tales 
of ghosts, which we meet with in the Highlands; for, in o- 
ther respects, we do not find that the inhabitants are more 


edulous than their neighbours, 
| [ 


ü ( 
BOOK Vi 5 nk5 
THE ARGUMENT, Oo 


The poet, after a ſbort addreſs to the barp of Cona, deicribes the ar- 
rangement of both armies on either side of the river Lubar. Fin- 
gal gives the command to Fillan'; but, at the tame time, orders 
Gaul, the on of Morni, who had been wounded in the band in 
the preceding battle, to aſiist him with bis counzel. The army of 
the Firbolg is commanded by Foldath. The general angel is den- 
cribed. The great actions of Fillan. He hills Rothmar and 


 Colmin. But when Fillan conquers in one wing, Foldath preſies | 
bard on the other. He wounds Dermid, the on of Duthno, and. 


puts the whole wing to flight. Dermid deliberates 1vith bimself, 
and, at last, revolves to put a step to the progreſs of Foldath, by 


engaging bim in single combat. When the two chiefi were ap- 


 proaching towards one anotber, Fillan come 5uddenty to the relief 


of Dermid; engaged Foldath, and killed him. The bebaviour ef 


Malthos towards the fallen Foldath. Fillan puts the whole ar- 


my of the Firbolg to flight. The book clotes with an addreſi to 


- 


- 
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4 
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"Þ dweller between the ſhields, that hang 
cn high in Oſsian's hall! Descend from thy 
place, O harp, and let me hear thy voice]! Son 
of Alpin, strike the string. Thou must awake 
the soul of the bard. The murmur of Lora's ®. 


2 


Lora is often mentibned; it was a «mall and rapid stream 
in the neighbourhood of Selma. There is no vestige of this 


name now remaining: though it appears from a very old «ong 


which the translator has seen, that one of the mall rivers o 


che noi th · west coast was called Lora some centuries ago. 
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stream has rolled the tale away. I stand in the 
cloud of years. Few are its openings towards 


the past; and when the vision comes, it is but 
dim and dark. I hear thee, harp of Selma! my 
Soul returns, like a breeze, which the sun brings 
back to the vale, where dwelt the lazy mist! 

| Lubar + is bright before me in the windings 
of its vale. On either side, on their hills, rise 


the tall forms of the kings. Their people are 


poured around them, bending forward to their 
words: as if their fathers spoke, descending 
from the winds, But they themselves are like 
two rocks in the midst; each with its dark head 


of pines, when Ber seen in the desart, above 


low. sailing mist. High on their face are streams, 
which bend their foam on blasts of wind? 
Beneath the voice of Cathmor pours Erin, 


like the sound of flame. Wide they come down 
to Lubar. Before them is the stride of Foldath. 


But Cathmor retires to his hill, beneath his 
bending oak. The tumbling of a stream is near 
the king. He lifts, at times, his gleaming spear. 
It is a flame to his people, in the midst of war. 


From several paſsages in the poem we may form a dis- 


_ . tinct idea of the scene of the action of Temora. At a small 


distance from one another rose the hills of Mora and Lora: 
the first poſsc ſeed by Fingal, the second by the army of Cath- 


mor. Through the intermediate plain ran the small river 


Lubar, on the banks of which all the battles were fought, ex- 
= that between Cairbar and Oscar, related in the first book. 
This last-mentioned engagement happened to the north of 
the hill of Mora, af which Fingal took poſseſsion, aſter the 


army of Cairbar fell back to that of Cathmor. At some dis- 


tance, but within sight ef Mora, towards the west, Lubar iſ. 


sued from the mountain of Crommal, and, aſter a ſhort course 


through the plain of Moi - lena, discharged itselſ into the sea 
near the field of battle. Behind the mountain of Crommal 
ran the small stream of Lavath, on the banks of which Ferad- 
artho, the sop of Cairbre, the only person remaining of the 
race of Cona, lived concealed in a cave, during the usurpation 


_ -of Caitbar, the ton of Borbar-duthul. 


Bool . AN EPIC POEM. r 


Near him stands the daughter of Con- mor, lean- 
ing on a rock. She did not rejoice at the strife 
Her soul delighted not in blood. A * valley 
spreads green bchind the hill, with its three blue 
streams. The sun is there in silence. The dun- 
.mountain-roes come down. On these are turn- 
ed the eyes of Sul- malla in her thoughtful mood. 
Fingal beholds Cathmor, on high, the son of 
Borbar-duthal! he beholds the deep rolling of 
of Erin, on the darkened plain. He strikes that 
warning boſs, which bids the people to obey; 
hen he sends his chiefs before them, to the 
field of renown. Wide rise their spears to the 
sun. Their echoing ſhields reply around. Fear, 
Ike a vapour, winds not among the host: for 
HE, THE KING, is near, the strength of streamy 
Selma. Gladneſs brightens the hero. We hear 
his words with joy. ß 
« Like the ming forth of winds, is the 
sound of Selma's sons] They are mountain wa- 


ters, determined in their course. Hence is Fin- 


gal renowned, Hence is his name in other 
lands, He was not a lonely beam in danger; 
for your steps were always near! But never was 
Fingal a dreadful form, in your presence, dark- 
enced into wrath. My voice was no thunder to 
your ears. Mine eyes sent forth no death. When 
the haughty appeared I beheld them not. 'They 
were forgot at my feasts. Like mist they melt- 
ed away. A young beam is before you! Few 
are his paths to war! They are few, but he is 
valiant. Defend. my dark-haired 80n. Bring 
Fillan back with joy. Hereafter he may stand 
alone. His form is like his fathers. His soul is 


| _ — —_, 
It was to this valley: Sul-malla retired, during the last 
and decisive battle between Fingal and Cathmor. It is de- 
serihed in the seventh book, where it is called the valley of 
Lona, and the rezidence of a Druid. 


oy 
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1 fans of their fire. Son of car-borne Morni, 
move behind the youth. Let thy voice reach his 
ear, from the ſkirts of war. Not unobserved rolls 
battle, before thee, breaker of the ſhielgs !” 
The king strode, at once, away to Cormul's 
lofty rock. Intermitting, darts the light, from 
his ſhield, as flow the king of heroes moves. 


Sidelong rolls his eye o'er the heath, as formin 


advance the lines. Graceful fly his half- grey 
locks round his kingly features, now lightened 
with dreadful joy. Wholly mighty is the chief! 
Behind him dark and flow I moved. Straight” 
came forward the strength of Gaul, His ſhield 

hung loose on its thong. He spoke, in haste, 
to Oſsian. Bind “, son of Fingal, this ſhield ! 


Bind it high to the side of Gaul. The foe may 
behold it, and think I lift the spear. If I ſhould 


fall, let my tomb be hid in the field; for fall I 
must without fame. Mine arm cannot lift the 
steel. Let not Evir-choma hear it, to bluſh be- 
tween her locks. Fillan, the mighty behold us 
Let us not forget the striſe. Why ſhould uE 
come, from their hills, to aid our flying field?“ 
He strode onward, with the sound of his ſhield. 
My voice pursued him as he went. Can the 
son of Morni fall, without his fame in Erin? 
But the deeds of the mighty are forgot by them- 
selves. They ruſh careleſs over the fields of re- 
nown. Their words are never heard!“ I rejoiced 
over the steps of the chief. I strode to the rock 
of the king, where he sat, in his wandering locks, 
amid the mountain-wind ! | | 
In two dark ridges bend the hosts, toward each 
other, at Lubar. Here Foldath rises a pillar of 
darkneſs : there brightens the youth of Fillan. 


* lt is neceſsary to remember that Gaul was wounded; 


which occasions his requiring here the 3 of Olsian 1 to 
bind his ſhield on his side. | 


Beo V. AN EPIC POEM. 73 


Zach, with his spear in the stream, sent forth 


the voice of war. Gaul struck the ſhield of Sel- 


ma. At once they plunge in battle ! Steel pours 


its gleam on steel: like the fall of streams shone 


the field, when they mix their foam together, 


from two dark-browed rocks! Behold he comes, 
the son of fame! He lays the people low! Death 
sits on blasts around him! Warriors strew thy 


paths, O Fillan! . 1 5 | 
Rothmar 7, the ſhield of warriors, stood be- 
| tween two chinky rocks. Two oaks, which 


winds had bent from high, spread their branches 
on either side. He rolls his darkening eyes on 
Fillan, and, silent, ſhades his friends. Fingal 
saw the approaching fight. The hero's soul 
arose. But as the stone of Loda Þþ falls, ſhook, 


at once, from rocking Druman-ard, when spirits 


heave the earth in their wrath ; so fell blue- 


| ſhielded Rothmar. 


Near are the steps of 'Culmin. The youth 
came, bursting into tears. Wrathful he cut the 


wind, ere yet he mixed his strokes with Fillan. 


— 


i + Roth. mar, the ound of the rap before @ storm. Drumanard. 
High-ridge Cul-min, % baired. Cull allin, beautiful locks, 


Strutha, tr cumy river. 


2 By the stone of Loda is meant a place of worſhip among 
the Scandinavians., The Caledonians, in their many expedi- 
tions to Orkney and Scandinavia, became. acquainted with 
Some of the rites of the religion which prevailed in those 


countries, and the ancient poetry frequently alludes to them. 
There are some ruins and circular pales of stone remaining 


still in Orkney, and the iſlands of Shetland, which retain, to 
this day, the name of Zoda or Loden. They seem to have 
differed materially, in their construction, from those Druidi- 


cz] monuments which remain in Britain, and the western 


| Iles, The places of worſhip among the Scandinavians were 


originally rude and unadorned. In aſter ages, when they 


opened a communication with other nations, they adopted 
their manners, and built temples. That at Upszal, in Sweden, 
was amazingly rich and magnificent, Haquin, of Norway, 


built one near Drontheim, little inferior to the ſormer ; aud 


it went always under the name of Loden. Mallet, introduce 
tion al biztore de Dannemarc. | 
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He had ſirst bent his bow with Rothmar at the 
rock of his own blue streams. There they had 
marked the place of the roe, as tEe sun- beam flew 
over the fern, Why, son of Cul-allin ! Why, 
Culmin, dost thou ruſh on that beam * of light ? 
It is a fire that consumes. Son of Cul-allin, re- 
tire. Your fathers were not equal, in the glit- 
tering strife of the field. Ihe mother of Culmin 
remains in the hall. She looks forth on blue- 
rolling Strutha. A whirlwind rises, on the 
stream, dark-eddying round the ghost of her son. 
His dogs + are howling in their place. His ſhield 
is bloody in the hall. “ Art thou fallen, my fair- 
haired son, in Erin's dismal war? 5 
As a roe, pierced in secret, lies panting, by her 
wonted streams; the hunter surveys her feet of 
wind: He remembers her stately bounding be- 
ſore. 50 lay the son of Cul-allia beneath the 
cye of Fillan. His hair is rolled in a little 


stream. His blood wanders on his ſhield. Still 
his hand holds the sword, that failed him in the 


midst of danger. Thou art fallen,” said Fillan, 


_ * ere yet thy fame was heard. Thy father sent 
_ thee to war. He expects to hear of thy deeds, 


* The poet, metaphorically, calls Fillan a beam of light, 
Culmin, mentioned here, was the son of Clonmar, chief of 
Strutha, by the beautiful Cul-allin. She was so remarkable 
ſo the beauty of her person, that ſhe is introduced frequently 
in the similies and allusions of ancient poetry. Man Clulu- 


uin Strutha nan dun; Lovely as Cul-allin of Strutha of {bb ctorm * 


+ Dogs were thought to be sensible of the death of their 


master, let it happen at ever so great a distance, It was also 
the opinion of the times, that the arms which warciors left at 

home became bloody, when they themselves fell in battle, It 

was from those signs that Cul-allin is supposed to understand 


that her son is killed; in which the is confirmed by the ap- 


pearance of his ghost. Her sudden and ſhort exclamation is 


more judicious in the poet, than if ſhe Lad extended her com- 
plaints to a greater length. The attitude of the fallen youth, 


And Fillan's reflections over him, come forcibly back on the 
mind, when we coneider that the supposed situation of the 


father of Culmin was so similar to that of Fingal, after the 
death of Fillan lumsY, F | 


Bee. AN EPIC POEM. 35 


He is grey, perhaps, at his streams. His eyes 


are toward Moi-lena. But thou ſhalt not return 


with the spoil of the fallen foe !” 


Fillan pours the flight of Erin before him, over 


the resounding heath. But, man on man, fell 
Morven before the dark-red rage of Foldath : for 


far on the field, he poured the roar of half his 

tribes. Dermid stands before him in wrath. The 

ons of Selma . around. But his ſhield is 
th. 


cleft by Foldath. His people fly over the heath. 


Then said the foe, in his pride, They have 


| led. My fame begins: Go, Malthes, go, bid 
Cathmor guard the dark-rolling of ocean; that 


| Fingal may not escape from my sword. He must 
lie on earth. Beside some fen ſhall his tomb be 


seen. It ſhall rise without a song. His ghost 
hall hover in mist, over the reedy pool. 


Malthos heard, with darkening doubt. He 


rolled his silent eyes. He knew the pride of Fol- 
dath. He looked up to Fingal on his hills: then 


darkly turning, in doubtful mood, he plunged 


lis sword in war. 


In Clono's * narrow vale, where bend two 


- _ SH oo 


* This valley had its name from Clono, son of Lethmal of 


Lora, one of the ancestors of Dermid, the son of Duthno. His 
history is thus related in an old poem. In the days of Conar, 


the son of Trenmor, the first king of Ireland, Clono paſsed 


over into that kingdom, from Caledonia, to aid Conar against 
the Fir-bolg, Being remarkable for the beauty of his, person, 
he soon drew the attention of Sulmin, the young wiſe of an 
Iriſh chief. She disclosed her paſsion, which was not roperly 


returned by the Caledonian, The lady sickened, thro die- 
appointment, and her love for Clono came to the ears of her 


husband, Fired with wry he vowed revenge, Clono, 


to avoid his rage, departed from Temora, in order to paſs 
| over into Scotland; and being benighted in the valley men- 
tioned here, he laid him down to fleep. There Lethmal dercend- 


ed in the dreams of Clono, and told bim that danger was near. 
Ghost of LeTfHMAL.—* Arise from thy bed of moſs; son 
of low-laid Lethmal, arise. The sound of 

_ dexcends along the wind. | 


92 


the coming of foes. 
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trees above the stream, dark, in his grief, stood 


PDuthnc's silent son. The blood pours from the 
side of Dermid. His ſhield is broken near. His 


spear Jeans against a stone. Why, Dermid, why 


so sad? „ J hear the roar of battle. My people 


are alone. My steps are ſlow on the heath; 
and no ſhield is mine. Shall he then prevail ? 


(Et is then after Dermid is low ! I will call thee 


forth, O Foldath ! and meet thee yet in fight.“ 


lie took his spear, with dreadful joy. The son 
of Morni came. Stay, son of Duthno, stay thy 
speed. Thy steps are marked with blood. No 
boſsy ſhield is thine, Why ſhouldst thou fall 


unarmed ?” © Son of Morni! give thou thy 


ſhield. It has often rolled back the war. I ſhall 
stop the chief in his course. Son of Morni! be- 
hold that stone: It lifts its grey head through 


graſs. There dwells a chief of the race of Der- 


mid. Place me there in night.“ | | 
He ſlowly rose against the hill. He saw the 
' troubled field; the gleaming ridges of battle, 
disjoined and broken round. As distant fires, on 
Co N. Whose voice is that, like many streame, in the gea« 


son of my rest. | 


Ghost of LeTHMAL.—* Arise, thou dweller of the souls ok 


the lovely; son of Lethmal arise. | = * 
CTLOoNO.—“ How dreary is the night! The moon is dark- 
ened in the ſky; red are the paths of ghosts along its sullen 


face! Green ſkirted meteors set around. Dull is the raaring 
of streams, from the valley of dim forms. I hear thee, spirit 
of my father, on the eddying course of the wind. I hear 
thee; but thou bendest not forward thy tall form, from the 


ſkirts of night.“ 


As Clono prepared to depart, the husband of Sulmin came 
up, with his numerous attendants, Clono defended himself, 
but, after a gallant resistance, he was overpowered and flain, 
He was buried in the place where he was killed, and the val- 


ley was called after his name Dermid, in his request to Gaul 


the son of Morni, which immediately follows this paragraph, 
| alludes to the tomb of Clono, and his own connection with 


thac unfortunate chick, 
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heath by night, now seem as lost in smoke; now 
rearing their red streams on the hill, as blow or 
cease the winds: so met the intermitting war the 
eye of broad- ſhielded Dermid. Through the 
host are the strides of Foldath, like some dark 
ſhip on wintry waves, when ſhe iſsues from be- 
tween two iſles, to sport on resounding ocean? 
Diermid, with rage, beholds his course. He 
strives to ruſh along; but he fails amid his steps; 
and the big tear comes down. He sounds his 
father's horn. He thrice strikes his boſsy ſhield, 
He calls thrice the name of Foldath, from his 
roaring tribes. Foldath, with joy, beholds the 
chief; he lifts aloft his bloody spear. As a rock 
1s marked with streams, that fell troubled down 
its side in a storm: 80, streaked with wandering 
blood, is the dark chief of Moma ! The host, 
on either side, withdraw from the contending of 
kings. They raise at once their gleaming points. 
—Ruſhing, comes Fillan of Selma.—Three pa- 
ces back Foldath withdraws, dazzled with 1 
beam of light, which came, as iſsuing from a 
cloud, to save the wounded chief. Growing in 
his pride he stands. He calls forth all his steel. 
As meet two broad - winged eagles, in their 
sounding strife, in winds; so ruſh the two chiefs 
on Moi lena, into gloomy fight. By turns are 
the steps of the kings“ 1 on their rocks 
above; for now the duſky war seems to descend 
on their swords. Cathmor feels the joy of war- 
riors on his moſsy hill: their joy in secret, when 
dangers rise to match their souls. His eye is not 
turned on Lubar, — but on Selma's dreadful king. 
He beholds him on Mora, rising in his arms. 
_ + Foldath falls on his ſhield. The spear of 
25 7 Fingal and Cathmor. 133 | 


+ The fall of Foldarh, if we may believe tradition, was pre- 
£ dicted to him, before he had left his own country to join Cair- 
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Fillan pierced the king. Nor looks the youth on 
the fallen, but onward rolls the war. The hun- 


dted voices of death arise. Stay, son of Fin- 


gal, stay thy speed. Beholdest thou nct that 
gleawing form, a dreadful sign of death? A- 


 waken not the king of Erin.—Return, son of 
ble eyed Clatho.“ | 2 


* Malthos beholds Foldath low ; he darkly 


stands above the chief: hatred is rolled from his 
soul. He seems a rock in a desart, on whose 


dark sides are the trikling of waters; when the 
{low-gsailing mist has left it, and all its trees are 


blasted with winds, He spoke to the dying he- 


bar, in his designs on the Iriſh throne, He went to the cave 
of Moma, to enquire of the spirits of his fathers, concerning the 
succeſs of the enterprise of Cairbar. The 1exponses of oracles 
are always attended with obscurity, and liable to a double 


meaning: Foldath, therefore, put a favourable interpretation 
on the prediction, and pursued his adopted plan of agtrandiz- 


ing himself with the family of Aha. 
Fot DA r u, addreſsing the spirits of his fathers,» Dark | stand. 


in your presence; fathers of Foldath, hear. Shall my steps 


Paſs over Atha to Ullin of the roes ? | 

Tux ANs8WER,—* Thy steps ſhall paſs over Atha, to the 
green dwelling of kings. There ſhall thy srature arise over 
the fallen, like a pillar of thunder-clouds, There, terrible in 
darkneſs ſhalt thou stand, till the reflected beam, or Cloncath of 
Moruth, come; Moruth of many streams, that roars in dis- 


tant lands.“ 


Cloncath, or reflected beam, say my traditional authors, was. 
the name of the sword of Fillan; so that it was in the latent 
sig niſication of the word Cloncath, that the deception lay. My 
principal reason for introducing this note is, that this tradition 
er ves to ſhow that the religion of the Fir. bolg differed from 
that of the Caledonians, as we never find the latter enquiring 


of the spirits of their deceased ancestors, 


® The characters of Foldath and Malthos are sustained. 


They were both dark and surly, but each in a different way. 


Foldath was impetuous and cruel, Malthos stubborn and in 


credulous. Their attachment to the family of Atha was, c- 


qual; their bravery in battle the same. Foldath was vain and 


ostentatious: Malthos unindulgent, but generous. His be. 


haviout here, towards his enemy Foldath, ſhews, that a good 


| Heart often lies concealed under a gloomy and sullen charac 


ter. 
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ro, about the narrow house. Whether ſhall 


thy grey stone rise in Ullin, or in Moma's “ woo- 
dy land; where the sun looks, in secret, on the 


blue streams of + Dalrutho? There are the steps 


of thy daughter, blue-eyed Dar-dulena.“ 
6 Rememberest thou her, said Foldath, 
* because no son is mine: no youth to roll the 
battle before him, in revenge of me? Malthos, 
I am revenged. I was not peaceful in the field. 
Raise the tombs of those I have ſlain, around my 


narrow house. Often ſhall I forsake the blast, 


to rejoice above their graves; when I behold 


_ them spread around, with their long-whistling 


z 


. | | | 
His soul ruſhed to the vale of Moma, to Dar- 


dulena's dreams, where ſhe ſlept, 3 Dalrutho's 
| the hinds. 
Her bow is near the maid, unstrung, The. 


stream, returning from the chace 


breezes fold her long hair on her breasts. Cloath- 
ed in the beauty of youth, the love of heroes lay. 
Dark bending, from the ſkirts of the wood, her 


wounded father seemed*to come. He appeared, 
at times, then hid himself in mist. Bursting in 
tears ſhe rose. She knew that the chief was low. 


To her came a beam from his soul, when folded 


in its storms. Thou wert the last of his race, 


O blue- eyed Dardu-lena!a A 


* Moma 668 the name of a country in the south of Con- 
naught, once ſamous for being the residence of an Arch- Druid. 


The cave of Moma was thought to be inhabited by the spirits 


ol the chiefs of the Fir bolg, and their posterity ent to enquire 
there, as to an oracle, concerning the iſſue of their wars. 


+ Dub-ruath, parcbed or andy field. The Etymology of Dar- 


dulena is uncertain, The daughter of Foldath was, probably, 
so called, from a place in Ulster, where her father had defeated 

part of the adherents of Artho, king of Ireland. Dor-dulena, 
the dark wood of Moi lena. As Foldath was proud and osten- 
tatious, it would appear, that he transferred the name of a 


place where he hiniself had been victorious, to his daughter. 
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Wide: spreading over echoing Lubar, the flight 
of Bolga is rolled along. Fillan hangs forward 
on their steps. He strews, with dead, the heath. 
Fingal rejoices over his son. Blue-ſhielded Cath- 
, | . 1 

Sui of Alpin, bring the harp. Give Fillan's 
praise to the wind. Raise high his praise, in 
mine ear, while yet he ſhines in war. 
Leave, blue-eyed Clatho, leave thy hall! 
Behold that early beam of thine ! The host is 
withered in its course. No further look, it is 
dark. Light trembling” from the harp, strike, 
_ virgins, strike the sound. No hunter he de- 
scends, from the dewy haunt of the bounding 
roe. He bends not his bow on the wind; nor 
sends his grey arrow abroad. 
„ Deep-folded in red war! See battle roll 
against his side. Striding amid the ridgy strife, 
he pours the deaths of thousands forth. Fillan 
is like a spirit of heaven, that descends from the 
ſkirt of winds. The troubled ocean feels his 
steps, as he strides from wave to wave. His 
path kindles behind him. Iflands ſhake their 
heads on the heaving seas! Leave, blue-eyed. 
Clatho, leave thy hall!“ e 


* The suspence in which the mind of the reader is Isft here» 
conveys the idea of Fillan's danger more forcibly home, than 
any description that could be introduced, There is a sort of 
eloquence, in silence with propriety. A minute detail of the 
circumstances of an important scene is generally cold and in- 
 vipid, The human mind, free and fond of thinking for itself, 
is disgusted to find every thing done by the poet. It is, there - 
fore, his busineſs only tò mark the most striking out-lines, 

and to allow the imaginations of his readers to finiſh the fi. 

gure for themselves. | | 5 
The book ends in the afternoon of the third day, from the 

pening of the poem, b 85 


T EMO RA: 


BOOK VI. 
TRE ARGUMENT. 


This book opens with a 4peech of Fingal, 2h ge. Cathey dexcends 
ing to the aſuistance of bis flying army. The ling dizpatches Os- 
sian to the relief of Fillan, He bimtelf retires bebind the rock of 

| Cormul, to avoid the right of the engagement between bis ton and 

Catbmor. Ofrian advances. The deicent of Cathmor described. 
He rallies the army, renews the battle, and, before Ofiian could 

arrive, engages Fillan bimzelf. Upon the approach of Oſcian, the 
combat between the two heroes ccaten. Ofcian and Cathmor pre- 

pare to fight, but night coming on prevents them. Oſiian returns 
to the place where Cathmor and Fillan fought. He finds Fillan 
mortally wounded, and leaning againit a rock. Their discourse. 

Fillan diet: bis body is laid, by Ofrian, in a neighbouring cuve. 

De Caledonian army return 10 Fingal. He queitions them a- 

bout bis zon, and, understanding that be was killed, retires, in i- 

* lence, io the rock of Carmul, Upon the retreat of the army of 

Fingal, the Fir-bolg advance, Cathmor finds Bran, one of the © 

dogs of Fingal, lying on the ſhield of Fillan, before the entrance of 

the cave where the body of that hero lay. His reflections ther e- 

pn. He returns, in a melanchaly mood, to bis army. Mal- 

thos endeavours io comfort bim, by the example of bis father Bor- 
bar-duthul, Cathmor retires to rent. The song of Sul malla con- 
cludes the book, which ends about the middle of the third * ; 


from the opening of the oe 


= = === 


* POLE Js | | - 
| Hero rises on bis kill! Shall Fingal. 
alle the sword of Luno ? But what ſhould be- 


* Fingal speaks. 
25 
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come of thy fame, son of white · bosomed Clatho? 


Furn not thine eyes from Fingal, fair daughter 


of Inistore, I ſhall not quench thy early beam. 


It ſhines along my soul. Rise, wood-ſkirted 
Mora, rise between the war and me! Why 


ſhould Fingal behold the strife, lest his dark- 
haired warrior ſhould fall! Amidst the song, O 


Carril, pour the sound of the trembling harp! 
Here are the voices of rocks! and there the bright 


tumbling of waters. Father of Oscar, lift the 
spear! Defend the young in arms. Conceal thy 


steps from Fillan. He must not know that EL 
doubt his steel. No cloud of mine ſhall rise, 


my son, upon thy soul of fire!“ 


He sunk behind his rock, amid the sound of 


: Carril's song. Brightening-in my growing soul, 
1 took the spear of Temora ®. I saw, along 


Moi-lena, the wild tumbling of battle; the strife 
of death, in gleaming rows, disjoined and bro- 
ken round. Fillan is a beam of fire. From 
wing to wing is his waste ful course. The ridges. 


of war melt before him. They are rolled, in 
smoak, from the fields! _ 


| Now is the coming forth of Cathmor, in the 


' armour of kings! Dark-waves the eagle's wing, 


above his helmet of fire. Unconcerned are his 


steps, as if they were to the chace of Erin. He 


raises, at times, his terrible voice. Erin, abaſned, 
gathers round. Their souls return back, like a 


stream. They wonder at the steps of their fear. 


He rose, like the beam of the Cn on a 
haunted heath : the traveller looks back, with 


| bending eye, on the field of dreadful forms! 


Sudden, from the rock of Moi lena, are Sul- 


| — —— —————— | 
** The sþear of Temora as that which Oscar had received, 
in a pre sent, from Cormac, the son of Artho king of Ireland. 
It was of it that Ca'rbar made the pretext ſor quarrelling with 


| Qocar, at the least, in the first book. 
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malla's trembling stepe. An oak takes the spear 
from her hand. Half. bent ſhe looses the lance. 
Zut then are her cyes on the king, from amid 
her wandering locks! No friendly strife is before 
thee! No light contending of bows, as when the 
youth of + Guba came forth beneath the eye 
of Cathmor!  - - . en 
As the rock of Runo, which takes the paſsing 
clouds as the fly, seems growing, in gathered 
darkneſs, over the streamy heath; so seems the 
chief of Atha taller, as gather his people around. 
As different blasts fly over the sea, each behind 
its dark-blue wave, so Cathmor's words, on eve- 
ry side, pour his warriors forth. Nor silent on 
his hill is Fillan. He mixes his words with his 
echoing ſhield, An eagle he seemed, with 
sounding wings, calling the wind to his rock, 
when he sees the coming forth of the roes, on 
Lutha's ruſhy field: „FFF 
Now they bend forward in battle. Death's 
hundred voices arise. The kings, on either side, 
were like fires on the souls of the hosts. Oſtian 
bounded along. High rocks and trees ruſh tall 
between the war and me. But J hear the noise 
of steel between my clanging arms. Rising, 
gleaming, on the hill, I behold the backward 
steps of hosts: their backward steps, on either 
side, and wildly-looking eyes. The chiefs were 
met in dreadful fight! The two blue ſhielded 


—— 


— —— — — — - —_—— * 


— 


+ Clu-ba, winding- bay ; an arm of the sea in Inis-kuna, of 
the western coast of South- Britain. It was in this bay that 
Cathmor was wind-bound when Sul-mallo came, in the dis- 
guise of a young warrior, to accompany him in his voyage to 
Ireland. Conmor, the father of Sul mallo, as is insinuated 
at the close of the third book, was dead before the departure 
of his daughter. | „ 5 
* Lutha was the name of a valley in Morven. There 
dwelt Toscar the son of Conloch, the father of Malvina, 
who, upon that account, is often called the maid of Lutha, Lu- 
tha zgnifies 1wift Aream. 7 | £ 
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5 kings! Tal and dark, through gleams of steel, 
ruſh. My fears 


are seen the striving heroes 
for Fillan fly, burning acroſs my soul. 


I come. Nor Cathmor flies; nor yet comes 


on; he sidelong stalks along. Ani icy rock, cold, 
: tall, he seems. I call forth all my steel. Silent 


awhile we stride, on either side of a ruſhing 
stream: then, sudden turning, all at once, we 


raise our pointed spears] We raise our spears, 


but night comes down. It is dark and silent 


round; but where the distant steps of hosts are 
sounding over the heath! 


I come to the place where Fillan fought. Nor 


voice, nor sound is there. A broken helmet 


Morven ?. He hears me leaning on a rock whie 


bends its grey head over the stream. He hears ;. 


lies on earth, a buckler cleft in twain. Where, 
Fillan, where art thou, young chief of _ 


but sullen, dark he stands. At lebgth ] saw the 


hero! 
„Why standest thou, robed in aue son 


in this dark-brown field! Long has been thy 
striſe in battle! Now the horn of Fingal is heard. 


Ascend to the cloud of thy father, to his hill of 
feasts. In the evening mist he sits, and hears 


the sound of Carril's harp. Carry Joy to the a- 


ved, young breaker of the ſhields ! 


Can the vanquiſhed carry joy? Ossian, 0 
ſhield is mine ! It lies broken on the field. The 


But their sighs burst forth, in secret, when their 


young warriors yield. No: Fillan ſhall not be- 


hold the king! Why. ſhould the hero mourn ?“ 


of woody Selma? Bright is thy path, my brother, 


* 


eagle- wing of my helmet is torn. It is when foes. 
fly be fore them, that fathers delight i in their sons. 


Son of blue- eyed Clatho ! O Fillan, awake 


not my soul! Wert thou not a burning fire be- 


fore him? Shall he not rejoice ? Such fame be- 
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Tongs not to Oſsian; yet is the king still a sun to 
me. He looks on my steps with joy. Shadows 
never rise on his face. Ascend, O Fillan, to 
Mora! His feast is spread in the folds of mist.“ 
„ Oſsian ! give me that broken ſhield : these 
feathers that are rolled in the wind. Place them 
near to Fillan, that leſs of his fame may fall. 
Oſsian, I begin to fail. Lay me in that hollow _ 
rock. Raise no stone above, lest one ſhould aſk 
about my fame. I am fallen in the first of my 
_ fields; Allen without renown. Let thy voice 
alone send joy to my flying soul. Why ſhould 
the bard know where dwells the lost beam of 

.. | 049 
« Is thy spirit on the eddying winds, O Fillan, 

young breaker of ſhields ! fob pursue my hero 
through his folded clouds. The forms of thy 
fathers, O Fillan, bend to receive their son. 


= = _ ——̃̃ 
* A dialogue between Clatho the mother, and Bos- mina 

the sister of Fillan. 2 
C!rATUuO.—“ — wer? of Fingal, arise! thou light between 
thy locks. Lift thy fair head from rest, soft - gliding sun- beam 
of Selma! I beheld thy arms, on oy breast, white toſsed a- 
midst thy wandering locks: when the rustling breeze of the 
morning came from the desart of streams. Hast thou seen thy 
| fathers, Bos-mina, descending in thy dreams ? Arise, daughter 

of Clatho; dwells there aught of grief in thy soul? 

Bos- MiNA.—*® A thin form paſsed before me, fading as it 
flew ; like the darkening wave of a breeze, along a field of 
graſs. Descend from thy wall, O harp, and call back the soul 
of Bos mina, it has rolled away, like a stream. I hear thy 
pleasant sound. I hear thee, O harp, and my voice ſhall rise. 

« How often ſhall ye ruſh. to war, ye dwellers of my soul? 

our paths are distant, kings of men, in Erin of blue streams. 
ft thy wing, thou southern breeze, from Clona's darkenmg 
heath: spread the sails of Fingal towards the bays of his land. 
«6. But who is that, in his strength, darkening in the pre- 
sence of war? His arm stetches to the foe, like the beam of the 
sickly sun; when his side is crusted with darkneſs; and he rolls. 
- kis dismal course through the _ Who is it, but the father 
of Bos-mina ? Shall he return till danger is past! = 
: 4% Fillan, thou art a beam by his side; beautiful but terrible, 
ks thy light, Thy «word is before thee, a blue fire of night. 


— — 4 
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behold the spreading of their fire on Mora : the 
blue-rolling of their misty wreaths. Joy met thee, 


my brother: But we are dark and sad! I behold 


the foe round the aged. I behold the wasting 
away.of his fame. Thou art left alone in the 


field, O grey-haired king of Selma!“ 


I laid him in the hollow rock, at the roar of 


the r One red star looked in on 


the hero. Winds lift, at times, his locks. I listen. 


No sound is heard. The warrior flept! As light- 


ning on a cloud, a thought came ruſhing along 


my soul. My eyes roll in fire: my stride was in 


the clang of steel. I will find thee, king of 


Erin! in the gathering of thy thousands find thee. 
Why ſhould that cloud escape, that quenched our 


early beam? Kindle your meteors on your hills, 
my fathers. Light my daring steps. I will con- 


sume in wrath *. But ſhould not Il return! The 


king is without a son, grey- haired among his foes! 


His arm is not as in the days of old. His fame 


grows dim in Erin. Let me not behold him, laid 


<— ä — — — 


When ſhalt thou return to thy roes; to the streams of thy 
ruſhy fields? When ſhall 1 behold thee from Mora, while 
winds strew my long locks on their blasts! But ſhall a young 
eagle return from the field where the heroes fall ! 
CLATH0.——* Soft as the song of Loda, is the voice of Sel- 
ma's maid. Pleasant to the car of Clatho is the name of the 
breaker of ſhields. Behold, the king comes from ocean: the 


mield of Morven is borne by bards. The foe has fled before 


him, like the departure of mist. I hear not the sounding 


wings of my eagle; the ruſhing forth of the son of Clatho. 
Thou art dark, O Fingal ; ſhall the warrior never return?“ 


Here the sentence is designedly leftunfiniſhed, The sense 
is, that he was resolved, like a destroying fire, to consume 
Cathmor, who had killed his brother. In the midst of this 
resolution, the situation of Fingal suggests it: elf to him, in a 
very strong light. He resolves to return to aſsist the . in 

in 


f r the war But then his ſhame for not deſen 


is brother, recurs to him. He is detcrmined again to go an * 


find out Cathmor, We may consider him, as in the act of = 
_ advancing towards the wry when the horn of Fingal 
ac 


eeunded on Mora, and called back his people to his presence. 
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low in his latter field. But can I return to the 
king? Will he not aſk about his son? “ Thou 
oughtest to defend young Fillan.” Oſsian will 
meet the foe ! Green Erin, thy sounding tread is 


pleasant to my ear. I ruſh on thy ridgy host, to 
thun the eyes of Fingal. I hear the voice of the 


king, on Mora's misty top! He calls his two sons! 


I come, my father, in my grief. I come like an 
eagle, which the flame of night met in the de- 


sart, and spoiled of half his wings!“ 


Distant round the king, on Mora, the bro- 
ken ridges of Morven are rolled. They turned 


their eyes: each darkly bends, on his own aſhen 
spear. Silent stood the king in the midst. 


Thought on thought rolled over his soul. As 


waves on a secret mountain-lake, each with its 
back of foam. He looked; no son appeared, 


with his long-beaming spear. The vighs rose, 


crowding, from his soul; but he concealed his 
grief. At length I stood beneath an oak. No 


voice of mine was heard. What could I say to 


mam p 


— 


| This soliloquy is natural: the resoJutions which 20 zuddenly 


_ follow one another, are expreſsive of a mind extremely agita- 

ted with sorrow and conscious ſhame ; yet the behaviour of 
Oſsian, in his execution of the commands of Fingal, is 80 ir- 
reprehensible, that it is not easy to determine where he failed 
in his duty. The truth is, that when men fail. in designs 


which they ardently wiſh to accompliſſi, they naturally blame 


themselves, as the chief cause of their disappointment. 

* « This scene, days an ingenious writer, and a good judge, 
ig golemn. The poet always places his chief character a- 
midst objects which favour the sublime, The face of the 
country, che night, the broken remains of a defeated army, 
and, above all, the attitude and silence of Fingal himself, are 
circumstances calculated to impreſs an awful idea on the mind. 
 Offian is most succeſsful in his night-descriptions. Dark ima- 

ges suited the melancholy temper of his mind. His 


poems 
were all composed after the active part of his liſe was over, 


when he was blind, and had survived all the companions of 
his youth: we therefore find a veil of melancholy thrown. a- 
der the whole,” © th . | 
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Fingal in his hour of woe? His words rose, at 


length, in the midst : the people ſhrunk back- 


ward as he spoke T. 


« Where is the son of Selma, he who led in 


Lowe the first paragraph of the following note to the 
same pen. | | | . 
The abaſhed behaviour of the army of Fingal proceeds 
rather from ſhame than fear. The king was not of a tyran- 
nical disposition: He, as he profeſſes himself in the fifth book, 
never was a dreadful form, in their pretence, darkened into wrath. 
His voice was no thunder to their ears : bis eye gent forth no death, 


- The first ages of society are not the times of arbitrary power. 
As the wants of mankind are few, they retain their indepen- 


dence. It is an advanced state of civilization that moulds the 
mind to that submiſsion to government, of which ambitious 
magistrates take advantage, and raise themselves into abso- 
lute power.“ „ N LY 
It is a vulgar error, that the common Highlanders lived in 
abject slavery under their chiefs, Their high idea of, and 


attachment to the heads of their families, probably led the 
unintelligent into this mistake. When the honour of the 
tribe was concerned, the commands of the chief were obeyed, 


without restriction: but if individuals were oppreſsed, they 


threw themselves into the arms of a neighbouring clan, aſdum- 
ed a new name, and were encouraged and protected. The 


fear of this desertion, no doubt, made the chieſs cautious in 


their government. As their consequence, in the eyes of o- 


thers, was in proportion to the number of their people, they 
took care to avoid every thing that tended to diminiſh it. 

It was but very lately that the authority of the laws extend- 
ed to the Highlands, Before that time the clans were go- 


verned, in civil affairs, not by the verbal commands of the 


chief, but by what they called Clecbda, or the traditional pre- 


cedents of their ancestors, When differences happened be- 


tween individuals, some of the oldest men in the tribe were 
chosen umpires between the parties, to decide according to 
the Clechda. The chief interposed his authority, and invari- 
ably enforced the decision. In their wars, which were ſre- 
quent, on account of family feuds, the chief was leſs reserved 
in the execution of his authority; and even then he seldom 
extended it to the taking the life of any of his tribe. No 
crime was capital, except murder; and that was very unfre- 


quent in the Highlands. No corporal puniſhment, of any 
kind, was inflicted. The memory of an affront of this sort 
would remain, for ages, in a family, and they would deze eve- 
ry opportunity to be revenged, unleſs it came immediately from 


the hands of the chief himself; in that case it was taken, rather 
as a fatherly correction, than a legal puniſhment for oflenccs. 
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war? I behold not his steps among my people, 
returning from the field. Fell the young 
ing 1 was $0 stately on my hill? He fell; 


for ye are silent. The ſhield of war is cleft in 


twain, Let his armour be near to Fingal; and 
the sword of dark-brown Luno. I am waked on 
my hills; with morning I descend to war.” 

High * on Cormul's rock an oak is flaming 
to the wind. The grey skirts of mist are rolled 


around; thither strode the king in his wrath. 
Distant from the host he always lay, when battle 


| burnt within his soul. On two Spears hung his 


ſhield on high ; the gleaming sign of death ; that 
ſhield, which he was wont to strike, by night, 


before he ruſhed to war. It was then his war- 
riors knew when the king was to lead in strife; 


for never was this buckler heard, till the wrath. 


of Fingal arose. Unequal were his steps on high, 


as he ſhone in the beam of the oak; he was 


- dreadful as the form of the spirit of night, when 


| he cloathes, on hills, his wild gestures with mist, 
and iſsuing forth, on the troubled ocean, mounts 


the car of winds. 


* The rock of Cormul is often mentioned in the preceding 


part of the poem. It was on it Fingal and Ofsian stood to view | 
the battle. The custom of retiring from the army, on the 


night prior to their engaging in battle, was universal amon 
the kings of the Caledonians, Trenmor, the most renowe 


of the ancestors of Fingal, is mentioned as the first who insti- 


. tuted this custom. Succeeding bards attributed it to a hero 

of a later period. In an old poem, which begins with Mac- 
Arcath na ceud trol, this custom of retiring from the army, be- 
ſore an engagement, is numbered among the wise institutions 
of Fergus, the son of Arc or Arcath, the first king of Scots, I 


ſhall here tranſlate the paſsage; in some other note | may 


3 give all that remains of the poem. Fergus of the 
bundred atreamt, son of Arcath who fought of old : thou didit firul. 


retire at night ; ꝛbben the foe rolled before thee, in echoing fields. 


. Nor bending in reit is the king: be gathers battles in bis zoul. Fly 


© 208 of the stranger ! with morn be fball ruſh abroad, When, or 


by whom, this poem was written, is uncertain, 


ound- 
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Nor settled, from the storm, is Erin's sea of 
war! they glitter, beneath the moon, and, low- 
humming, still roll on the field. Alone are the 
steps of Cathmor, before them on the heath; he 
hangs forward, with all his arms, on Morven's“ 

flying host. Now had he come to the moſsy cave, 
where Fillan lay in night. One tree was bent 
above the stream, which glittered over the rock. 
There ſhone to the moon the broken ſhield of 
Clatho's son; and near it, on graſs, lay hairy- 
footed Bran*. He had miſsed the chief on Mora, 
and searched him along the wind. He thought 
that the blue-eyed hunter ſlept ; he lay upon his 
ſhield. No blast came over the heath, unknown 
to bounding Bran. 

Cathmor saw the white-breasted dog; he saw 
the broken ſhield. Darknefs is blown back on 
his soul; he remembers the falling away of the 
people. They come, a stream; are rolled away; 


another race succeeds. But some mark the 


fields, as they paſs, with their own mighty 
- min ; 8 » 4 — 
® 1 remember to have met with an old poem, wherein a 
story of this sort is happily introduced. In one of the inva- 
sions of the Danes, Ullin-clundu, a considerable chief on the 
western coast of Scotland, was killed in a rencounter with a 
flying party of the enemy, who had landed at no great dis- 
| tance from the place of his residence. The few followers 
who attended him were also ſlain, The young wife of Ullin- 
elundu, who had not beard of his fall, fearing the worst, on 
account of his long delay, alarmed the rest of his tribe, who 
went in search of him along the ſhore, They did not find 
him; and the beautiful widow became disconsolate. At length 
he was discovergd, by means of his dog, who sat on a rock 
bes de the body, for some days. The stanza concerning the 
dog, whose name was Duchos, or Nacl foot, is deseriptive. | 
V Dark-$ided Duchos! feet of wind ! cold is thy seat on 
rocks. He (the dog) sees the roe: his ears are high; and 
half he bounds away, He looks around; but Ullin fleeps ; 
he droops again his head. The winds come past; dark Du- 
chos thinks that Ullin's voice is there. But still he beholds 
vim vilent, laid amidst the waving heath. Dark sided Du- 
chos, his voice no more ſhall send thee over the heath!“ 
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names. The heath, through dark-brown years, 
is theirs ; some blue stream winds to their fame. 
Of these be the chief of Atha, when he lays him 
down on earth. Often may the voice of future 
times meet Cathmor in the air; when he strides 
from wind to wind, or folds himself in the wing 
of a storm.“ 6 4 97 
Green Erin gathered round the king, to hear 
the voice of his power. Their joyful faces bend, 
unequal, forward, in the light of the oak. They 
who were terrible were removed : Lubar * winds 
again in their host. Cathmor was that beam 


from heaven which ſhone when his people were 
dark. He was honoured in the midst, Their 


souls rose with ardour around. The king alone 
no gladneſs ſhewed ; no stranger he to war! 
Why is the king so sad, said Malthos eagle- 
eyed? “ Remains there a foe at Lubar ? Lives 
there among them, who can lift the spear? Not 
so peaceful was thy father, Borbar-duthul t, king 
; — — 
 #* In order to illustrate this paſ age, it is proper to lay be- 
fore the reader the scene of Age. eee Be» 
tween the hills of Mora and Lona lay the plain of Moi-lena, 
through which ran the river Lubar. The first batfle, where, 
in Gaul, the son of Morni, commanded on the Caledonian- 
side, was fought on the banks of Lubar, As there was little 
advantage obtained on either side, the armics, aſter the bat-- 
tle, retained their former positions. | | 
In the second battle, wherein Fillan commanded, the Iriſh,. 
after the fall of Foldath, were driven up the hill of Lona ; but, 
upon the coming of Cathmor to their aid, they regained their 
former situation, and drove back the Caledonians, in their 
turn; so that Zubar winded again in their boit, | 
+ Borbar-duthul, the father of Cathmor, was the brother of 
that Colc-ulla, who is said, in the beginning of the fourth 
book, to have rebelled against Cormac king of Ireland, Bor- 
bar-duthul scems to have retained all the prejudice of his ſa. 
mY ns the succeſsion of the postet itj of Conar, on the 
Iriſh throne. From this ſhort episode we learn some facts 
_ which tend to throw light on the history of the times, It ap- 
pears that, when Swaran invaded Ireland, he was only op- 


poxed by the Cacl, who poſseſted Uliter, and the north of 
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of spears. His rage was a fire that always burn- 
ed; his joy over fallen foes was great. Three 
days feasted the grey-haired hero, when he heard 
that Calmar fell: Calmat who aided the race of 
_Ullin, from Lara of the streams. Often did he 
feel, with his hands, the steel which, they said, 
had pierced his foe. He felt it with his hands, 
for Borbar-duthul's eyes had failed. Vet was 
the king a sun to his friends: a gale to lift their 


branches round. Joy was around him in his 


halls; he loved the sons of Bolga. His name 9 
remains in Atha, like the awful memory of 
ghosts, whose presence was terrible, but they 


blew the storm away. Now let the voices of 


Erin raise the soul of the king; he that ſhone 
when war was dark, and laid the mighty low. 
Fonar, from that grey-browed rock, pour the 
tale of other times; pour it on wide-ſkirted E- 
rin, as it settles round.“ e 
„ To me,“ said Cathmor, “ no gong ſhall 
rise; nor Fonar sit on the rock of Lubar. The 
mighty there are laid low. Disturb not their 
ruſhing ghosts. Far, Malthos, far remove the 
sound of Erin's song. I rejoice not over the foe, 
when he ceases to lift the spear. With morn- 
ing we pour our strength abroad. Fingal is wa- 
kened on his echoing Jill,” = nt 


86 


that iſland. Calmar, the son of Matha, whose gallant beha- 
viour and death are related in the third book of Fingal, was 
the only chief of the race of the Firbolg that joined the Cael, 
or Iriſh Caledonians, during the invasion of Swaran. Tre 
indecent joy, which Borbar-duthul expreſsed, upon the death 
of Calmar, is well suited with that spirit of revenge which 
subsisted, universally, in every country where the feudal sys- 
tem was establiſned. Ir would appear that some person had 
carried to Borbar.duthul that weapon, with which, it was 
pretended, Calmar had been killed, | 

Bits 43 voices of Erin, a poetical expreſsion for the bards of 
: [uf a 
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Like waves blown back by sudden winds, E- 
rin retired at the voice of the king. Deep roll - 
ed into the field of night they spread their hum- 
ming tribes. Beneath his own tree, at intervals, 
each bard * sat down with his harp. They rais- 
ed the song, and touched the string; each to the 
chief he loved. Before a burning oak, Sul-malla 
touched at times the harp. She touched the harp, 
and heard, between, the breezes in her hair. In 
darkneſs, near, lay the king of Atha, beneath an 
aged tree. The beam of the oak was turned 
from him; he saw the maid, but was not seen. 
His soul poured forth in secret, when he beheld 
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* Not only the kings, but every petty chief had anciently 
their bards attending them in the field; and those bards, in 
roportion to the power of their chiefs, who retained them, 
had a number of inferior bards in their train, Upon solemn 
occasions, all the bards in the army would join in one chorus, 
either when they celebrated their victories, or lamented the 
death of a person, worthy and renowned, flain in the war. 
Tae words were of the composition of the arch-bard, retain» 

ed by the king himself, who generally attained to that high 
office on account of his superior genius for poetry. As t 
persons of the bards were sacred, and the emoluments of their 
office considet able, the order, in succeeding times, became ve- 
ry numerous and insolent. It would appear, that, after the 
introduction of Christianity, some served in the double capa» 
city of bards and clergymen. It was, from this circumstance, 
that they had the name of Chlere, which is probably derived 
from the Latin Clericus, The Cblere, be their name derived 
from what it will, became, at last, a public nuizance ; for, 
taking advantage of their sacred character, they went about, 
in great bodies, and lived at discretion, in the houses of the 
chieſs ; till another party of the same order drove them away | 
by mere dint of satire. Some of the indelicate disputes of 
these worthy poetical combatants are handed down by tradi- 
tion, and ſhew how much the bards, at last, abused the privi- _ 
leges which the admiration of their countrymen had conferred 
on the order. It was this insolent behaviour that induced the 
_ chiefs to retrench their number, and to take away those pri- 
vileges which they were no longer worthy to enjoy. Their 
indolence, and disposition to lampoon, extinguiſhed all the 
poetical fervour which distinguiſhed their predeceſsors, and 
makes us the leſs regret the extinction of the order. 57 
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her fearful eye.—** But battle is before thee, son 
of Borbar-duthul.” WARE 
Amidst the harp at intervals, ſhe listened whe- 
ther the warrior ſlept. Her soul was up; ſhe 
| longed in secret to pour her own sad song. The 
field is silent. On their wings the blasts of night 
retire. The bards had ceased; and meteors came, 
red-winding with their ghosts; the ſky grew 
dark; the * of the dead were blended with ' 
the clouds: but heedleſs bends the daughter of 
Conmor over the decaying flame. Thou wert 
alone in her soul, car-borne chief of Atha. She 
raised the voice of the song, and touched the 
harp between. N bf 
„ Clun-galo* came; ſhe miſsed the maid. 
“ Where art thou, beam of light? Hunters, 
from the moſsy rock, saw ye the blue eyed fair? 
Are her steps on graſsy Lumon ; near the bed 
of roes? Ah me! I behold her bow in the hall. 
Where art thou, beam of light? 
« Cease, love of Conmor cease; I hear thee 
not on the ridgy heath. My eye is turned to 
the king, whose path is terrible in war. He for 
whom my soul is up, in the season of my rest. 
Deep-bosomed in war he stands, he beholds me 
not from his cloud. Why, sun of Sul-malla, 
dost thou not look forth? I dwell in darkneſs 
here; wide over me flies the ſhadowy mist. Fill- 
ed with dew are my locks : look thou from thy 
cloud, O sun of Sul-malla's soul !' * * * * 


—_ 


* Clun-galo, the wife of Conmor, king of Inis-huna, and 
the mother of Sul-malla. She is here represented as miſting 
her daughter, after ſhe had fled with Cathmor. 

+ Sul-malla replies to the supposed questions of her mother. 
Towards the middle of this paragragh ſhe calls Cathmor tbe 
«un of ber z0ul, and continues the metaphor throughout. This 
book ends we may suppose, about the middle of the third 
night from the opening of che poem. 


T E NM ORA 


BOOK VII. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Abi, book begins * the middle of the third night 3 the 
opening of the poem, The poet de tcribes a lind of mitt, which 
rose, by night, from the lake of Lego, and was the ual re- 
Sidence of the 5ouls of the dead, during the interval between their 


decease and the funeral io The oppeorance of the ghost of Fillan _ 


above the c ive where bis body lay. Hits voice comes to Fingal. 


#n the rock of Cormul. The ling atriles the ſbield of Tremor, 


which ava an in fellibie rign of his appearing in arms bimaelf. 
The extraordinary effect of the sound of the ſbield. Sul-mal:a, 
starting from fleep, awakes Cathmor. Their affecting diicourae. 
Sbe insiits with him to zue for peace: he reolves to continue the 
war, He directs ber to retire to the neighbouring valley of Long, 
which was the rezidence of an old Druid, until the battle of the 


next day ſhould be over. He awales hit army with the round of 
the jbield. The ſbieid des:ribed. Fonar, the bard, at the denire 
of Cathmor, relates the firut rettlement of the Fir-bolg in Treland, 


under their lead Larthon, Morning comes, Sul-malla retires 
10 the valley of Lona. A Lyric tong concludes the book, 


0 
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F Rom the wood-ſkirted waters of Lego, e 
at times, grey bosomed mists; when the gates 
- of the west are closed on the sun's eagle-eye. 

Wide, over Lara's stream, is poured the rapour 

dark and deep: the moon, like a dim ſhield, is 

sweeming thro its folds. With this, clothe the 


spirits of o'd their sudden gesures on the wind, 
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when they stride from blast to blast, along the 
duſky night. Often, blended with the gale, to 
some warrior's grave * they roll the mist, a grey 
dwelling to his ghost until the songs arise. 
A sound came from the desart: It was Conar, 
king of Inis- fail. He poured his mist on the 


grave of Fillan, at blue-winding Lubar. Dark 


and mournful sat the ghost, in his grey ridge of 
smoak. The blast, at times, rolled 5 toge- 
ther: but the form returned again. It returned 
with bending eyes, and dark winding of locks of 


mist. 


It was + dark. The ſleeping host were still, 
in the ſkirts of night. The flame decayed on 


the hill of Fingal; the king lay lonely on his 


ſhield. His eyes were half-closed in ſleep; the 
voice of Fillan came. “ Sleeps the hufband of 
Clatho 2 Dwells the father of the fallen in rest? 


Am ! forgot in the folds of darkneſs ; lonely in 


the season of night?“ 
* Why dost thou mix,” said the king,“ with 


— 


* As the mist, which rose from che lake of Lego, occasion- 


ed diseases and death, the bards ſeigned that it was the resi- 


dence of the ghosts of the deceased, during the interval be- 
tween their death, and the pronouncing of the funeral eleypy 
over their tombs; for it was not allowable, without that ce- 
re mony was performed, for the spirits of the deed to mix 
with their ancestors in their airy balls. It was the busineſs of 
the spirit of the nearcst relation to the deceased, to take the 
mist of Lego, and pour it over the grave, We find here 
Conar, the son of Trenmor, the first king of lreland, perform. 
ing this office for Fillan, as it was in the cause of 'the family 
of Conar that that hero was killed. 85 

+ The following is the singular sentiment of a frigid bard. 

% More pleasing to me is the night of Cona, dark-stream- 
ing from Oſsian's harp; more pleasant it is to me, than a 
white-bosomed dweller between my arms; than a fair-handec 
daughter of heroes, in the hour of rest.” 

Though tradition is not very satisfactory concerning the 
history of this poet, it has taken care to inform us, that he was 
very old when he wrote the distich, a_circumstance which we 
might have supposed without the aid of tradition, 


—— 
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the dreams of thy father ? Can I forget thee, 
my son, or thy path of fire in the field? Not 
such come the deeds of the valiant on the soul 
-of Fingal. They are not there a beam of light- 
ning, which is seen, and is then no more. I 
remember thee, O Fillan ! and my wrath begins 
to rise.“ 8 „ 
The king took his deathful spear, and struck 
the deeply sounding ſhield: his shield that hung 
High in night, the dismal sign of war! Ghosts 
fled on every side, and rolled their gathered forms 
on the wind. Thrice, from the winding vale, 
arose the voice of deaths. The harps * of the 
bards, untouched, sound mournful over the hill. 
He struck again the ſhield ; battles rose in the 
dreams of his host. The wide-tumbling strife is 
gleaming over their souls. Blue-thielded kings 
descend to war. Backward-looking armies fly; 
and mighty deeds are half-hid, in the bright 
gleams of steel. - 9 5 
But when the third sound arose, deer started 
from the cleſts of their rocks. The screams of 
fowl are heard, in the desart, as each flew, 
frighted on his blast. The sons of Selma half- 
rose, and half. aſsumed their spears. But silence 
rolled back on the host; they knew the ſhield of 
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- * Te was the opinion of ancient times, that, on the night 
preceding the death of a person worthy and renowned, the 
arps of those bards, who were retained by his family, emit. 
ted melancholy 8ounds, This was attributed to the light touch 
of gho:ts ; who were mppored to have a fore-knowledge of e- 
vents, The some opinion prevailed long in the north, and 
the particular sound was called, the warning voice of the dead. 
The voice of death, mentioned in the preceding sentence, was 
of a different kind, Bach person was supposed to have an at- 
tendant spirit, who aſsumed his form and voice, on the night 
preceding his death, and appeared to some in the attitude in 
on 9 gre was to die, The voices or DEATH were 
the f ing ſhricks of those spirits. | 
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the king. Sleep returned to their eyes; the 


ſield was dark and still. 


No ſleep was thine in darkneſs, blue-eyed 
daughter of Conmor ! Sul-malla heard the dread- 
ful ſhield, and rose amid the night. Her steps 
are towards the king of Atha, © Can danger 
ſhake his daring soul! In doubt, ſhe stands, 
with bending cyes. Heaven burns with all its 
stars. 

Again the ſhield resounds : ! She * She 
stopt. Her voice half. rose. It failed. She saw 
him, amidst his arms, that gleamed to heaven's 
fire. She saw him dim in his locks, that rose to 
nightly wind. Away, for fear, she turned Ne 
Steps. © Why should the king of Erin awake? 
Thou art not a dream to his rest, daughter of 

Inis- una.“ | 
More dreadful rings the ſhield. Sul-malla 
Starts. Her helmet falls. Loud echoes Lubar's 
rock, as over it rolls the steel. Bursting from 
the dreams of night, Cathmor half. rose, beneath 
his tree. He saw the form of the maid, above 
him, on the rock. A red star, with twinkling 

beam, looked through her floating hair. 

«© Who comes thro' night to Cathmor, in the 
season of his dreams? Bring'st thou aught of 
war? Who art thou, son of night? Stand'st 
thou before me, a form of the —_ of old? A 
voice ſrom the fold of a cloud, to warn me of the 
danger of Erin?“ 

Nor lonely scout am I, nor voice fe fold- 
ed cloud,” she said; but warn thee of the 
danger of Erin. Dost thou hear that sound? It 
is not the feeble, king of Atha, that rolls his 
signs on night.” 

„Let the warrior roll his signs, he enen 
& to Cathmor they are the sounds of harps. My 
Joy is great, voice of night, and burns over all 
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my thoughts. This is the music of kings, on 
lovely hills, by night; when they light their 
daring souls, the sons of mighty deeds! The 
feeble dwell alone, in the valley of the breeze; 
where mists lift their morning ſkirts, from the 
blue- winding streams.“ oe Heh ing 
« Not feeble, king of men, were they, the 
fathers of my race. They dwelt in the folds of 
battle, in their distant lands. _Yet delights not 
my soul in the signs of death! He, “ who 
never yields, comes forth: O send the bard of 
peace!“ | . Ea © 
Like a dropping rock, in the desart, stood 
Cathmor in his tears. Her voice came, a breeze, 
on his soul, and awaked the memory of her land, 
where ſhe dwelt by her peaceful streams, before 
he came to the war of Conmor. 1 
“ Daughter of strangers,” he said, (ſhe trem- 
bling turned away), long have 1 marked thee 
in thy steel, young pine of Inis- huna. But my 
soul, I said, is folded in a storm. Why ſhould 
that beam arise, till my steps return in peace? 
Have I been pale in thy presence, as thou bidst 
me to fear the king? lhe time of danger, O 
maid, is the season of my soul; for then it swells 
a mighty stream, and rolls me on the foe.” _ 
„ Beneath the moſs-covered rock of Lorna, 
near his own loud stream ; grey in his locks of 
age, dwells Clonmal + king of harps. Above 


——O— __ 
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* Fingal is said to have never been overcome in battle, 
From this proceeded that title of honour which is always be- 
stowed on him in tradition, Fion gal na buai?, FI NGAL or vic- 
7 0R1Es. In a poem just now in my hands, which celebrates 
some of the great actions of Arthur the famous Britiſh hero, 

that appellation is often bestowed on him. The poem, from 
the phra eology, appears to be ancient; and is, perhaps, tho“ 
that is not mentioned, a tranſlation from the Welſh language. 

1 Claon- mal, creoted eye-brow. From the retired life of this 
person, it is insinuated that he 3 cf che order of the Druids, 
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him is his echoing tree, and the dun bounding 
of roes. The noise of our strife reaches his ear, 
as he bends in the thoughts of years. There let 
thy rest be, Sul-malla, until our battle cease. 
Until I return, in my arms, from the ſkirts of 
the evening mist, that rises on Lona, round the 
; dwelling of my love.” 1 
A light fell on the soul of the maid; it rose 
kindled before the king. She turned her face to 
Cathmor from amidst her waving locks. * Sooner 
| ſhall the eagle of heaven be torn from the stream 
| of his roaring wind, when he sees the dun prey 
| | before him, the young sons of the bounding roe, 
| than thou, O Cathmor, be turned from the 
| strife of renown. Soon may I see thee, warrior, 
| from the ſkirts of the evening mist, when it is 
| rolled around me, on Lona of the streams. 
| While yet thou art distant far, strike, Cathmor, 
| strike the ſhield, that joy may return to my 
darkened soul, as I lean on the moſsy rock. But 
if thou ſhouldst fall, I am in the land of stran- 
gers: O send thy voice, from thy cloud, to the 
maid of Inis-huna! “ | ES 
« Young branch of green-headed Lumon, 
why dost thou ſhake in the storm? Often has 
Cathmor returned, from darkly-rolling wars. 
The darts of death are but hail to me; they 
have often rattled along my ſhield. I have risen 
brightened from battle, ike a meteor from a 
stormy cloud. Return not, fair beam, from thy 
vale, when the roar cf battle grows. Then might 
the foe escape, as from my fathers of old. 


which supposition is not at all invalidated by the appellation 
| of Ling of harps, here bestowed on him; for all agree that the 


þards were of the number of the Druids originally. 
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4 They told to Son- mor *, of Clunar +, who 
was ſlain by Cormac in fight. Three days dark- 
ened Son-mor over his brother's fall, His 

spouse beheld the silent king, and foresaw his 

steps to war, She prepared the bow, in secret, 
to attend her blue-ſhielded hero. To her dwelt 
darkneſs, at Atha, when he was not there. 
From their hundred streams, by night, poured 

| down the sons Alnecma. They had heard the 

ſhield of the king, and their rage arose. In 

elanging arms they moved along, towards Ullin 
of the groves. Son-mor struck his ſhield, at 

times, the leader of the war. 19 

“ Far behind followed Sul-allin , over the 

streamy hills. She was a light on the mountain, 

when they croſsed the vale below. Her steps 
were stately on the vale, when they rose on the 
moſsy hill. She feared to approach the king, 
who left her in echoing Atha. But when the 


roar of battle rose; when host was rolled on 


host; when Son-mor burnt, like the fire of hea- 
ven in clouds, with her spreading hair came Sul- 
allin ; for ſhe trembled for her king. He stopt 
the ruſhing strife to save the love of heroes. 
The foe fled by night; Clunar ſlept without his 
blood; the blood which ought to be poured up- 

on the warrior's tomb. 35 

Nor rose the rage of Son-mor, but his days 
were silent and 2 Sul-allin wandered, by 

her grey streams, with her tearful eyes. Often 
did ſhe look, on the hero, when he was folded 


* Son mor, fall bandiome man. He was the father of Bor- 
3 chief of Atha, anc grandfather to Cathmor him- 
+ Cluan-er, man of the field, This chief was killed in bat- 
tle by Cormac Mac-Conar, king of Ireland, the father of Ros- 
crana, the first wife of Fingal. The story is alluded to in 
some ancient poems. | 
þ Sul. alluin, beanti/ul exe 4 the wife of Son- mor. 
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in his thoughts. But ſhe ſhrunk from his eyes, 
and turned her lone steps away. Battles rose, 
like a tempest, and drove the mist from his 
soul. He beheJd, with joy, her steps in the 
3 the white rising of her hands on the 
larp.“ | 3 | IT 
In his arms strode the chief of Atha to where 
his ſhield hung, high, in night: high on a moſsy 
bough, over Lubar's stream roar. Seven boſtes 
rose on the ſhield ; the seven voices of the king, 
which his warriors received, from the wind, and 
marked over all their tribes. | HEE | 
On each boſs is placed a star of night; Can- 
mathon with beams unſhorn ; Col-derna rising 
from a cloud: Uloicho robed in mist; and the 
soſt beam of Cathlin glittering on a rock. Smil- 
ing, on its own blue wave, Reldurath half-sinks 
its western light. The red eye of Berthin looks, 
thro' a grove, on the hunter, as he returns, by 
night, with the spoils of the bounding roe. 
Wide, in the mist, arose the cloudleſs beams of 
Ton- thena, that star which looked, by night, on 
the course of the sea-toſsed Larthon : Larthon 
the first of Bolga's race, who travelled on the 
winds f. White-bosomed spread the sails of the 
king towards streamy Inis-fail; dun night was 
rolled before him, with its ſkirts of mist. In- 
constant blew the winds, and rolled him from 


* To avoid multiplying notes, I ſhall give here the signifi- 
cation of the names of the stars, engraved on the ſhield. Ccan- 
mathon, bead of the tear. Col-derna, ant and fbarp beam. Ul- 
oicho, ruler of night. Cathlin, beam of the wave. Reul-dur- 
ath, «tur of the txwilight, Berthin, fire of the bill. Ton-thena, 
meteor of the waves, These etymologies, excepting , that of 
Ceanmathon, are pretty exact. Of it I am not so certain; 
for it is not very probable that the Firbolg had distinguiſhed 
a constc llation so very early as the days of Larthon, by the 
name of the bear, | * 

Te trave! an ile winds, a poetical expreſsiou ſor tailing, 
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wave to wave. Then rose the fiery- haired Ton- 
thena, and smiled from her parted cloud. Lar- 
thon “ bleſsed the well-known beam, as it faint 
gleamed on the deep. 1 

Bencath the spear of Cathmor rose that voice 
which awakes the bards. They came, dark- 
winding, from every side; each with the sound 
of his harp. Before them rejoiced the king, as 
the traveller, in the day of the sun; when he 
| hears, far rolling around, the murmur of moſsy 
streams; streams that burst in the desart, from 
the rock of roes. R 
Why,“ said Fonar, “ hear we the voice o 
the king, in the season of his rest? Were the 
dim forms of thy fathers bending in thy dreams? 
Perhaps they stand on that cloud, and wait for 
Fonar's song; often they come to the fields 


* Larthon is compounded of Lear, sea, and then, wave 
This name was given to the chief of the first colony of the 
Flt bolg, who settled in Ireland, on account of his knowledge 
in navigation. A part of an old poem is still extant, concern= 
ing this hero. It abounds with those romantic fables of giants 
and magicians, which distinguiſhed the compositions of the 
leſs ancient bards. The descriptions contained in it are in- 
genious, and proportionable to the magnitude of the persons 
introduced; but, being unnatural, they are insipid and tedi- 
ous. Had the bard kept within the bounds of probability, his 
genius was far from being contemptible. The exordium of 
his poem is not destitute of merit ; but it is the only part of ic 
that I think worthy of being presented to the reader. 

„ Who first sent the black ſhip thro' occan, like a whale 
through the bursting of ſoam? Lock from thy darkneſs, on 
Cronath, Oſsian of the harps of old! Send thy light on the 
blue rolling waters, that | may behold the king. 1 see him 
dark in his own ſhell of oak ! sea-toſsed Larthon, thy soul is 
strong. It is careleſs as the wind of thy sails; as the wave 
that rolls by thy side. But the silent green iſle is before thee, 
with its sous, who are tall as woody Lumon ; Lumon which 
sends from its top a thousand streams, white-wandering 
down its sides.“ 3 
It may, perhaps, be for the credit of this bard, to tranſlate 
no more of this poem, for the continuation of his description 
of the Iriſh gi.nts betrays his 2 of judgment. | 


4 
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where their sons are to liſt the spear. Or ſhall 


our voice arise for him who lifts the spear no 
more; he that consumed the field, from Moma 
of the groves? | : 


© Not forgot is that cloud in war, bard of 


other times. High ſhall his tomb rise, on Moi- 
lena, the dwelling of renown. But now roll 
back my soul to the times of my fathers : to the 
"ral when first they rose on Inis-huna's waves. 


Jor alone pleasant to Cathmor is the remem 


brance of wood- covered Lumon. Lumon of 


the streams, the dwelling of white-bosomed 


maids. | 


% Lumon F of the streams, thou risest on Fo- 
nar's soul! Thy sun is on thy side, on the rocks 
of thy bending trees. The dun roe is seen from 


thy furze; the deer lifts his branchy head; for 
he sees, at times, the hound, on the half-cover- 
ed heath. Slow, on the vale, are the steps of 
maids; the white-armed daughters of the bow: 
they lift their blue eyes to the hill, from amidst 
their wandering locks. Not there is the stride 
of Larthon, chief of Inis-huna. He mounts the 


wave on his own dark oak, in Cluba's ridgy bay. 


That oak which he cut from Lumon, to bound 
along the sea. The maids turn their eyes away, 
lest the king ſhould be lowly-laid; for never had 
they seen a ſhip, dark rider of the wave! 
© Now he dares to call the winds, and to mix 
with the mist of ocean. Blue Inis-fail rose, in 
smoke; but dark. ſkirted night came down. The 
sons of Bolga feared, The fiery-haired Ton- 
thena rose. Culbin's bay received the ſhip, in 


the bosom of its echoing woode. There, iſsued 


1 Lumon was a hill, in Inis-huua, near the residence of 
Sul-malla. This episode has an immediate connection with 
what is said of Larthon, in the description of Cathmor's 
Mield. | oY 


£ 
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| a stream, from Duthuma's horrid cave; where 
spirits gleamed, at times, with their half-finiſhed 
forms. „„ 
Dreams descended on Larthon: he saw se- 
ven spirits of his fathers. He heard their half- 
formed words, and dimly beheld the times to 
come. He beheld the kings of Atha, the sons 
of future days. They led their hosts along the 
field, like ridges of mist, which winds pour, in. 
autumn, over Atha of the groves 
« Larthon raised the hall of Samla “, to the 
music of the harp. He went forth to the roes 
of Erin, to their wonted streams. Nor did he 
forget green-headed Lumon ; he often bounded 
over his seas, to where white-headed Flathal + 
looked from the hill of roes. Lumon of the 
foamy streams, thou risest on Fonar's soul!“ 
Morning pours from the east. The misty 
heads of the mountains rise. Valleys ſhow, on 
every side, the grey- winding of their streams. 
His host heard the ſhield of Cathmor: at once 
they rose around; like a crowded sea, when ſirst 
it feels the wings of the wind. The waves know 
| =_ whither to roll ; they lift their troubled 
; ds. 5 Pons | 
Sad and flow retired Sul-malla to Lona of the 
streams. She went and often turned; her blue 
eyes rolled in tears. But when ſhe came to the 
rock that darkly covered Lona's vale, ſhe look- 
ed from her bursting soul on the king; and sunk, 
at once, behind. . | 
Son of Alpin, strike the string. Is their aught- 
of joy inthe harp? Pour it then on the soul of 
Oſcsian; it is folded in mist. I hear thee, O bard ! 


* 


_ * Samla, apparitions, 80 called from the vision of Larthon 
concerning his posterity, _ | 
2 Flathal, beavealy, exquizitely beautiful, She was the wiſe of 
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in my night. But cease the lightly- trembling 
sound. The joy of grief belongs to Ofvian, a- 
midst his dark- brown years. 
Green thorn of the hill of ghosts, that ſhakest 
thy head to nightly winds !. I hear no sound in 
thee ; is there no spirit's windy ſkirt now rust- 
ling in thy leaves? Often are the steps of the 
dead in the dark-eddying blasts; when the 
dy a dun ſhield, from the A, is rolled along 
e ik 
Ulin, Carril, and Ryno, yoices of the days of 
old! Let me hear you, while: yet it is dark, to 
please and awake my soul. I hear you not, ye 
sons of song; in what hall of the clouds is your 
rest? Do you touch the ſhadowy harp, robed 
with morning mist, where the rustling sun comes 
forth from his green · headed waves ? 


TEMORKA: 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The hed morning, from the opening of the poem, comes on. Fin- 
| gal till continuing in the place to which be had retired on the pre- 
ceding night, is teen, at intervals, through the mit, which cover- 
ed the rock of Cormul. The dexcent of the king is deccribed, 
He orders Gaul, Dermid, and Carril the bard, to go to the valley 
of Cluna, and conduct, from thenge, to the Caledonian army, Fe- 
rad-artho, the ton of Cairbre, the only percon remaining of the 
family of Conor, the firit ling of Ireland. The ling takes the 
command of the army, and prepares for battle, Marching to- 
wards the enemy, he comes to the cave of Lubar, where the body 
of Fillan lay. Upon seeing bis dog Bran, who lay at the en- 
trance of the cave, bis grief returns. Cathmor arranges the Iriſh 
army in order of battle. The appearance of that hero. The 
general conflict is deccribed. The actions of Fingal and Cathmor, 
A storm, The total rout of the Fir-bolg, The two kings en- 

| gage, in a column of mist, on the banks of Lubar. Their ofti- 
tude and \conference after the combat. The death of Cutbullin. 
Fingal reigns the spear of Trenmor to Oſias. The ceremo- 
nies observed on that oceation, The aßirit of Cathmor, in the 
mean lime, appears to Sul malla, in the valley of Luna. Her 


sorrow. Evening comes on. A feast is prepared. The coming 
of Feradsartho is announced by the tongs of an bundred bur dt. 


The poem clotes with a pech of Fingal, 


A, when the wintry winds have eized the 


waves of the mountain- lake, — have scized them, 
in stormy night, and cloathed them over with 


Hg ia 


* — 


ice; White, to the hunter's early eye, the bil- 
lows still seem to roll. He turns his ear to the 
sound of each unequal ridge. But each is silent, 
gleaming, strewn with boughs and tufts of graſs, 
which ſhake and whistle to the wind, over their 
grey seats of frost. So silent ſhone to the morn- 
ing the __ of Morven's host, as each warrior 
looked up from his helmet towards the hill of the- 
king; the cloud-covered hill of Fingal, where 
he strode, in the folds of mist. At times is the 
hero seen, greatly dim in all his arms. From 
thought to thought rolled the war, along his 
mighty soul. 55 e | 
Now is the coming forth of the king. First 
appeared the sword of Luno; the spear half 
{ing from a cloud, the ſhield still dim in mist. 
But when the stride of the king came abroad, 
with all his grey dewy locks in the wind; then 
rose the ſhouts of his host over every moving 
tribe They gathered, gleaming, round, with all 
their echoing ſhields. So rise the green seas 
round a spirit, that comes down from the squally 
wind. 'The traveller hears the sound afar, and 
lifts his head over the rock. He looks on the 
troubled bay, and thinks he dimly sees the form. 
The waves sport, unwieldy, round, with all their 
backs of foam. CUES 
Far distant stood the son of Morni, Duthno's 
race, and Cona's bard. We stood far- distant: 
each beneath his tree. We ſhunned the eyes of! 
the king; we had not conquered in the field. 
A little stream rolled at my feet: I touched its. 
lüght wave, with my spear. I touched it with. 
my spear; nor there was the soul of Ofsian, It 
darkly rose, from thought to thought, and sent 
abroad the sigh. gf e 3 
- « Yon of Morni,” said the king.“ Dermid, 
hunter of. roes !. why are ye dark, like two rocks, 
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each with its trickling waters? No wrath gath- 
ers on Fingal's soul against the chiefs of men. 
Ye are my strength in battle; the kindling of 
my joy in peace. My early voice has been a plea- 
sant gale to your ears, when Fillan prepared the 
bow. The son of Fingal is not here, nor yet the 
chace of the bounding roes. But why ſhould the 
breakers of ſhields stand, darkened, far away?“ 
Tall they strode towards the king; they saw 
Him turned to Mora's wind. His tears came 
down for his blue-eyed son, who flept in the 
cave of streams. But he brightened before them, 
and spoke to the broad-ſhielded kings. 
„ Crommal, with woody rocks and misty top, 
the field of winds, pours ſorth, to the sight, blue 
' Lubar's streamy roar. Behind it rolls clear- wind- 
ing Lavath, in the still vale of deer. A cave is 
dark in a rock; above it strong-winged eagles 
dwell; broad-headed oaks, before it, sound in 
Cluna's wind. Within, in his locks of youth, ie 
Ferad-artho * blue-eyed king, the son of broad- 
ſhielded Cairbar, from Ullin of the roes. He 
listens. to the voice of Condan,. as, grey, he 
| bends in feeble light. He listens, for his foes 
dwell in the echoing halls. of Temora. He 
comes, at times, abroad, in the ſkirts of mist, to 
pierce the bounding roes. When the sun looks 
on the field, nor by the rock, nor stream, is he! 
He ſhuns the race of Bolga, who dwell in his fa- 
ther's hall. Tell him, that Fingal lifts the spear, 
and that his foes perhaps may fail.” . 


| Ferad- artho was the son of Cairbar Mac-Cormac king of 
Ireland. He was the only one remaining of the race of Conar, 
the son of Trenmor, the. first Iriſh monarch, according to 
Oſeian. In order to make this paſaage thoroughly understood, 
it may not be improper to recapitulate some part of what Hhas- 
been said in preceding notes, Upon the death of Conar the 
mon of Trenmor, his son Cormac succeeded on the Iriſh throne. 


Cormac reigned long. His children were Cairbar, who suc. 


— . ß! ⏑— EE —_ 


the sti ength of Ullin's seas.“ 
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Lift up, O Gaul, the ſhield: before him. 


Stretch, Dermid, 'Temora's spear. Be thy voice 


in his ear, O Carril, with the deeds: of his fa- 


| N Lead him to green Moi. lena, to the duſky 


eld of ghosts; for there I fall forward, in bat- 
tle, in the folds of war. Before dun night de- 
scends, come to high Dunmora's top. Look, 
from the grey ſkirts of mist, on Lena of the 


_  ceeded him, and R65-crana, the first wiſe of Fingal, Cairbar, 


long before the death of his father Cormac, had taken to wife 
Bos-gala, the daughter of Colgar, one of the most powerful 


_ chiefs in Connaught, and had, by her, Artho, afterwards 
king of Ireland. Soon after Artho arrived at man's estate, 
his mother Bos-gala died, and Cairbar married Bel-tanno, 
the daughter of Conachar of Ullin, who brought him a son, 
whom he called Ferad-artho, i. e a man in the place of Arthe. 


The occasion of the name was this; Artho, when his brother 
was born, was absent on an expedition, in the south of Ire- 


land. A false report was brought to his father that he was 
killed. Cairbar, to use the words of a poem on the subject, 


darlened for his fair-baired n. He turned to the young beam 


| of 
light, the ton of Baltanno of Conachar. 'Thou fbalt be Farad-Artho, 


be aaid, a fire before thy race. Cairbargsoon after died, nor did 
Artho long survive him. Artho was succeeded in the Iriſh 
throne, by his son Cormac, who, in his minority, was mur- 
dered by Cairbar, the son of Borbar-duthul. Ferad-Artho, 
says tradition, was very young, when the expedition of Fingal 
to settle him on the throne of Ireland, happened. During th 


| ſhort reign of young Cormac, Ferad-artho lived at the royal 


residence of Temora. Upon the murder of the king, Condan 


the bard, conveyed Ferad. Artho, privately, to the cave of 


Cluna, behind the mountain Crommal, in Ulster, where they 
both lived concealed, during the usurpation of the family of 
Atha. A late bard has delivered the whole history, in a poem, 
just now in my poſ:eſsion, It has little merit, if we except 


the scene between Ferad-artho, and the meſsengers of Fingal, 
upon their arrival, in the valley of Cluna. After hearing of 
the great actions of Fingal, the young prince proposes the fol- 


lowing questions concerning him, to Gaul and Dermid : © Is 
the king tall as the rock of my cave? Is his spear a fir of 
Cluna ? Is he a rough winged blast, on the mountain, which 
takes the green oak by the head, and rears it from its hill? 
Glitters Lubar within his stride, when he sends his stately steps 
along.“ Nor is he tall, said Gaul, as that rock; nor glitter 
streams within his strides, but his soul is a mighty flood, Ike 


* 
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streams. If there my standard ſhall float on 
wind, over Lubar's gleaming stream, then has 
not Fingal failed in the last of his fields.” 
Such were his words; nor aught replied the 
silent, striding kings. They looked side- long on 
Erin's host, and darkened as they went. Never 
before had they left the king, in the midst of 
the stormy field. Behind them, touching at 
times his harp, the grey-haired Carril moved. 
He foresaw the fall of the people, and mournful 
was the sound | It was like a breeze that comes, 
by fits, over Lego's reedy lake; when ſleep half 
descends on the hunter, within his moſsy cave. 
„Why bends the bard of Cona,” said Fingal, 
over his secret stream? Is this a time for sorrow, 
father of low. laid Oscar? Be the warriors * re- 
membered in peace; when echoing ſhields are 
heard no more. Bend then, in grief, over the 
-* Malvina is supposed to speak the following soliloquy. - 
« Malvina is like the bow of the ſhower, in the secret val. 
Tey of streams; it is bright, but the drops of heaven are roll. 
ing on its blended light. They say that I am fair within my 
locks, but on my brightneſs is the wandering of tears, Dark- 


neſs flies over my soul, as the duſky wave of the breeze a= 


long the graſs of Lutha. Yet have not the roes failed me, 
when I moved between the hills. Pleasant, beneath my white 
hand, arose the sound of har What then, daughter of 
Lutha, travels over thy soul, like the dreary path of a ghost, 
along the nightly beam? Should the young warrior fall, in 
the roar of his troubled fields ! Young virgins of Lutha 
arise, call back the wandering thoughts of Malvina. Awake 
the voice of the harp, along my echoing vale. Then ſhall my 
soul come forth, like a light from the gates of the morn, when 
clouds are rolled around them, with their broken sides. 

« Dweller of my thoughts by night, whose form ascends in 
troubled fields, why dost thou «tir up my soul, thou far · dis- 
tant son of the king ? Is that the ſhip of my love, its dark. 
course through the ridges of ocean? How art thou so sud - 
den, Oſcar, from the heath of ſhields ? | "Oe 75 
Ihc test of the poem consists of a dialogue between Uilin 
and Malvina, wherein the dixtreſs of the latter is eartied tig 
the highest pitch, WY ER Os 


hin 
rock he seemed, grey over with ice, whose woods 
are high in wind. Bright streams leap from its 
head, and spread their foam on blasts. 
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flood, where blows the mountain breeze. Let 


them paſs on thy soul, the blue-eyed dwellers of 
the tomb. But Erin rolls to war, wide-tumbling,. 


rough, and dark. Lift, Oſsian, lift the ſhield. 


J am alone, my son !” 1 | 
As comes the sudden voice of winds to the be- 


calmed ſhip. of Inis-huna, and drives it large 
along the deep, dark rider of the wave; so the 


voice of Fingal sent Oſsian, tall, along the heath. 


He lifted high his ſhining: ſhield, in the duſky 
wing of war: like the broed, blank moon, in the 


ſkirt of a cloud, before the storms arise. 
Loud from moſs-covered Mora poured down, 
at once, the broad-winged war. Fingal led his- 


E forth, king of Morven of streams. On 


igh spreads the eagle's wing. His grey hair is 
ured on his ſhoulders broad. In thunder are 
fis mighty strides. He often stood, and saw be- 
d — wide-gleaming rolling of 'armour. A 


Now he came to Eubar's cave, where Fillan | 


darkly ſlept Bran still lay on the broken ſhield :- 


the eagle-wing is strewed by the winds. Bright, 


from withered ſur ze looked forth the hero's spear. 


Then grief stirred the soul of the king, like whirl- 


_ winds blackening on a lake. He turned his sud - 
den step, and leaned on his bending spear. 


White breasted Bran came bounding with joy 
to the known path of Fingal. He came and 


looked towards the cave, where the blue-eyed: 


hunter lay, for he was wont to stride with morn- 
ing to the dewy bed of the roe. It was then the 


tears of the king came down, and all his soul was- 


dark But as the rising wind rolls away the 
storm of rain, and leaves the white streams to 


mne sun, and high hills with their heads of graſs: 
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so the returning war brightened the mind of Fin- 
gal. He bounded ®, on his spear, over Lubar, 
and struck his echoing ſhield. His ridgy host 
bend forward, at once, with all their pointed 
| Nor Erin heard, with fear, the sound: wide 
they came rolling along. Dark Malthos, in the 
wing of war, looks forward from ſhaggy brows 
next rose that beam of light, Hidalla; then the 
£1de-long-looking gloom of Maronnan. Blue- 
ſhielded Clonar lifts the spear; Cormar ſhakes: 
his buſhy locks on the wind. Slowly, from be- 
hind a rock, gose the bright form of Atha. First 
appeared his two pointed spears, then the half of 
* The Iriſh compositions concerning Fingal invariably speak 
of him as a giant. Of these Hibernian poems there are now 
many in my hands. From the 7 * e, and allusions to the 
times in which they were writ, I ſhould fix the date of their 
composition in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, In some 
Paſeages, the poetry is far from wanting merit, but the fable 
is unnatural, and the whole conduct of the pieces injudicious. 
I ſhall give one instance of the extravagant fictions of the Iriſh 
bards, in a poem which they, most unjustly, ascribe to Oſsian. 
The story of it is this: Ireland being threatened with an inva - 
sion from some part of Scandinavia, Fingal sent Oſeian, Oscar, 
and Ca-olt, to watch the bay, in which, it was expected, the 
enemy was to land, Oscar, unluckily, fell aſleep before the 
Scandinavians appeared; and, great as he was, says the Iriſh 
| bard, he had one bad property, that no leſs could waken bim, 
before his time, than cutting off one of his fingers, or throwing 
a great stone against his head; and it was dangerous to come 
near him en those occasions, till he had recovered himself, and: 
was fully awake. Ca-olt, who was employed by Oſsian to 
waken his son, made choice of throwing the stone against his. 
head, as the least dangerous expedient. The stone rebounding. 
from the hero's head, ſhook, as it rolled along, the hill for chree 
miles round, Oscar rose in rage, fought bravely, and, singly,. 
vanquiſhed a wing of the enemy's ogy Thus the bard 
on, till Fingal put an end to the war, by the total rout of the 
Scandina vians. Puerile, and even despicable as these fictions 
are, yet Keating and O'Flaberty have no better authority than 
the poems which contain them, for all that they write concern - 
ing Fion Mac-Comoal, and the pretended wiſitla of licland.. 
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nis burniſhed ſhield : like the rising of a nightly 


meteor, over the vale of ghosts. But when he 


| ſhone all abroad: the hosts plunged at once into 


strife. The gleaming waves of steel are poured 
on either side. ET ha 
As meet two troubled seas, with the rolling of 


all their waves, when they feel the wings of con- 


tending winds, in the rock-sided firth of Lumon; 
along the echoing hills is the dim course of ghosts: 


from the blast fall the torn groves on the deep, 


amidst the foamy path of whales. So mixed the 
hosts] Now Fingal ; now Cathmor came abroad. 


The dark tumbling of death is bef@re them: the 

gleam of broken steel is rolled on their steps, as, 

loud, the high-bounding kings hewed down the“ 
ridge of ſnhields. 1 


o 


Maronnan fell, by Fingal, laid large acroſs 


by Cathmor : nor yet lay the chief on earth. An 
oak seized his hair in his fall. His helmet rolled 


on the ground. By its thong hung his broad 
ſhield; over it wandered his streaming blood. 
Tla- min“ ſhall weep, in the hall, and strike her 
heaving breast 72 | 


— —— 


* 


in Tla-min, mildly oft. The loves of Clonar and Tlamin 
were rendered famous in the north, by a ſragment of a lyric 


pocm. It is a dialogue between Clonar and Tlamin. She be- 


gins with a soliloquy, which be overhears. | 
TLAMIN.—" Clonar, son of Clongas of I- mor, young hun- 

ter of dun-sided roes! where art thou laid, amidst ruſhes, be- 

ncath the paſsing wing of the breeze ? I behold thee, my love, 


in the plain of thy own dark streams! The clung thorn is roll- 


ed by the wind, and rustles along his ſhield. Bright in his 


| locks he lies: the thoughts of his dreams fly, darkening, over 


his face. Thou thinkest of the battles of Oſsian, young son of 
the echoing iſle ! . | a 
© Half hid, in the grove, I sit down. Fly back, ye mists of 


the hill. Why ſhould ye hide her love from the blue eyes of 
e * 


a stream. The waters gathered by his side, and 
leapt grey over his boſsy ſhield. Clonar is pierced 


Nor did Oſsian forget the spear, in the wing 
of his war. He strewed the field with dead. 
Young Hidalla came. * Soft voice of streamy 

_ Clonra ! Why dost thou lift the steel? O that 
' we met in the strife of song, in thy own ruſhy 
vale !* Malthos beheld him low, and darkened 
as he rufhed along. On either side of a stream, 
we bend in the echoing strife. Heaven comes 
rolling down: around burst the voices of squally 
winds. Hills are clothed, at times, in fire. 
Thunder rolls in wreaths of might. In darkneſs 
shrunk the foe : Morven's warriors stood aghast. 
Still 1 bent over the stream, amidst my whistling 
— Toe nes TE | SE 

Then rose the voice of Fingal, and the sound 
of the flying foe. I saw the king, at times, in 
| lightening, darkly striding in his might. I struck 
my echoing (hield, and hung forward on the 
steps of Alnecma : the foe is rolled beſore me, 
Uik&'s wreath of amok. 

The sun looked forth from his cloud. The 
hundred streams of Moi-lena ſhone... Slow rose 
the blue columns of mist, against the glittering 
hill.“ Where are the mighty kings + Nor by 


Cronak.—*< As the spirit, seen in a dream, flies off from 
our opening eyes, we think we benold his bright path between 
the closing hills; so fled the daughter of Clun-gal, from the 
sight of Clonar of ſhields. Arise from the gathering of trees, 
blue eyed Tlamin arise.“ | | | 
TAM“ | turn me away from his steps. Why ſhould 
he know of my love! My white breast is heaving over sighs, 
as foam on the dark course of streams. But he pales away, 
in his arms! Son of Conglas my soul is sad. | 1 
CLQNAR.—* It was the ſhield of Fingal ! the voice of kings 
ſrom Selma of harps! My path is towards green Erin. Arise, 
fair light, from thy ſhades. Come to the field of my soul, 
there is the spreading of hosts. Arise, on Clonar's troubled 
soul, young daughter of the blue - ſnielded Clungal,” 
Cilungal was the chief of I mor, one of the Hebrides. | 
* Fingal and Cathmor, The conduct here is perhaps pro” 
per. The numerous descriptions of single combats have al” 
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that stream, nor wood are they! I hear the 


clang of arms! Their strife is in the bosom of 
that mist. Such is the contending of spirits in 


a nightly cloud, when they strive for the wintry 
wings of wind, and the rolling of the foam-co- 


_ vered waves. | 


I ruſhed along. The grey mist rose. Tall 


gleaming they stood at Lubar. Cathmor leaned 


against a rock. His half. fallen ſhield received 
the stream, that leapt from the moſs above. 
Towards him is the stride of Fingal : he saw the 
hero's blood. His sword fell flowly to his side. 


| He spoke midst his darkening joy. 


« Yields the race of Borbar-duthul ? Or still 


does he liſt the spear? Not unheard is thy name, 


at Atha, in the green-dwelling of strangers. It 


has come, like the breeze of his desart, to the 


ear of Fingal. Come to my hill of feasts : the 
mighty fail, at times. No fire am 1 to low-laid 


foes; 1 rejoice not over the fall of the brave. 
To close “ the wound is mine: I have known 


— — — — — — 


exhausted the subject. Nothing new nor adequate to 
igh idea of the kings, can be said. A column of miat is 
thrown over the whole, and the combat is leſt to the imagi- 


_—_ 


nation of'the reader. Poets have almost universally failed in 


their descriptions of this sort. Not all the strength of Homer 
could sustain, with dignity, the minutie of a single combat. The 
throwing of a spear, and the braying of a ſhield, as some of 
aur own poets most elegantly expreſs it, convey no magniſi- 


de though they are striking ideas. Our imagination stret- 


ches beyond, and conse quently despises, the description. It. 
were, therefore, well, for some poets, in my opinion, (though 


it is, perhaps, somewhat singular) to have, sometimes, thrown 
mint over their single combats. 


* Fingal is very much celebrated, in tradition, for his 


knowledge in the virtues of herbs. The Iriſh poems, con- 


cerning him, often represent him curing the wounds which 
his chiefs received in battle, They fable concerning him, 
that he was in poſseſsion of a cup, containing the eſsence of 
herbs, which instantancouſly healed wounds The knowledge 

of curing the wounded, was, tiil of late, universal among the 


Highlanders. We hear of no other disorder, which required: | 
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the herbs of the hills. 1 seized their fair heads, 
on high, as they waved. by their secret streams. 
JÞou art dark and silent, king of Atha of stran- 
gen)” - ye Se LR 
„% By Atha of the stream, he said, © there 
rises a moſsy rock. On its head is the wander- 
ing of boughs, within the course of winds. Dark, 
in its face, is a cave, with its own loud rill. There 
have I heard the tread of strangers, * when they 
paſsed to my hall of ſhells, Joy rose, like a 
flame, on my soul: I blest the echoing rock. 
Here be my dwelling, in darkneſs ; in my graſsy 
vale. From this I ſhall mount the breeze that 
ursues my thistle's beard ; or look down on 
lue-winding Atha, from its wandering mist.“ 
Why 5peaks the king of the tomb! Oſsian ! 
the warrior has failed! Joy meet thy soul, like 
a stream, Cathmor, friend of strangers! My son, 
J hear the call of years: they take my spear as 
they paſs along. Why does not Fingal, they 
seem to say, rest within his hall? Dost thou al- 
ways delight in blood: In the tear of the sad? 
No: ye dark rolling years, Fingal delights not 
in blood. Tears are the wintry streams that 
waste away my soul. But when Ilie down to 
— | EEE — 
the {kill of physic. The wholesomenels of the climate, and an 
active life, spent in hunting, excluded diseases. | 
* Cathmor reflects, with pleasure, even in his last mo- 
ments, on the relief he had aftorded to strangers. The very 
tread of their feet was pleasant in his ear. His hospitality 
was not paſscd unnoticed by the bards ; for, with them, it be- 
came a proverb, when they described the hospitable disposi- 
tion of a hero, that he was like Cathmor of Atha, the friend of 
strangers, It will seem strange, that, in all the Iriſh poems, 
there is no mention made of Cathmor. This must be atcribu- 
ted to the revolutions and domestic confusions which happened 
in that iſland and utterly cut off all the real traditions con- 
cerning so ancient a period. All that we have related of the 


state of Ireland before the fifth century is of late invention, 
and the work of ill-informed senachies and injudicious bards, | 
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rest, then comes the mighty voice of war. It 
awakes me, in my hall, and calls forth all my 
steel. It ſhall call it forth no more: Oſsian, take 
thou thy father's spear. Lift it, in battle, when 
the proud arise. VV : 
« My fathers, Oſsian, trace my steps; my 
deeds are pleasant to their eyes Wherever [ 
come forth to battle, on my field, are their co- 
lumns of mist. But mine arm rescued the fee- 
ble; the N found my rage was fire. Nev- 
er over the fallen did mine eye rejoice. For 
this,“ my fathers ſhall meet me, at the gates of 
their airy halls, tall with robes of light, with 
mildly-kindled eyes. But, to the proud in arms, 
they are darkened moons in heaven, which send 
the fire of night red- wandering over their face. 
% Father of heroes, Trenmor, dweller of ed- 
dying winds ! I give thy spear to Oſsian, let 
thine eye rejoice. Thee have I seen, at times, 
bright from between thy clouds; so appear to 
my son, when he is to lift the spear: Then ſhall 
he remember thy mighty deeds, though thou art 
, ds Ci fe: 
He gave the spear to my hand, and raised at 
once a stone on high, to speak to future times, 
with its grey head of moſs. Beneath he Foun a 
sword + in earth, and one bright boſs from his 
*The Celtic nations had some ideas of rewards, and per- 
| haps of puniſhments, after death. Those who behaved, in 
life, with bravery and virtue, were received, with joy, to the 
airy halls of their fathers; but the dark in out, to use the ex- 
preſsion of the poet, were spurned away from the babitation of 
beroed, to wander on a the winds. Another opinion, which pre. 
vailed in those times, tended not a little to make individuals. 
emulous to excel one another in martial atchievements, It 
was thought, that, in the ball of clouds, every one had a seat, 
raised above others, in proportion as he excelled them in va- 
lour, when he lived. | 1. | | 


+ There ate some stones still to be seen in the north, which 
were erected as memorials of some remarkable transactions 
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ing steel, to save the weak in arm.“ 
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ſhield. Dark in thought, a-while, he bends: 


His words at length came forth: . 

„ When thou, O stone, ſhall moulder down, 
and lose thee, in the moſs of years, then ſhall 
the traveller come, and whistling paſs away. 
Thou knowest not, ſeeble man, that fame once 
ſhone on Moi-lena. Here Fingal resigned his 
spear, after the last of his fields. Paſs away, 
thou empty ſhade! in thy voice there is no re- 
nown. Thou dwellest by some peaceful stream; 
yet a few years and thou art gone. No one re- 
members thee, thou dweller of thick mist! But 
Fingal ſhall be cloathed with fame, a beam of 
light to other times; for he went forth, in echo- 
Brightening in his fame, the king strode to 
Lubar's sounding oak, where it bent, from its 
rock, over the bright-tumbling stream. Beneath 
it is a narrow plain, and the sound of the fount 
of the rock. Here the standard + of Morven 
poured its wreaths on the wind, to mark the 
way of Ferad-artho, from his secret vale. Bright 
from his parted west, the sun of heaven looked 
abroad. The hero saw his people, and heard 
their ſhouts of joy. In broken ridges round, 
they glittered to the beam. The king rejoiced, 
as a hunter in his own green vale, when, after the 
storm is rolled away, he sees the gleaming sides 
of the rocks. The green thorn ſhakes its head 


between the ancient chieſs. There are generally found, be. 
neath them, some pieces of arms, and a bit of half.burnt 
wood. The cause of placing the last there is not mentioned 
in tradition. | | | 
+ The erecting of his standard on the bank of Lubar, was 
the oo which Fingal, in the beginning of the book, pro. 
mised to give to the chiefs, who went to conduct Ferad.attho 
to the army, ſhould he himself prevail in battle. The stand- 
ard here is called the :un-beam. The reason of this appella - 


tion I gave in my notes on the poem intitled Fingal, 
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in their face; from their top look forward the 
roes. „55 | | | 

Grey J, at his moſsy cave, is bent the aged 
form of Clonmal. The eyes of the bard had 


failed. He leaned forward on his staff. Bright, 
in h 


ks, before him, Sul-malla listened to 


the tale; the tale of the * of Atha, in the 


days of old. The noise of battle had ceased in 
his ear: he stopt, and raised the secret sigh. 


The spirits of the dead, they said, often light- 


ened along his soul. He saw the king of Atha 


low beneath his bending tre. 
« Why art thou dark,“ said the maid ? 


% The strife of arms is past. Soon ſ ſhall he 
come to thy cave, over the winding streams. 


The sun looks from the rocks of the west. The 
mists of the lake arise. Grey, they spread on 
that hill, the ruſhy dwelling of roes. From the 


mist shall my king appear! Behold, he comes 


in his arms. Come to the cave of Clonmal, O 


my best beloved!“ 


It was the spirit of Cathmor, stalking, large, 


a gleaming form. He sunk by the hollow 


stream that roared between the hills. © It was 
but the hunter,” she said, “ who searches for 


| the bed of the roe. His steps are not forth to 


war ; his spouse expects him with night. He 
shall, whistling, return with the spoils of the 
dark-brown hinds.” Her eyes were turned to the 
hill ; again the stately form came down. She 


rose in the midst of joy. He retired again in 


& The scene is changed to the valley of Lona, whither Sul. 
malla had been zent, by Cathmor, before the battle. Clon- 


mal, an aged bard, or rather Druid, as he seems here to be 
endued with a prescience of events, had long dwelt there in a 
cave. This scene is calculated to throw a melancholy gloom - 


over the mind. 


Ik Cathmor had promised, in the seventh book, te come to 
the cave of Clon- mal, after the battle was over, 
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mist. Gradual vanish his limbs of smoke, and 
mix with the mountain wind. Then che knew 
that he fell! “ King of Erin, art thou low!“ 
Let Oſsian forget her grief; it wastes the soul 
of age. NR 
- Evening came down on Moi-lena. Grey rolled 
the streams of the land. Loud came forth the 
voice of Fingal : the beam of oaks arose. The 
people gathered round with gladneſs; with glad- 
neſs blended with shades. They sidelong looked 
to the king, and beheld his unfinished joy. 
Pleasant, from the way of the desart, the voice 
of music came. It seemed, at first, the noise of 
a stream, far- distant on its rocks. Slow it roll- 
ed along the hill, like the ruffled wing of a bree ze, 
when it takes the tufted beard of the rocks, in 


* Tradition relates, that Oſsian, the next day after the de- 
-cisive battle between Fingal and Cathmor, went to find out 
238 in the valley of Lona. His addreſs to her ſol- 
los: | 
Awake, thou daughter of Conmor, from the fern-ſkirted 
ravern of Lona. Awake, thou sun-beam in desarts; warriors | 
one day must fail. They move forth, like terrible lights; but 
often their cloud is near. Go to the valley of streams, to the 
wandering of herds, on Lumon; there dwells, in his laz 
mist, the man of many days. But he is unknown, Sul- 
la, like the thistle of the rocks of roes; it ſhakes its gre 
beard, in the wind, and falls, unscen of our eyes. Not zuc 


are the kings of men, their departure is a meteor of fire, 


N its red course, from the des art, over the bosom 
of night. 8 . | 
. * He is mixed with the warriors of old, those fires that 
have hid their heads. At times ſhall they come forth in song. 
Not forgot has the warrior failed. He has not seen, Sul-mal- 
- Ia, the fall of a beam of his own : no fair-haired son, in his 
blood, young troubler of the field. I am way ogy branch 
of Lumon, I may hear the voice-of the feeble, when my 
strength ſhall have failed in years, for young Oscar has ceas- 
| ed, on his field * * * * | 
Sul-malla returned to her own country. She makes a con- 
_ viderable figure in another poem; her behaviour in that piece 
_ accounts for that, partial regard with which the poet of 
| her throughout Temora. #5 ; ä 
Vol., II. F 
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the still season of night. It was the voice of 


Condan, mixed with Carril's trembling harp. 


They came, with blue-eyed Ferad-artho, to Mora 
of the streams. . | 
Sudden bursts the song from our bards, on 
Lena: the host struck their ſhields amidst the 
sound. Gladneſs rose brightening on the king, 
like the beam of a cloudy day, when it rises, on 
the green hill, before the roar of winds. He 
struck the boſsy ſhield of kings; at once they 
cease around. The people lean forward, from 
their spears, towards the voice of their land? 
« Sons of Morven, spread the feast; send the 


night away in song. Ye have ſhone around me, 


and the daik storm is past. My people are the 
windy rocks, from which I spread my eagle- 


wings, when I ruſh forth to renown, and seize 


it on its field. Oſsian, thou hast the spear of 


Fingal : it is not the staff of a boy with which he 


strews the thistle round, young wanderer of the 
field. No: it is the lance of the mighty, with 
— —————— — 

* Before I finiſh my notes, it may not be altogether impro- 
per to obviate an objection which may be made to the cre- 
dibility of the story of Temora. It may be aſked, whether 
it is probable that Fingal could perform such actions as are 
ascribed to him in this book, at an age when his grandson, 
Oscar, had acquired so much reputation in arms. To this it 


may be answered, that Fingal was but very young [book 4th] 


when he took to wife Roscrana, who soon after became the 


mother of Oſsian. Ofsian was also extremely young when he 


married Evir-allin, the mother of Oscar. Tradition relates 
that Fingal was but eighteen years old at the birth of his son 
Oſeian; and that Oſsian was much about the same age, when 
Oscar, his son, was born, Oscar, perhaps, might be about 
twenty, when he was killed, in the battle of Gabhra, book 
Ts] so the age of Fingal, when the decisice battle was ſought 


between him and Cathmor, was just fifty- six years. In tho 


times of activity and health, the natural strength and vigour 
of a man was little abated, at such an age; so that there is 
RR gas in the actions of Fingal, as related in 
this boo I | Mo RTE EEE | 
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which they stretched forth their hands to death. 
Look to thy fathers, my son; they are awful 
beams. With morning lead Ferad-artho forth 
to the echoing halls of Temora. Remind him 
of the kings of Erin; the stately forms of old. 
Let not the fallen be forgot, they were mighty 


in the field. Let Carril pour his song, that the 


kings may rejoice in their mist To morrow I 
spread my sails to Selma's ſhady walls: where 


streamy Darthula winds through the seats of 
roes.“ | 
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 OINA-MORULs . - 
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POEM. 


THE ARGUMENT, © 


After an addreſs to Malvina, the daughter of Toxcar, Ofiian pro- 
ceeds to relate bis own expedition to Fuat fed, an ifland of Scandi= 
navia. Mal- or cbol, ling of Fuarfed, being bard preſied in tar, 

by Ton thormod, chief of Sar-dronlo, {who had demanded, in vain, 
| the daughter of Mal-orchol in marriage) Fir gal tent Ofcian to. 
bis aid. Oſeian, on the day after bis arrival, came to battle 
with Ton-thormod, and took bim prizoner. Mal. orelol offers bis 
' daughter Oina-morul to Ofiian ; but be, dizcovering ber paſiion 
for Ton-thormed, generouſly eurrenders ber to ber lover, and 
brings about a reconciliation between the tzvo kings, | 


« 


A. flies the unconstant sun over Larmon's 


graſsy hill; so paſs the tales of old, along my 
soul, by night! When bards are removed to 


their place; when harps are hung in Selma's 


hall; then comes a voice to Oſsian, and awakes 
his soul! It is the voice of years that are gone! 
they roll before me, with all their deeds ! 1 seize 


the tales, as they paſs, and pour them forth in 


song. Nor a troubled stream is the song of the 
king, it is like the rising of music from Cakes ob 
the strings. Lutha of many strings, not silent 
are thy streamy rocks, when the white hands of 


Malvina move upon the harp! Light of the 
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ſhadowy thoughts, that fly acroſs my soul, daugh- 
ter of 'Toscar of helmets, wilt thou not hear the 
song! We call back, maid of Lutha, the years 
that have golled away! _ „ 

It was in the days of the king, while yet my 
locks were young, that I marked Con- cathlin , 
on high, from ocean's nightly wave. My course 
was towards the iſle of Fuärfed, woody dweller 
of seas ! Vingal had sent me to the aid of Mal- 
orchol, king of Fuürfed wild; for war was around 
lim, and our fathers had met, at the feast. | 

In Col-coiled ! bound my sails; I sent my 
sword to Mal-orchol of ſhells. He knew the 
signal of Albion, and his joy arose | He came 
from his own high hall, and seized my hand in 
grief. Why comes the race of heroes to a 
falling king? Ton-thormod of many spears is 
the chief of wavy Sar-dronlo. He saw, and 
loved my daughter, white-bosomed Oina-morul. 
He sought; I denied the maid ; for our fathers 
had been foes. He came, with battle, to Fuar- 
Ted ; my people are rolled away. Why comes 
the race of heroes to a falling king?“ | 

I come not, I said, to look like a boy on the 
strife. Fingal remembers Mal.orchol, and his 


* Con-cathlin, mild beam of the wave, What star was $0 
called of old is not easily ascertained. Some now distinguiſh. 
the pole-star by that name. A song, which is still in repute, 
among the sea-faring part of the Highlanders, alludes to this 
paſsage of Oſsian. The author commends the knowledge of 
Oſsian in sea affairs, a merit which, perhaps, ſew of us mo- 
derns will allow him, or any in the age in which he lived. 
One thing is certain, that the Caledonians often made their. 
way through the dangerous and tempestuous seas of Scandina- 
via; which is more, perhaps, than the more poliſhed nations, 
subsisting in those times, dared to venture. In eſtimating the 
degree of knowledge of arts among the ancients, we ought 
not to bring it into comparison with the improvements of mo- 
dern times. Our advantages over them proceed more fron. 
accident than any merit of ours, 


—— 
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hall for strangers. From his waves, the warrior 
descended, on thy woody iſle. Thou wert no 
cloud before him. Thy feast was spread with 
songs. For this my sword ſhall rise; and thy 
foes perhaps may fail. Our friends are not for- 
got in their danger, tho' distant is our land. |; 
“ Descendent of the daring Trenmor, thy 

words are like the voice of Cruth-loda, when he 

speaks, from his parting cloud, strong dweller 
of the ſky! Many have rejoiced at my feast ; 
but they all have forgot Mal-orchol. I have 
looked towards all the winds ; but no white sails 
were scen. But steel“ resounds in my hall; and 
not the joyful ſhells. Come to my dwellings 
race of heroes! dark-ſkirted night is near. Hear 
8 voice of songs, from the maid of Fuiirfed 
. | : | „ 

We went. On the harp arose the white 
hands of Oina-morul, She waked her own sad 
tale, from every trembling string. I stood in 
silence; for bright in her locks was the daughter 
_ of many iſles! Her eyes were two stars, looking 
forward through a ruſhing ſhower. The mariner 


— . — 


* There is a severe satire couched in this expreſsion, against 
the guests of Mal-orchol. Had his feast been still spread, had 
joy continued in his hall, his former patasites would not have 
| filed to resort to him. But as the time of ſestivity was past, 
their attendance ao ceased, The sentiments of a certain old 
bard are agrecable to this observation. He, poetically, com- 
pares a great man to a fire kindled in a desart place.“ Those 
that pay court to him, says he, are rolling large around him, 
like the smoke about the fire, This smoke gives the fire a 
great appearance at a distance, but it is but av empty vapour 
itself, and varying its form at every breeze. When the trunk 
which fed the fire is consumed, the moke departs on all the 
winds, So the flattercrs forsake their chief, when his power 
declines.” I have chosen to give a paraphrase, rather than a 
_ tranſlation, of this paſsage, as the original is verbose and 

frothy, notwithstanding the sentimental merit of the author. 
He was one of the leſs ancient bards, and their compositions 
are not net vous enough to bear a literal tranſlation, 
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marks them on high, and bleſses the lovely 


beams. With morning we ruſhed to battle, to 
Tormul's resounding stream: the foe moved to 


the sound of Ton-thormod's bofsy shield. From 
wing to wing the strife was mixed. I met Ton- 
thormod in fight. Wide flew his broken steel. 
TI seized the king in war. I gave his hand, bound 
fast with thongs, to Mal-orchol, the giver of 
shells. Joy rose at the feast of Fuärfed, for the 


foe had failed. Ton-thormod turned his face 
away, from Oina-morul of iſles! | oy 
Son of Fingal, begun Mal-orchol, not forgot 
shalt thou paſs from me. A light shall dwell in 
thy ship, Oina-morul of ſlow-rolling eyes. She 


shall kindle gladneſs, along thy mighty soul. 
Nor unheeded shall the maid move in Selma, 
through the dwelling of kings! 


In the hall 1 lay in night. Mine eyes were 


half. closed in ſleep. | Soft music came to mine 
ear: it was like the rising breeze, that whirls, 


at first, the thistle's beard ; then flies, dark-sha- 
dowy, over the graſs. It was the maid of Fuir- 


fed wild! she raised the nightly song; she 


knew that my soul was a stream that flowed at 


pleasant sounds. Who looks,” ſhe said, from 


his rock, on ocean's closing mist? His long 
locks, like the raven's wing, are wandering on 
the blast. Stately are his steps in grief! The tears 
are in his eyes! His manly breast is heaving o- 


ver the bursting soul! Retire, I am distant far; 
a wanderer in lands unknown. Though the 

race of kings are around me, yet my soul is dark: 
Why have our fathers been foes, Ton- thormod 


love of maids !” | 


« Soft voice of the streamy iſle,” I said, © why 


dost thou mourn by night ? The race of daring 


Tremor are not the dark in soul. Thou ſhalt 
not wander, by stteams unknown, blue- eyed 
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Oina-morul! Within this bosom is a voice; it 


comes not to other ears: it bids Oſsian hear 


the hapleſs, in their hour of woe. Retire, soft 

singer by night ! Ton- thormod ſhall not mourn 

on his enk? 5 . 
With morning I loosed the king. I gave 


the long-haired maid. Mal- orchol heard my 
words, in the midst of his echoing halls. © King 


of Fuärfed wild, why ſhould Ton-thormod 
mourn ? He is of the race of heroes, and a 


flame in war. Your fathers have been foes, but 


now their dim ghosts rejoice in death. They 
stretch their hands of mist to the same ſhell in 


Loda. Forget their rage, ye warriors! it was 


the cloud of other years.“ ä 

Such were the deeds of Oſsian, while yet his 
locks were young: tho' lovelineſs, with a robe 
of beams, clothed the daughter of many iſles. 
We call back, maid of Lutha, the years that 
have rolled away ! „„ 
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COLNA-DONA: 


POEM 


THE ARGUMENT, 


Fingal e Oſtian and Toscar, the on of Conloch, and foth 1 
of Matvina, to raize a stone on the banks of the stream of Crona, 
to perpetuate the memory of a victory which be bad obtained in 
that place. When they were employed in that work, Car- ul, a 

 mejgbbouring chief, invited them to a feait. They went; and 
Toxar fell deiperately in love with Colna-dona, the daug bier of _ 
Car- . Colna-dona became no leſs enamoured of Toxcar. An 


Incident, at @ hunting party, brings their loves te a bappy iſeue. 


* ] 8 ; => ] 
IO of troubled streams, dark wan- 


derer of distant vales, I behold ay course, be- 


tween trees, near Car ul's echoing halls ! There 


dwelt bright Colna-dona, the daughter of the 
king. Her eyes were rolling stars; her arms 


* Colna-dona vignifies the uu of —— Colamon narrow 
river. Car- ul, dark-eyed. Col-amon, the residence of Car-ul, 
was in the neighbourhood of Agricola's wall, towards the 
zouth Car ul seems to have been of the race of those Britons 
who are di>tinguiſhed by the name of Maiatz, by the writers 
of Rome. Maiatæ is derived from two Galic words, Mor, 

a plain, and A1TiCH, inhabitants ; so that the $ignification of 

aiatæ is, tbe inbabitants of the Fain country; a name given to 


the Britons, who were tettled in the Lowlands, in contradis- 


tinction to the Caledonians, (i. e. CAEL-DON, the Gaul of the 
bill: }, who were polzeſ;ed of the more mountainous division 


'E6 


5 of North- Britain. 
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Her soul was a stream of light. Who, among 


the maids, was like the love of heroes? © 
Beneath the voice of the king we moved to 


were white as the foam of streams. Her breast 
rose ſlowly to sight, like ocean's heaving wave. 


Crona Þ of the streams, Toscar of grafsy Lutha, 


and Oſsian, young in fields. Three bards attend- 


ed with songs. Three boſsy ſhields were borne 


before us: for we are to rear the stone, in me- 
mory of the past. By Crona's moſsy course, Fin- 
gal had scattered his foes: he had rolled away the 
strangers, like a troubled sea. We came to the 


place of renown : from the mountains descended 
night. I tore an oak from its hill, and raised a 


flame on high. I bade my fathers to look, down, 
from the clouds of their hall; for, at the fame of 
their race, they brighten in the wind. 


I took a stone from the stream, amidst the song 


of bards. The blood of Fingal's foes hung curd- 
led in its 00ze., Beneath, I placed, at intervals, 


three boſses from the ſhields of foes, as rose or 
fell the sound of Ullin's nightly song. Toscar 
laid a dagger in earth, a mail of sounding steef. 


We raised the mould around the stone, and bade 


it epeak to other years. | 


Oozy daughter of streams, that now art reared 
on high, speak to the feeble, O-stone ! after Sel- 


ma's race have failed! Prone, from the stormy 


— — — — OO —.᷑ — ?:2:e.!„ —— -—— __-- - — — 


F Crona, mur mus ing, was the name of a small stream, which 


discharged itself in the river Carron. It is often mention- 
ed by Oſsian, and the scenes of many of his poems are on its 


| banks, The enemies, whom Fingal defeated here, are not men- 


tioned, They were, probably, the provincial Britons, That 
tract of country between the firths of Forth and Cly de has been, 


through all antiquity, famous for battles and rencounters be- 
tween the different nations, who were poſ*eſsed of North and 


South Britain. Stirling, a town situated there, derives its name 


from that very circumstance, It is a corruption of the Galie 
name STRILA, i, e. He bill, er rea, of contention, * 
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night, the traveller ſhall lay him by thy side: 
thy whistling moſs ſhall sound in his dreams; the 
years that were past ſhall return. Battles rise 
before him, blue-ſhielded kings descend to war; 

the darkened moon looks from heaven, on the 
. troubled field. He fhall burst, with morning, 
from dreams, and see the tombs of warriors 
round. He ſhall aſk about the stone, and the 
aged ſhall reply, “ This grey stone was raised by 
Oſsian, a chief of other years? 185 
* From Col amon came a bard, from Car-ul, 
the friend of strangers. He bade us to the feast 
of kings, to the dwelling of bright Colna-dona. 
We went to the hall of harps. There Car-ul 
brightened between his aged locks, when he be- 
held the sons of his friends, like two young 
branches before him. „ e 5 
Sons of the mighty,” he said, “ ye bring 
back the days of old, when first I descended from 
waves, on Selma's streamy vale ! I pursued Duth- 
mocarglos, dweller of ocean's wind. Our fathers 
had been foes, we met by Clutha's winding wa- 
ters. He fled, along the sea, and my sails were 


— — — — — — — 
* The manners of the Bri:ons and Caledonians were $0 si- 
milar, in the days of Oſsian, that there can be no doubt that 
they were originally the same people, and descended from tho e 
Gauls who fir st poſseſsed themselves of South - Britain, and gra- 
dually migrated to the north. This hypothesis is more ratio» 
nal than the idle fables of ill. inſormed scnachies, who bri 
the Cale donians from distant countries. The bare opinion o 
Tacitus (which, by-the-by, was only founded on a zimlarity 
of the personal figure of the Caledonians to the Germans of his 
own time) though it has staggered some learned men, is not 
sufficient to make us believe that the. ancient inhabitants of 
North Britain were a: German colony. A discuſsion of a 
point like this might be curious, but could never be satisfac+ 
tury. Periods 80 distant are 80 involved in obscurity, that 
nothing certain can be now advanced concerning them. The. 
light which the Roman writers hold forth is too feeble to 
guide us to the truth, through the darkneſs which has. sur- 
taunded it,. 5 | „CC. 
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spread behind him. Night deceived me, on the 
deep. I came to the dwelling of kings, to Selma 
of high-bosomed maids. Fingal came forth with 


his bards, and Conloch, arm of death. I feasted 

three days in the hall, and saw the blue eyes of 

Erin, Roscrana, daughter of heroes, light of Cor- 

 mac's race. Nor forgot did my steps depart : the 

. 4 gave their ſhields to Car- ul: they hang, on 
3 


high, in Col-amon, in memory of the past. Sons 
of the daring kings, ye bring back the days of 
old!“ | 1 


Car- ul kindled the oak of feasts. He took two 
boſses from our ſhields. He laid them in earth, 


beneath a stone, to speak to the hero's race. 


« When battle,” said the king, “ ſhall roar, 
and our sons are to meet in wrath: My race ſhall 
look, perhaps, on this stone, when they prepare 
the spear. Have not our fathers met in peace, 
they will say, and lay aside the ſhield?“ 
Night came down. In her long locks moved 
the daughter of Car- ul. Mixed with the harp 
arose the voice of white - armed Colna- dona. Tos- 
ce car darkened in his place, before the love of he- 


roes. She came on his troubled soul, like a beam 


to the dark-heaving ocean: when it bursts ftom 
a cloud, and brightens the foamy side of a wave.“ 
82 * * * F 


With morning we awaked the woods; and 
hung forward on the path of the roes. They 


fell by their wonted streams. We returned 
through Crona's vale. From the wood a youth 


came forward, with a ſhield and pointleſs spear. 


„ Whence, said Toscar of Lutha, © is the fly. 
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ym is entirely lost; or, at least, is handed 
tectly, that it does not deserve a place in the 
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beam ? Dwells there peace at Col · amon, round 
bright Colna-dona of harps?“ | 


„ By Col-amon of streams,“ said the youth, 
c bright Clona-dona dwelt. She dwelt; but her 


course is now in desarts, with the son of the 
king; he that seized with love her soul as it 
wandered through the hall.” „Stranger of 
tales,” said Toscar, ** hast thou marked the war- 


rior's course? He must fall, give thou that boſsy 
 - ſhield!” In wrath he took the ſhield. Fair be- 
hind it rose the breasts of a maid, white as the 


bosom of a swan, rising graceful on swift - rolling 
waves. It was Colna-dona of harps, the daugh- 
ter of the king ! Her blue eyes had rolled on: 
Toscar, and her love arose ! 


1 
: 
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1 history of those nations, who originally 
poſseſsed the north of Europe, is leſs known than 
their manners. Destitute of the use of letters, 
they themselves had not the means of transmit- 
ting their great actions to remote posterity. Fo- 
reign writers saw them only at a distance, and 
described them as they found them. The vani- 
ty of the Romans induced them to consider the 
nations beyond the pale of their empire as bar- 
barians; and, consequently, their history unwor- 
thy of being investigated. Their manners and 
singular character were matters of curiosity, as 
they committed them to record. Some men, o- 
therwise of great merit, among ourselves, give 
into confined ideas on this subject. Having ear- 
ly imbibed their idea of exalted manners from the 
Greek and Roman writers, they scarcely ever af- 
terwards have the fortitude to allow any digni- 
ty of character to any nation destitute of the use 
of letters. | | e | 
Without derogating from the fame of Greece 
and Rome, we may consider antiquity beyond 
the pale of their empire worthy of some atten- 
tion. The nobler paſsions of the mind never 
ſhoot forth more free and unrestrained than in 
the times we call barbarous. That irregular man- 
ner of life, and those manly pursuits from which 
barbarity takes its name, are highly favourable to 
a strength of mind unknown in poliſhed times. 
In advanced society the characters of men are 
more uniform and disguized. The human pas- 
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tions lie in some degree concealed behind forms 


and artificial manners; and the powers of the 


soul, without an opportunity of exerting them, 


lose their vigour. The times of regular govern- 


ment and poliſhed manners, are therefore to be 
wiſhed for by the feeble and weak in mind. An 


unsettled state, and those convulsions which at- 
- tend it, is the proper field for an exalted charac- 
ter, and the exertion of great parts. Merit there 
rises always superior; no fortuitous event can 
raise the timid and mean into power. To those 
who look upon antiquity in this light, it is an a- 
greeable prospect ; and they alone can have real 


pleasure in tracing nations to their source. 
The establiſhment of the Celtic states, in the 


north of Europe, is beyond the reach of written 


annals. The traditions and songs to which they 


trusted their history were lost, or altogether cor- 
rupted in their revolutions and migrations, which 
were so frequent and universal, that no kingdom 
in Europe is now poſseſsed by its original inha- 
bitants. Societies were formed, and kingdoms 
erected, from a mixture of nations, who, in pro- 
ceſs of time, lost all knowledge of their own o- 
rigin. If tradition could be depended upon, it 

is only among 2 F from all time, free from 


intermixture with foreigners. We are to look 
for these among the mountains and inacceſsible 


pu of a country: places, on account of their 


arrenneſs, uninviting to an enemy, or whose na- 


tural strength enabled the natives to repel inva- 
sions. Such are the inhabitants of the moun- 


tains of Scotland. We, accordingly, find, that 
they differ materially from those who poſseſs the 
low and more fertile part of the kingdom. Their 


language is pure and original, and their manners 


are those of an ancient and unmixed race of men.. 


Conscious of their own antiquity, they long de- 


F 
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spised otliers, as a new and mixed people. As 
they lived in a country only fit for pasture, they 


were free from that toil and busineſs, which en- 


groſs the attention of a commercial people. 
Their amusement consisted in hearing or repeat- 
ing their songs aftd traditions, and these entire- 
ly turned on the antiquity of their nation, and 
the exploits of their forefathers. It is no won- 


der, therefore, that there are more remains of 


antiquity among them than among any other 


peopl in Europe. Traditions, however, con- 


cerning remote periods, are only to be regarded 
in so far as they coincide with cotemporary wri- 
ters of undoubted credit and veracity. 


No writers began their accounts from a more 
early period, than the historians of the Scots na- 
tion. Without records, or even tradition itself, 


they give a long list of ancient kings, and a de- 
tail of their transactions, with a scrupulous exact- 
neſs. One might naturally suppose, that, when 
they had no authentic annals, they ſhould, at least, 
have recourse to the traditions of their country, 
and have reduced them into a regular system of 


history. Of both they seem to have been equally 


destitute. Born in the low country, and stran- 
'gers to the antient language of their nation, they 
contented themselves with copying from one ano- 
ther, and retailing the same fictions, in a new 
colour and dreſs, | EY 


Tohn Fordun was the first who collected those 


fragments of the Scots history, which had escap- 
ed the brutal policy of Edward I. and reduced 
them into order. His accounts, in 80 far as they 
concerned recent transactions, deserved credit: 
beyond a certain period they were fabulous and 


unsatisfactory. Some time before Fordun wrote, 
England, in a letter to the Pope, had 


the King of 


run vp the antiquity of his nation to a very re- 
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mote #ra. Fordun, poſseſsed of all the national 


prejudice of the age, was unwilling that his coun- 


try ſhould yield, in point of antiquity, to a peo- 


ple then its rivals and enemies. Destitute of an- 
nals in Scotland, he had recourse to Ireland, 
which, according to the vulgar errors of the times, 
was reckoned the first habitation of the Scots. 
He found, there, that the Iriſh bards had carried 


their pretensions to antiquity as high, if not be- 


ond any nation in Europe. It was from them 
1 took those improbable fictions, which form 
the first part of his history. 

The writers that succeeded Fordun, implicitly 
followed his system, though they sometimes va- 
ried from him in their relations of particular 
transactions, and the order of succeſsion of their 
Kings. As they had no new lights, and were, 
equally with him, unacquainted with the tradi- 
tions of their country, their histories contain lit- 
tle information concerning the origin of the 


Scots. Even Buchanan himself, except the ele- 


gance and vigour of his style, has very little to 


recommend him. Blinded with political preju- 


dices, he seemed more anxious to turn the fic- 
tions of his predeceſsors to his own purposes, 
than to detect their misre presentations, or in- 
vestigate truth amidst the darkneſs which they 


had thrown round it. It therefore appears, that 
little can be collected from their own historians, 


concerning the first migration of the Scots into 
Eritain. „ | 
That this iſland was peopled from Gaul admits 
of no doubt. Whether colonies came afterwards 
from the north of Europe is a matter of mere spe- 
culation. When South Britain yielded to the 


power of the Romans, the unconquered nations 


to the north of the province were distinguiſhed 
by the name of Caledonians. From their very 
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name, it appears that they were of those Gauls 
who poſseſeed themselves originally of Britain. 
It is compounded of two Celtic words, Catl signi- 
fying Celts, or Gauls, and Dun or Don, a hill ; 80 
that Cae! don, or Caledonians, is as much as to 
say, the Celts of the hill-country. The Highlan- 
ders, to this day, call themselves Cae/, their 
language CaZlic, or Galic, and their country Catl- 
doch, which the Romans softened into Caledonia. 
This, of itself, is sufficient to demonstrate they 
are the genuine descendants of the ancient Cale- 
donians, and not a pretended colony of Scots, 


who settled first in the north, in the third or 
fourth century. A; 


o 


From. the double meaning of the word Catel, 
which signifies stranger:, as well as Gault, or Celts, 
some have imagined that the ancestors of the 
Caledonians were of a different race from the rest 
of the Britons, and that they received their name 
upon that account. This opinion, say they, is 

supported by Tacitus, who, from several circum- 

stances, concludes that the Caledonians were of 
German extraction. A discuſsion of a point 80 
intricate, at this distance of time, could neither 
be satisfactory nor important. . 
Towards the latter end of the third, and be- 
ginning of the fourth century, we meet with the 
Scots in the north. Porphyrius * makes the first 
mention of them about that time. As the Scots 
were not heard of before that period, most writers 
supposed them to have been a colony, newly 
come to Britain, and that the P:Fs were the only 

1 descendants of the ancient Caledonians. 
This mistake is easily removed. The Caledoni- 
ans, in proceſs of time, became naturally divided 
into two distinct nations, as poſseſsing parts in 


— (:—— 


St. Hierom. ad Ctesipon, 
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the country, entirely different in their nature and 


soil. The western coast of Scotland is hilly and 


barren; towards the east, the country is plain, 
and fit for tilage. The inhabitants of the moun- 
| tains, a ring and uncontrolled race of men, 


| lived by feeding of cattle, and what they killed 


in hunting. Their employment did not fix them 
to one place. They removed from one heath to 
another, as suited their convenience or inclina- 


tion. Th-y were not, therefore, improperly cal- 
led, by their neighbours, SCULTE, or the wander- 
ing nation ; which is evidently the origin of the 
Roman name of Scott. | 


On the other hand, the Caledonians, who pos- 


seſsed the east coast of Scotland, as the division of 
the country was plain and fertile, applied them- 
selves to agriculture, and raising of corn. It was 
from this that the Galic names of the Picts pro- 
ceeded; for they are called, in that language, 
Cruithnich, i. e. the wheat or corn eaters. As the 


Picts lived in a country so different in its nature 


from that poſceſsed by the Scots, so their nation- 
al character suffered a material change. Unob- 
structed by mountains, or lakes, their commu- 
nication with one another was ſree and frequent. 
Society, therefore, became sooner establiſhed a- 
mong them, than among the Scots, and, conse- 
quently they were much sooner governed by civil 
magistrates and laws. This, at last, produced so 
great a difference in the manners of the two na- 
tions, that they began to forget their common 
origin, and almost continual quarrels and animo- 
sities subsisted between them. These animosi- 
ties, aſter some ages, ended in the subversion of 
the Pictiſh kingdom, but not in the total extir- 
pation of the nation, according to most of the 
Scots writers, who seemed to think it more for 


the honour of their countrymen, to annihilate, 


than reduce a rival people under their obedience, 


| 
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F is certain, however, that the very name of the 


Picts was lost, and those that remained were $0 


completely incorporated with their conquerors, 


that they soon lost all memory of their own origin. 
The end of the Pictiſh government is placed 
$0 near that period to which authentic annals 


reach, that it is matter of wonder that we have 
no monuments of their language or history re- 


maining. This favours the system I have laid 
down. Had they originally been of a different 

race from the Scots, their language of course 
would be different. The contrary is the case. 
'The names of places in the Pictiſh dominions, 
and the very names of their kings which are 


handed down to us, are of Gallic original, which 


is a convincing proof that the two nations were 


| of old one and the same, and only divided into 


two governments, by the effect which their situ- 


ation had upon the genius of the people. 


The name of Pects is said to have been given 


f by the Romans to the Caledonians who poſseſs- 


ed the east coast of Scotland, from their painting 


their bodies. The story is silly and the argu- 
ment absurd. But let us revere antiquity in 


her very follies. This circumstance made some 
imagine that the Picts were of Britiſh extract, 


and a different race of men from the Scots. That 
more of the Britons, who fled northward from 


the tyranny of the Romans, settled in the low 


country of Scotland, than among the Scots of 
the mountains, may be easily imagined, from the 


very nature of the country. It was they who 
introduced painting among the Picts. From this 
circumstance, affirm some antiquaries, proceeded 
the name of the latter, to distinguiſh them from 


the Scots, who never had that art among them, 


and from the Britons, who discontinued it after 
the Roman, conquest. 
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The Caledonians. most certainly, acquired a 
considerable knowledge in navigation, by their 
living on a coast intersected with many arms of 
the sea, and in iſlands, divided one from another 
by wide and dangerous friths. It is, therefore, 
highly probable, that they very early found their 
way to the north of Ireland, which is within sight 
of their own country. That Ireland was first 
peopled from Britain is, at length, a matter that 


admits of no doubt. The vicinity of the two 


iſlands ;z the exact correspondence of the ancient 


inhabitants of both, in point of manners and lan- 


guage, are sufhcient proofs, even if we had not 
the testimony of “ authors of undoubted veraci- 


ty to confirm it. The abettors of the most ro- 


mantic systems of Iriſh antiguities allow it; but 
they place the colony from Britain in an impro- 
bable and remote era. I ſhall easily admit that 


the colony of the Hirbolg, confeſsedly the Belge 


of Britain, settled in the south of Ireland before 
the Caël, or Caledonians, discovered the noith: 
but it is not at all likely, that the migration of 


the Firbolg to Ireland happened many centuries 


before the Christian zra. 

The poem of Temora throws considerable light 
on this subject. 'The accounts given in it agree 
$0 well with what the ancients have delivered, 
concerning the first population and inhabitants 
of Ireland, that every unbiaſsed person will con- 
feſs them more probable than the legends hand- 
ed down, by tradition, in that country. It ap- 


pears, that, in the days of Trathal, grandfather 


to Fingal, Ireland was poſ-eſsed by two nations; 
the Firbolg or Belge of Britain, who inhabited 
the south, and the Cae/, who paſsed over from 


Caledonia and the Hebrides to Ulster. The two 
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nations, as is usual among an unpoliſhed and 


Jately settled people, were divided into small dy- 
nasties, subject to petty kings, or chiefs, inde- 
pendent of one another. In this situation it is 
probable they continued long, without any ma- 
terial revolution in the state of the iſland, until 
Crothar, Lord of Atha, a country in Connaught, 
the moet potent chief of the Firbolg, carried a- 


way Conlama, the daughter of Cathmin, a chief 
of the Cae!, who polseſsed Ulster. ; 


Conlama had been betrothed some time be- 
fore to Turloch, a chief of their own nation. 
Turloch resented the affront offered him by 
Crothar, made an irruption into Connaught, and 


killed Cormul, the brother of Crothar, who came 


to oppose his progreſs. Crothar himself then 


took arms, and either killed or expelled Turloch. 


The war upon this became general between the 


two nations; and the Cael were reduced to the 


last extremity. In this situation they applied 
for aid to Trathal king of Morven, who sent his 


brother Conar, already famous for his great ex- 


ploits, to their relief. Conar, upon his arrival in 
Ulster, was chosen king, by the unanimous con- 
sent of the Caledonian tribes, who poſseſsed that 
country, The war was renewed with vigour and 


succeſs; but the Firbo/g appear to have been ra- 


ther repelled than subdued. In succeeding 
reigns, we learn from episodes in the same poem, 
that the chiefs of Atha made several efforts to 
become monarchs of Ireland, and to expel the 


race of Conar, C | 


To Conar succeeded his son Cormac, who ap- 
pears to have reigned long. In his latter days he 
scems to have been driven to the last extremity, 


by an insurrection of the Firbolg, who supported 


the pretensions of the chiefs of Atha to the Iriſh 
throne, Fingal, voy. then was very young, 
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came to the aid of Cormac, totally defeated 
Colc-ulla, chief of Atha, and re-established Cor- 
mac in the sole poſseſsion of all Ireland. It was 
then he fell in love with, and took to wife, Ros- 
crana, the daughter of Cormac, who was the 
mother of Oſsian. | = : 
Cormac was succeeded in the Triſh throne by 
his son, Cairbre; Cairbre by Artho, his son, 
who was the father of that Cormac in whose 
minority the invasion of Swaran happened, which 
is the subject of the poem of Fingal. The family 
of Atha, who had not relinquiſhed their preten- 
ions to the Iriſh throne, rebelled in the mino- 
rity of Cormac, defeated his adherents, and 
murdered him in the palace of Temora. Cairbar, 
lord of Atha, upon this, mounted the throne. 
His usurpation soon ended with his life; for 
Fingal made an expedition into Ireland, and re- 
stored, after various viciſsitudes of fortune, the 
family of Conar to the poſseſsion of the kingdom. 
This war is the subject of Temora ; the events, 
though certainly heightened and embelliſhed by 
poetry, seem, notwithstanding, to have their 
foundation in true history. = 
Temora contains not only the history of the 
first migration of the Caledonians into Ireland; it 
also preserves some important facts, concerning 
the first settlement of the Firbo/g, or Belge of Bri- 
_ tain, in that kingdom, under their leader Lar- 
thon, who was ancestor to Cairbar and Cathmor, 
who succeſsively mounted the Iriſh throne, after 
the death of Cormac, the son of Artho. I for- 
bear to transcribe the paſsage, on account of its 
length. It is the song of Fonar, the bard; to- 
wards the latter end of the seventh book of Te- 
mora. As the generations from Larthon to Cathe 
mor, to whom the episode is addreſsed, are not 
marked, as are thoze of the family of Conar, 
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the first king of Ireland, we can form no judg- 
ment of the time of the settlement of the Firbolg. 
It is, however, probable, it was sometime before 
the Cazl, or Caledonians, settled in Ulster. One 
important fact may be gathered from this history 
that the Iriſh had no king before the latter end 
of the first century. Fingal lived, it is supposed, 
in the third century; so Conar, the first monarch 
of the Iriſh, who was his grand-uncle, cannot be 
placed fatther back than the close of the first. To 
establiſh this fact, is to lay, at once, aside the 
pretended antiquities of the Scots and Irith, and 
to get quit of the long list of kings which the lat» 
ter give us for a millennium before. 

Of the affairs of Scotland, it is certain no- 
thing can be depended upon, prior to the reign 
of Fergus, the son of Erc, who lived in the fifth 
century. The true history of Ireland begins 
somewhat later than that period. Sir James 
Ware, who was indefatigable in his researches 
after the antiquities of his country, rejects, as 
mere fiction and idle romance, all that is related 
of the ancient Iriſh before the time of St. Pa- 
trick, and the reign of Leogaire. It is from this 
consideration, that he begins his history at the 
introduction of Christianity, remarking, that all 
that is delivered down, concerning the times of 
paganism, were tales of late invention, strangely 
mixed with anachronisms and inconsistencies. 
Such being the opinion of Ware, who had col- 
lected with uncommon industry and zeal, all the 
real and pretendedly ancient manuscripts, con- 
cerning the history of his country, we may, on 
his authority, rej:ct the improbable and self- 

condemned tales of Keating and O'Flaherty. 
Credulous and puerile to the last decree, they 
* War. de anti. Hybern. præ. p. 1. 
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have disgraced the antiquities they mean to e- 
stabliſn. It is to be withed that some able Iriſh- 
man, who understands the language and records 
of his country, may redeem, ere it be too late, 


the genuine antiquities of Ireland, from the hands 


of these idle fabulists. 5 
By comparing the history in these poems with 


the legends of the Scots and Iriſh writers, and 


by afterwards examining both by the test of the 


Roman authors, it is easy to discover which 


1s the most probable, Probability is all that can 


be established on the authority of tradition, ever 
dubious and uncertain. But when it ſavours the 
hypothesis laid down by cotemporary writers of 


undoubted veracity, and, as it were, finiſhes the 


Hgure of which they only drew the outlines, it 
_ ought, in the judgment of sober reason, to be 


preferred to accounts framed in dark and distant 


periods, with little judgment, and upon no au- 
thority. . 


Concerning the period of more than a centu- 
ry, which intervenes between Fingal and the 
reign of Fergus, the son of Erc or Arcath, tra- 
dition is dark and contradictory. Some trace up 
the family of Fergus to a son of Fingal of that 
name, who makes a considerable figure in Os- 
sian's poem. The three elder sons of Fingal, 
Oſsian, Fillan, and Ryno, dying without iſsue, 
the succeſsion, of course, devolved upon Fergus, 
the fourth son, and his posterity. This Fergus, 


say sone traditions, was the father of Congal, 
Whose son was Arcath, the father of Fergus, 


properly called the first king of Scots, as it was 
in his time the Cae/, who poſseſsed the western 
coast of Scotland, began to be distinguiſhed, by 


foreigners, by the name of Scots, From thence- 


forward, the Scots and Picts, as distinct nations, 
became objects of attention to the historians of 
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other countries. The internal state of the two 
| Caledonian kingdoms has always continued, and 
ever must remain, in obscurity and fable. 

It is in this epoch we must fix the beginning 
of the decay of that species of heroigm which 
subsisted in the days of Fingal. There are three 
stages in human society. The first is the result 
of consanguinity, and the natural affection of the 
members of a family to one another. The se- 
cond begins when property is establiſhed, and 
men enter into aſsociations for mutual defence, 
against the invasions and injustice of neighbours. 
Mankind submit, in the third, to certain laws 
and subordinations of government, to which they 
trust the safety of their persons and property. 
As the first is formed on nature, 80, of course, 
it is the most disinterested and noble. Men, in 
the last, have leisure to cultivate the mind, and 
to restore it, with reflection, to a primæval dig- 
nity of sentiment The middle state is the region 
of complete barbarism and ignorance. About 
the beginning of the fifth century, the Scots and 
Picts were advanced into the second stage, and, 
consequently, into those circumscribed senti- 
ments which always distinguiſh barbarity. The 
events that soon aſter happened did not at all 
contribute to enlarge their ideas, or mend their 
national character. | | CE 

About the year 426, the Romans, on account 
of domestic commotions, entirely forsook Bri- 
tain, finding it impoſsible to defend so distant a 
frontier. The Picts and Scots, seizing this fa- 
vourable opportunity, made incursions into the 
deserted province. The Britons, enervated by 
the ſlavery of several centuries, and those vices 
which are inseparable from an advanced state of 
civility, were not able to withstand the impetu- 
ous, though n attacks of a barbarous ene- 
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my. In the utmost distreſs, they applied to their 
old masters, the Romans, and (after the unfor- 


tunate state of the empire could not spare aid) 


to the Saxons, a nation equally barbarous and 
brave with the enemies of who.a they were $0 
much afraid. Though the bravery of the Saxons 
repelled the Caledomian nations. for a time, yet 
the latter found means to extend themselves 
considerably towards the south. It is in this 
period we must place the origin of the arts of 
civil life among the Scots. The seat of govern- 


ment was removed from the mountains to the 


lain and more fertile provinces of the south, to 
be near the common enemy, in case of sudden 
incursions. Instead of roving through unfre- 
quented wilds, in search of subsistence, by means 


of hunting, men applied to agriculture and rais- 


ing of corn. This manner of life was the first 


means of changing the national character. The 


next thing which contributed to it was their 
mixture with strangers. 3 
In the countries which the Scots had con- 
quered ſrom the Britons, it is probable the most 
of the old inhabitants remained. 'These, incor- 


porating with the conquerors, taught them agri- 
culture, and other arts, which they themselves 
had received from the Romans. The Scots, 
however, in number as well as power, being the 


most predominant, retained still their language, 
and as many of the customs of their ancestors as 
suited with the naturg of the country they poſ- 
seſsed. Even the. union of the two Caledonian 


| kingdoms did not much affect the national cha- 


racter. Being originally descended from the 
same stock, the manners of the Picts and Scots 


were as similar as the different natures of the 


countries thy peſscſstd permitted. 
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What brought about a total change in the ge- 
nius of the Scots nation, was their wars, and other 
transactions with the Saxons. Several counties 
in the south of Scotland were alternately poſseſs- 
ed by the two nations. They were ceded in the 
ninth age, to the Scots, and, it is probable, that 
most of the Saxon inhabitants remained in poſseſ- 
sion of their lands. During the several conquests 
and revolutions in England, many fled for re- 
fuge into Scotland, to avoid the oppreſsion of 
foreigners, or the tyranny of domestic usurpers z 
in so much that the Saxon race formed perhaps 
near one half of the Scottish kingdom. The 
Saxon manners and language daily gained ground 
on the tongue and customs of the ancient Cale. 
donians, till, at last, the latter were entirely re- 
legated to inhabitants of the mountains, who 
were still unmixed with strangers. 
It was after the acceſsion of territory which 
the Scots received, upon the retreat of the Ro- 
mans from Britain, that the inhabitants of the 
Highlands were divided into clans. The king, 
when he kept his court in the mountains, was 
considered, by the whole nation, as the chief of 
their blood. Their small number, as well as the 
presence! of their prince, prevented those divisions 
which, afterwards, sprung forth into so many 
separate tribes. When the seat of government 
Was removed to the south, those who remained 
in the Highlands were, of course, neglected. 
They naturally formed themselves into small so- 
cieties, independent of one another. Each so- 
ciety had its own regulus, who either was, or, in 
the succeſsion of a a0 generations, was regard- 
ed as chief of their blood. The nature of the 
country favoured an institution of this sort. A 
few valleys, divided from one another by exten- 
sive heaths and Os mountains, form the 
5 
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face of the Highlands, In these valleys the chiefs. 
fixed their residence. Round them, and almost 
within sight of their dwellings, were the habita- 
tions of their relations and dependents. 5 

The seats of the Highland chiefs were neither 


disagreeable nor inconvenient. Surrounded with 
mountains and hanging woods, they were co- 


vered from the inclemency of the weather. Near 
them generally ran a pretty large river, which, 


discharging itself not far off, into an arm of the 


sea, or extensive lake, swarmed with variety of 
fiſh. The woods were stocked with wild-ſowl; 


and the heaths and mountains behind them were 


the natural seat of the red-deer and roe. If we 


make allowance for the backward state of agri- 


culture, the valleys wete not unfertile; afford- 


ing, if not all the conveniencies, at least the ne- 
ceſsaries of life. Here the chief lived, the su- 


preme judge and lawgiver of his own people; but 


his sway was neither severe nor unjust. As the 
populace regarded him as the chief of their blood, 


so he, in return, considered them as members of 
his family. His commands, therefore, though 
absolute and decisive, partook more of the autho- 
rity of a father than of the rigour of a judge. 
Though the whole territory of the tribe was con- 
sidered as the property of the chief, yet his vas- 
sals made him no other consideration for their. 


lands than services, neither burdensome nor fre- 


quent. As he seldom went from home, he was 
at no expence. His table was supplied by his 


con herds, and what his numerous attendants-. 
killed in hunting. | | 


In this rural kind:of magnificence the High- 
land chiefs lived, for many ages. At a distance 
ſrom the seat of government, and secured, by. 
the inacceſsibleneſs of their country, they were 
free and independent. As they had little com 
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munication with strangers, the customs of their 


ancestors remained among them, and their lan- 
guage retained. its original purity. Naturally 

fond of military fame, and remarkably attached 
to the memory of their ancestors, they delighted 

in traditions and songs, concerning the exploits 
of their nation, and especially of their own parti- 
cular families. A succeſsion of bards was retain- 

ed in every clan, to hand down the memorable 
actions of their forefathers. As Fingal and his 
chiefs were the most renowned names in tradi- 
tion, the bards took care to place them in the 
genealogy of every great family. They became 
famous among the people, and an object of fic-- 


tion and poetry to the bards. 


The bards erected their immediate patrons into 


heroes, and celebrated them in their songs. As 


the circle of their knowledge was narrow, their 
ideas were confined in proportion. A few hap- 
py expreſsions, and the manners they represent, 
may please those who understand the language ;. 
their obscurity and inaccuracy would disgust in a 


tranſlation. It was chiefly for this reason, that 
FT have rejected wholly the works of the bards in 


my publications. Ofsian acted in a more exten- 
sive sphere, and his ideas ought to be more no- 
ble and universal; neither gives he, I presume, 
go many of those peculiarities which are only 


understood in a certain period or country. The 


other bards have their beauties, but not in this 
species of composition. Their rhimes, only cal- 
culated to kindle a martial spirit among the vul- 


gar, afford very little pleasure to genuine taste. 


This observation only regards their poems of the 
heroic kind; in every inferior species of poetry 
they are more sueceſsſul. They expreſs the ten- 
der melancholy of desponding love, with simpli- 
city. and nature. So LI adapted are the.Soundss 
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of the words to the sentiments, that, even with- 
out any knowledge of the language, they pierce 
and diſsolve the heart. Succeſsful love is expreſs- 
ed with peculiar tenderneſs and elegance. In all 
their compositions, except the heroic, which was 
solely calculated to animate the vulgar, they give 
us the genuine language of the heart, without 
any of those affected ornaments of phraseology, 
which, tho” intended to beautify sentiments, di- 
vest them of their natural force. The ideas, it 
is confeſsed, are too local to be admired in ano- 


ther language; to those who are acquainted with 


the manners they represent, and the scenes they 
describe, they must afford pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. 3 | dis. 
It was the locality of their descriptions and sen- 
timent, that, probably, has kept them hitherto in 
the obscurity of an almost lost language. The 
ideas of an unpoliſhed period are so contrary to 
the present advanced state of society, that more 


than a common mediocrity of taste is required 


to reliſh them as e de we Those who alone 


are capable of transferring ancient poetry into a 


modern language, might be better employed in- 
giving originals of their own, were it not for that 
wretched envy and meanneſs which affects to des- 
pise cotemporary genius. My first publication 


Was merely accidental. Had I then met with 


leſs approbation, my after- pursuits would have 
been more profitable; at least I might have con- 
tinued to be stupid, without being branded with 
dullneſs. 1 
These poems may furniſh light to antiquaries, 
as well as some pleasure to the lovers of poetry. 
The first population of Ireland, its first kings, 
and several circumstances, which regard its con- 
:ection of old with the south and north of Bri- 


tain, are presented in several episodes. The sub- 
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ject and cataſtrophe of the poem are founded up- 
on facts which regarded the first peopling of that 
country, and the contests between the two Bri- 
tiſh nations, who originally inhabited that iſland. 
In a preceding part of this diſsertation, I haye 
ſhewn how superior the probability of this system 
is to the undigested fictions of the Iriſh bards, 
and the more recent and regular legends of both 
Iriſh and Scottiſh historians. I mean not to give 
offence to the abettors of the high antiquities of 
the two nations, though I have all along expreſs- 
ed my doubts concerning the veracity and abili- 
ties of those who deliver down their ancient his- 
tory. For my own part, | prefer the national 
fame, arising from a few certain facts, to the 
legendary and uncertain annals of ages of remote 
and obscure antiquity, No kingdom now esta- | 
bliſied in Europe can pretend to equal antiquity 
with that of the Scots, inconsiderable as it may 
appear in other respects, even according to my 
system; so that it is altogether needleſs to fix its 
origin a fictitious millennium before. | 
* the first publication of these poems, ma- 
ny insinuations have been made, and doubts ari- 
sen concerning their authenticity. Whether these 
suspicions are suggested by prejudice, or are only 
the effects of malice, I neither know nor care. 
Those who have doubted my veracity have paid 
a compliment to my genius; and were even the. 
allegation true, my self-denial might have attoned 
for my fault. Without vanity I say it, | think 
I could write tolerable poetry; and l aſsure my 
antagonists, that I ſhould not translate what I 
could not imitate. © to „ 
As prejudice is the effect of ignorance, I am 
not surprised at its being general. An age that 
produces few marks of genius ought to be spar- 


ing of admiration, The truth is, the bulk of 
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mankind have ever been led by reputation more 
than taste, in articles of literature. If all the Ro- 
mans, who admired Virgil, understood his beau- 
ties, he would have scarce deserved to have come 
don to us, through so many centuries. Unleſs. 
genius were in faſhion, Homer himself might 
ave written in vain. He that wiſhes to come 
with weight, on the superficial, must ſkim the 
surface, in their own ſhallow way. Were my aim 
to gain the many, I would write a madrigal soon- 
er than a heroic poem. Laberius himself would 
be always sure of more followers than Sophocles. 
Some who doubt the authenticity of this work, 
with peculiar acuteneſs appropriate them to the 
Iriſh. nation. Though it is not easy to conceive 
how these poems can belong to Ireland and to 
me at once, I ſhall examine the subject, without 
further animadversion on the blunder. 5 
Of all the nations descended from the ancient 
Celtæ, the Scots and Iriſn are the most similar in 
language, customs, and manners This argues a 
more intimate connection between them, than a 
remote descent from the great Celtic stock. It is 
evident, in ſhort, that at some one period or oth- 
er, they formed one society, were subject to the 
same government, and were, in all respects, one 
and the same people. How they became divided, 
which the colony, or which the mother nation, I 
have in another work amply discuſsed. The first 
circumstance that induced me to disregard the 
vugarly- received opinion of the Hibernian e 
traction of the Scotiſh nation, was my observa- 
tions on their ancient language. That dialect of: 
the Celtic tongue, spoken in the north of Scot- 
land, is much more pure, more agreeable to its 
mother language, and more abounding with pri- 
mitives, than that now spoken, or even that: 
which has been written for some centuries back, 
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amongst the most unmixed part of the Iriſh na- 
tion. A Scots man, tolerably conversant in his 
own language, understands an Iriſh composition, 
from that derivative analogy which it has to the 
Galic of North Britain. An Iriſhman, on the 
other hand, wichout the aid of study, can never 


understand a composition in the Galic tongue. 


This affords a proof, that the Scots Galic is the 
most original, and consequently, the language of 
a more ancient and unmixed people. The Iriſh, 
however backward they may be to allow any 


thing to the prejudice of their antiquity, seem in- 


advertently to acknowledge it, by the very appel - 
lation they give to the dialect they «peak. They 
call their own language Cae/tic Eirinach, i. e. Ca- 
 ledonian Iriſh, when, on the contrary, they call 
the dialect of North Britain a Chatlic or the Ca- 
 ledonian tongue, emphatically. A circumstance of 
this nature tends more to decide which is the 
most ancient nation, than the united testimonies 
of a whole legion of ignorant bards and senachies, 
9 wing” never dreamed of bringing the 
cots from Spain to Ireland, till some one of 
them, more learned than the rest, discovered 
that the Romans called the first Heria, and the 
latter Hibernia. On such a flight foundation 
were probably built the romantic fictions, con- 
cerning the Milesians of Ireland. 
From internal proofs it sufficiently appears, 
that the poems publiſhed under the name of Os- 
Sian are not of Iriſh composition. The favou- 
_ rite chimæra, that Ireland is the mother- country 
of the Scots, is totally subverted and ruined. The 
fictions concerning the antiquities of that coun- 
try, which were forming for ages, and growin 
ag they came down, on the hands of succeſsive 
Senachies and fileas, are found, at last, to be the.: 
spurious brood of modern and ignorant ages. 
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To those who know how tenacious the Triſh are 
of their pretended Herian descent, this alone is 


proof sufficient, that poems so subversive of their 
system, could never be produced by an Hiber- 
nian bard. But when we look to the language, 
it is so different from the Iriſh dialect, that it 


would be as ridiculous to think that Milton's 
Paradise Lost could be wrote by a Scottiſh pea- 


sapt, as to suppose that the poems ascribed to 


Oſcsian were writ in Ireland. 


The pretensions of Ireland to Oſsian proceed 
from another quarter. There are handed down 


in that country, traditional poems, concerning 
the Fiona, or the heroes of Fion Mac Comnal. 


This Fion, say the Iriſh annalists, was general of 
the militia of Ireland, in the reign of Cormac, in 


the third century. Where Keating and O'Fla- 


herty learned that Ireland had an embodied mili- 
tia, so early, is not easy for me to determine. 


Their information certainly did not come from 
the Iriſh poems concerning Fion. I have just 
Now in my hands all that remain of those com- 
positions; but, unluckily for the antiquities of 


Ireland, they appear to be the work of a very 
modern period. Every stanza, nay, almost eve- 
ry line, affords striking proofs that they cannot 


be three centuries old. Their allusions to the 


manners and customs of the fifteenth century, 
are $0 many, that it is matter of wonder to me, 
how any one could dream of their antiquity. 
They are entirely writ in that romantic taste 
which prevailed two ages ago. Giants, enchant- 
ed castles, dwarfs, palfreys, witches and magi- 
cians, form the whole circle of the poet's inven- 


tion. The celebrated Fion could scarcely move 


from one hillock to another, without encounters 
ing a giant, or being entangled in the circles of 


a magician. Witches, on broomgticks, were con- 
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tinually hovering round him, like crows, and he 
| had freed enchanted virgins in every valley in 
Ireland. In ſhort, Fion, great as he was, paſsed 
a disagreeable life. Not only had he to engage 
all the mischiefs in his own country, foreign ar- 
mies invaded him, aſsisted by magicians and 
witches, and headed by kings as tall as the 
main-mast of a first rate. It must be owned, 
however, that Fion was not inferior to them in 
| A chos air Cromleaeb, druim-ard, 
Chos eile air Crom meal dubh, 


Thoga Fion le lamh mhoir 
An d'uisge „ Lubbair na fruth. 


With one foot on Cromleach his brow, 
The other on Crommal! the dark, 

Fion took up with his large hand 

The water from Lubar of the streams. 


Cromleach and Crommal were two mountains in 
the neighbourhood of one another in Ulster, and 
the river Lubar ran through the intermediate 
valley. The property of such a monster as this 
Fion, I ſhould never have disputed with any na- 
tion. But the bard himself, in the poem from 
which the above quotation is taken, cedes him 
to Scotland. . PP f 
Fox © Alix, siol nan laoich! 
Fion from ALBION, race of beroes ! 
Were it allowable to contradict the authority of 
a bard, at this distance of time, I ſhould have 
given as my opinion, that this enormous Fion 
| was of the race of the Hibernian giants, of Rua- 
nus, or some other celebrated name, rather than 
a native of Caledonia, whose inhabitants, now at 
least, are not remarkable for their stature. As 
for the poetry, I leave it to the reader. r 
If Fion was so remarkable for his stature, his 
heroes had also other extraordinary properties. 
In weight all the gens of rangers yielded to the 
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celebrated Ton- iosal; and for hardneſs of ſkull, 


and, perhaps, for thickneſs too, the valiant Os- 
car stood unrivalled and alone. Oſsian himself 


had many singular and leſs delicate qualifications, 


than playing on the harp : and the brave Cuthul- 
lin was of so diminutive a size, as to be taken 
for a child of two years of age, by the gigantic 
Swaran. To illustrate this subject, I ſtall here 
lay before the reader the history of some of the 
Iriſh poems, concerning Fion Mac Comnal. A 
tranſlation of these pieces, if well executed, 
might afford satisfaction, in an uncommon way, 
to the public. But this ought to be the work of 


a native of Ireland. To draw forth, from ob- 
scurity, the poems of my own country, has wast- 
ed all the time I had allotted for the muses; be- 


sides, I am too diffident of my own abilities, to 


_ undertake such a work. A gentleman in Du- 


blin accused me to the public of committing 


| blunders and absurdities, in tranſlating the lan- 


guage of my own country, aud that before any 
tranſlation of mine appeared“. How the gentle- 
man came to see my blunders before I commit- 


ted them, is not easy to determine; if he did 


ERRRRIECL ls 5+ weed at De err Dm OA OS >. ” De —_ 


my first publication 1 in London. 
Speedily will be publi 


lating, and writing historical Notes to, 


FINGAL,—a ron, 


originally wrote in the Iriſh or Erve language, In the preface 
to which, the tranſlator, who is a perfect master of the Iriſh 
tongue, will give an account of the manners and customs of 


the ancient Iriſh or Scotch; and, therefore, most humbly in- 
treats the public to wait for his edition, which will appear in 
a ſhort time, as he will set forth all the blunders and absur- 
dities in the edition now printing in London, and ſhew the 


| ignozance of the Engliſh tranſlator, in his knowledge of Iriſh: 


grammar, not understanding any part of that accidence. 
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not conclude, that, as a Scotsman, and, of course, 
descended of the Milesian race, I might have 
committed some of those oversights, which, per- 
haps very unjustly, are said to be peculiar to 
them. FH | 
From the whole tenor of the Iriſh poems, con- 

cerning the Fiona, it appears that Fion Mac 
Comnal flouriſhed in the reign of Cormac, which 
is placed, by the universal consent of the sena- 
chies, in the third century. They even fix the 
death of Fingal in the year 286, yet bis son Os- 
sian is made cotemporary with St Patrick, who 
preached the gospel in Ireland about the middle 
of the fifth age. Oſsian, though at that time 
he must have been two hundred and fifty years 
of age, had a daughter young enough to become 
wife to the saint. On account of this family 
connection, Patrick of the Palms, for so the 
apostle of Ireland is emphatically called in the 
poems, took great delight in the company of 
Oſsian, and in hearing the great actions of his 
family. The saint sometimes threw off the au- 
sterity of his profeſsion, drunk freely, and had 
his soul properly warmed with wine, to receive, 
with becoming enthusasm, the poems of his fa- 
ther-in-law. One of the poems begins with this. 
piece of useful information, b= 

Lo don rabh Pabaic na mhür 

Gun Sailm air uidh, ach a gol, 

Ghluais è thigh On mhic Fion, 

O san leis bu bhinn a ghloir. 2 
The title of this poem is Teantach mer na Fiona. 
It appears to have been founded on the same 
story with the battle of Lora. The circumstances 
and catastrophe in both are much the same ; but 
the Iriſþ Ostian discovers the age in which he 
lived, by an unlucky anachronism. After de- 


scribing the total rout of Erragon, he very grave» 
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ly concludes with this remarkable anecdote, that 


none of the ſoe escaped, but a few, who were 
permitted to go on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 


This circumstance fixes the date of the conposi- 


tion of the piece some centuries after the famous 
croisade ; for it is evident that the poet thought 
the time of the croisade so ancient, that he con- 


founds it with the age of Fingal. Erragon, in 
the course of this poem, is often called, 


Rioch Lochlin an do 8hloigh, 

King of Denmark of two nations, | B 
which alludes to the union of the kingdoms of 
Norway and Denmark, a circumstance which 
happened under Margaret de Waldemar, in the 
close of the fourteenth age. Modern, however, 
as this pretended Oſsian was, it is certain he 
lived before the Iriſh had dreamed of appropri- 
ating Fion, or Fingal, to themselves. He con- 


cludes the poem, with this reflection: 


Na fagha se comhthrom nan n' arm. 

Erragon Mac Annir nan Jann glas 

San n' ALBIN ni n' abairtair Triath 
Agus ghlaoite an n' Fhiona as 


e Erragon, son of Annir of gleaming 


swords, avoided the unequal contest of arms 


(single combat) no chief ſhould have afterwards 
been numbered in Al nix, and the heroes of 


| Fion ſhould no more be named.” 


The next poem that falls under our observa- 
tion is Cath-cabhra, or the death of Oscar, This 


Piece is founded on the same story which we have 


in the first book of Temora. So little thought 
the author of Cuth-cabbra of making Oscar his 
countryman, that in the course of two hundred 
lines, of which the poem consists, he puts the 


following expreſsion thrice in the mouth of the 


hero : 
| ALBIN an sa d' roina m' arac 
ALBION where I was bern and Area 
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The poem contains almost all the incidents in 
the first book of Cemora. In one circumstance 
the bard differs materially from Oſsian. Oscar, 
after he was mortally wounded by Cairbar, was 
carried by his people to a neighbouring hill, 
which commanded a prospect of the sea. A fleet 
appeared at a distance, and the hero exclaims 
with joy, TE IE TK | 

| Loingeas mo ſhean-athair at' in 


'S iad a tiachd le cabhair chugain, 
O Ali na n' ioma stuagh. | 


& Tt is the fleet of my grandfather, coming with - 


aid to our field; from ALRION of many waves! 
— Che testimony of this bard is sufficient to con- 
fute the idle fictions of Keating and OfFlaherty 
for though he is far from being ancient, it is 
ra . he flouriſhed a full century before these 
istorians. He appears, however, to have been 
a much better christian than chronologer; for 
Fion, though he is placed two centuries before St. 
Patrick, very devoutely recommends the soul of 
his grandson to his Redeemer. LE 
Duan a Gharibh Mac-Starn is another Iriſh 


poem in high repute. The grandeur of its images, 


and its propriety of sentiment, might have in- 
_ duced me to give a tranſlation of it, had not 1 


some expectations, which are now over, of gee= 


ing it in the collection of the Iriſh Oſsian s poems, 
promised twelve years since, to the public. The 
author descends sometimes from the region of the 
sublime to low and indecent description; the last 

of which, the Iriſh tranſlator, no doubt, will 
choose to leave in the obscurity of the original. 
In this piece Cuthullin is used with very little ce- 
remony, for he is oft called, the dog of Tara, in 
the county of Meath. This severe title of the 

redoubtable Cathullin, the most renowned of Iriſh 
champions, proceeded from the poet's ignorance 


. 
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of etymology. Cu, voice, or commander, signi- 


fies also a dog, The poet. chose the last, as the 
most noble appellation for his hero. 

The subject of the poem is the same with that 
of the epic poem of Fingal. Caribh Mac- Starn 
is the same with Oſsian's Swaran, the son of 
Starno. His single combats with, and his vic- 
tory over all the heroes of Ireland, excepting 


the celebrated dog of Tara, i. e. Cuthullin, afford 


matter for two hundred lines of tolerable poetry. 
Caribh's progreſs in search of Cuthullin, and his 


intrigue with the gigantic Emir-bragal, that 


hero's wife, enables the poet to extend his piece 
to four hundred lines. This author, it is true, 


makes Cuthullin a native of Ireland; the gigan- 


tic Emir-bragal he calls e guiding star of the 


women of Ireland. The property of this enor- 


mous lady I ſhall not dispute with him, or wy 5 


other. But as he speaks with great tenderneſs 


of the daughters of the convent, and throws out 
some hints against the Egnliſh nation, it is pro- 
bable he lived in too modern a period to be in- 
timately acquainted with the genealogy of Cu- 


thullin. | 


Another Iriſh Oſsian, for there were many, 
as appears from their difference in language and 


sentiment, speaks very dogmatically of Fion Mac- 


Comnal, as an Iriſhman. Little can be said for 
the judgment of this poet, and leſs for his delica- 
cy of sentiment. The history of one of his epi- 
sodes, may at once stand as a specimen of his 

want of both. Ireland, in the days of ton, hap- 
pened to be threatened with an invasion by three 
great potentates, the kings of Lochlin, Sweden, 
and France. It is needlefs to insist upon the im- 


| f of a French invasion of Ireland; it is 


sufficient for me to be faithful to the language of 
my author. Fion, upon receiving intelligence of 
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the intended invasion, sent Ca-olt, Oſsian, and 
Oscar, to watch the bay in which it was appre- 
hended the enemy was to land. Oscar was the 
worst choice of a scout that could be made, for, 
brave as he was, he had the bad property of fall. 
ing very often aſleep on his post, nor was it pos- 
sible to awake him, without cutting off one of 
his fingers, or daſhing a large stone against his 
head. When the enemy appeared, Oscar, very 
unfortunately, was afleep. Ofsian and Ca-olt 
consulted about the method of wakening him, 
and they, at last, fixed on the stone, as the leſs 
dangerous expedient, | FR 

Gun thog Caoilfe a chlach, nach gan, 

Agus a n' aighai' chiean gun bhuail; 

Tri mil an tulloch gun chri', &c. 

„Ca- olt took up a heavy stone, and struck it 

against the hero's head. The hill ſhook for three 
miles, as the gtone rebounded and rolled away.“ 
Oscar rose in wrath, and his father gravely de- 
sired him to spend his rage on his enemies, 
which he did to so good purpose, that he singlyx 
routed a whole wing of their army. The confe- 
derate kings advanced, notwithstanding, till they 
came to a narrow paſs, poſseſsed by the celebra- 
ted Ton- iosal. This name is very signiſicant of 
the singular property of the hero who bore it. 
Jon, iosal, though brave, was so heavy and un- 
wieldy, that whei he sat down, it took the whole 
force of an hundred men to set him upright on 
his feet again. Luckily for the preservation of 
Ireland, the hero happened to be standing when 
the enemy appeared, and he gave so good an ac- 
count of them, that Fion, upon his arrival, found 
little to do, but to divide the spoil among his sol- 
e,. 3 
All these extraordinary heroes, Fion, Oſsian, 
Oscar and Cas olt, says the poct, were 


Siol Exix na gorm lann. 
The cons of ExIN of blug ateel. 
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Neither ſhall I much dispute the matter with 


him: he has my consent also to appropriate to 


Ireland the celebrated Ton- iosal. I ſhall only 


say that they are different persons from those of 


the same name in the Scotch poems; and that, 
though the stupendous valour of the first is re- 


markable, they have not been equally lucky with 


the latter, in their poet. It is somewhat extra- 
ordinary that Fion, who lived some ages before 


St. Patrick, swears like a very good christian: 


Air an Dia do chum gach rate. 
By God who thaped every care. 


It is worthy of being remarked, that, in the line 


quoted, Oſsian, who lived in St. Patrick's days, 
seems to have understood something of the Eng- 
liſh, a language not then subsisting. A person, 
more sanguine for the honour of his country than 
I am, might argue, from this circumstance, that 
this pretendedly Iriſh Oſsian was a native of Scot- 
land; for my countrymen are universally allow- 
ed to have an exclusive right to the second-sight. 

From the instances given, the reader may form 


a2 complete idea of the Iriſh compositions con- 


cerning the Fiona, The greatest part of them 5 


make the heroes of Fion, 


Siol Alix a n'nioma caoile, 

The rate of ALB10N of many friths. IE | 
The rest make them natives of Ireland. But 
the truth 1s, that their authority is of little con- 
sequence on either side. From the instances I 


have given, they appear to have been the work 


of a very modern period. The pious ejaculations 


they contain, their allusions to the manners of 
the times, fix them to the fifteenth century. 


Had even the authors of these pieces avoided all 


allusions to their own times, it is impoſsible that 


the poems could paſs for ancient, in the eyes of 


any person tolerably conversant with the Iriſn 
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tongue. The idiom is so corrupted, and so many 
words borrowed from the Engliſh, that the lan- 
uage must have made considerable progreſs in 


. before the poems were written. Z 


It remains now to ſhew how the Iriſh bards 


begun to appropriate'the Scottiſh Oſsian and his 


beroes to their own country. After the Engliſh 


conquest, many of the natives of Ireland, averse 


to a foreign yoke, either actually were in a state 
of hostility with the conquerers, or, at least, paid 
httle regard to their government. The Scots in 


those ages were often in open war, and never in 
_ eordial friendſhip with the Engliſn. The simi- 


larity of manners and language, the traditions 


Z Cconcerning their common origin, and, above all, 


their having to do with the same enemy, created 


a free and friendly intercourse between the 
- Scottiſh and Iriſh nations. As the custom of 


retaining bards and senachies was common to 


both; so each, no doubt, had formed a system 
of history, it matters not how much soever fa- - 
bulous, concerning their respective origin. It 
was the natural policy of the times, to reconcile 
the traditions of both nations together, and, if 
poſsible, to deduce them from the same original 


Stoch. | 


The Saxon manners and language had at that 
time made great progreſs in the south of Scot- 
land. The ancient language, and the traditional 
history of the nation, became conſined entirely 
to the inhabitants of the Highlands, then fallen, 
from several concurring circumstances, into the 
last degree of ignorance and barbarism. The 


Iriſh, who, for some ages before the conquest, 


had poſseſeed a competent ſhare of that kind of 
learning which then prevailed in Europe, found 
it no difficult matter to impose their own fictions 


on the ignorant Highland senachies. By flatter- 
| VoL. II. | : H 
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ing the vanity of the Highlanders, with their long 


list of Heremonian kings and heroes, they, with- 
out contradiction, aſsumed to themselves the 
character of being the mother nation of the Scots 


of Britain. At this time, certainly, was esabliſni- 
ed that Hibernian system of the original of the 
Scots, which afterwards, for want of any other, 
was universally received. The Scots of the low 
country who, by losing the language of their 
ancestors, lost, together with it, their national 
traditions, received, implicitly, the history of their 


country, from Iriſh refugees. or from Highland 


senachies, persuaded over into the Hibernian 


These circumstances are far from being ideal. 
We have remaining many particular traditions, 
which bear testimony to a fact, of itself abun- 


dantly probable. What makes the matter in- 
Contestable is, that the ancient traditional ac- 


counts of the genuine origin of the Scots, have 


been handed down without interruption. Tho' 


a few ignorant senachies might be persuaded out 


of their own opinion, by the smoothneſs of an 


Iriſh tale, it was impoſsible to eradicate, from a- 
mong the bulk of the people, their own national 
traditions. These traditions afterwards so much 

prevailed, that the Highlanders continue totally 
unacquainted with the pretended Hibernian ex- 
tract of the Scots nation. Ignorant chronicle-wri- 
ters, strangers to the ancient language of their 
country, preserved only from falling to the 
ground so improbable: a story. POL TITEL 
This subject, perhaps, is pursued further than 

it deserves; but a discuſsion of the pretensions of 
Ireland was become in some measure neceſsary. 
If the Iriſh poems, concerning the Fiona, ſhould 


appear ridiculous, it is but justice to observe, that 


they are scarcely more so than the poems of other 


„ ——_ ey oy TT 
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nations, at that period. On other subjects, the 
bards of Ireland have displayed a genius for poe- 


try. It was, alone, in matters of antiquity, that 


they were monstrous in their fables. Their love- 


- Sonnets, and their elegies on the death of persons 


worthy or renowed, abound with simplicity, 
and a wild harmony of numbers. They become 
more than an atonement of their errors, in every 
other species of poetry. But the beauty of these 
species, depends so much on a certain Curiata fe- 
licitas of expreſsion in the original, that they must 


appear much to disadvantage in another lan- 
guage, 1 * K 2 
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DISSERTATION 
" 


' DOCTOR BLAIR, 


| A. the monuments remaining of the an- 
cient state of nations, few are more valuable than 
their poems or songs. History, when it treats 
of remote and dark ages, is seldom very instruc- 
tive. The beginnings of society, in every coun- 
try, are involved in fabulous confusion; and 
though they were not, they would furniſh few 
events worth recording. But, in every period of 
society, human manners are a curious spectacle; 
and the most natural pictures of ancient manners 
are exhibited in the ancient poems of nations. 
These present to us, what is much more valuable 
than the history of such transactions as a rude age 
can afford, —the 28 human imagination 
and paſsion. They make us acquainted with the 


notions and feelings of our fellow. creatures in 


the most artleſs ages; discovering what objects 
they admired, and what pleasures they pursued, 
before those refinements of society had taken 
place, which enlarge indeed, and diversify the 
+ qa but disguise the manners of man- 
kin e . 
Besides this merit, which ancient poems have 
with philosophical observers of human nature, 
they have another with persons of taste. They 
promise some of the 1 beauties of poetical 
4 
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writing. Irregular and unpoliſhed we may ex- 
pect the productions of uncultivated ages to be; 
but abounding, at the same time, with that en- 
thusiasm, that vehemence and fire, which are the 
soul of poetry. For many circumstances of those 
times which we call barbarous, are favourable to 
the poetical spirit. That state in which human 
nature ſhoots wild and free, though unfit for o- 
ther improvements, certainly encourages the high 
exertions of. fancy and paſsion. | 
In the infancy of societies, men live scattered 
and dispersed, in the midst of solitary rural scenes, 
where the beauties of nature are their chief en- 
tertainment. They meet with many objects, to 
them new and strange; their wonder and sur- 
prize are frequently excited; and by the sudden 
changes of fortune occurring in their unsettled 
State of life, their paſsions are raised tothe utmost: 
Their paſsions have nothing to restrain them; 
their imagination has nothing to check it. They 
display themselves to one another without dis- 
guise: and converse and act in the uncovered sim- 
plicity of nature. As their feelings are strong, 80 
their language, of itself, aſsumes a poetical turn. 
Prone to exaggerate, they describe every thing in 
the strongest colours; which of course renders 
their speech picturesque and figurative. Figura- 
tive language owes its rise chiefly to two causes; 
to the want of proper names for objects, and to 
the influence of imagination and pat>ion over the 
form of expreſsion. Both these causes concur in 
the infancy of seciety. Figures are commonly 
considered as artificial modes of speech, deviged 
by orators and poets, after the world had advanc- 
ed to a refined state. The contrary of this is the 
truth. Men never have used so many figures of 
style, as in those rude ages, when, besides the 
power of a warm imagination to suggest lively 
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images; the want of proper and precise terms for 
the ideas they would expreſs, obliged them to 


have recourse to circumlocution, metaphor, com- 
parison, and all those substituted forms of expres- 


sion, which give a poetical air to language. An 


American chief, at this day, harangues at the 
head of his tribe, in a more bold metaphorical 
style, than a modern European would adventure 


to use in an Epic poem. 


In the progreſs of society, the genius and man- 
ners of men undergo a change more favourable 


to accuracy than to sprightlineſs and sublimity. 


As the world advances, the understanding gains 
ground upon the imagination; the understand- 


ing is more exercised; the imagination, leſs. 
: Fewer objects occur. that are new or surprizing. 


Men apply themselves to trace the causes of 


things; they correct and refine one another; they 
subdue or disguise their paſsions; they form their 


exterior manners upon one uniform standard of 


| politeneſs and civility. Human nature is prun- 


ed according to method and rule. Language ad- 
vances from sterility to copiousneſs, and, at the 
same time, from fervour and enthusiasm, to cor- 
rectneſs and precision. Style becomes more 


chaste; but leſs animated. The progreſs of the 


world in this respect resembles theprogr..s of age 
in man. The powers of imagination are most 
vigorous and predominant in youth; those of 
the understanding ripen more flowly, and often 
attain not to their maturity, till the imagination 
begins to flag. Hence, poetry, which is the child 


of imagination, is frequently most glowing aud 
animated in the first stages of society. As the i- 


deas of our youth are remembered with a pecu- 


liar pleasure on account of their livelineſs and 
vivacity; so the most ancient poems have often 
proved the greatest favourites of nations. 


Hs 


Poetry has been said to be more ancient than 


prose: and however paradoxical such an aſsertion 
may seem, yet, in a qualified sense, it is true. 
Men certainly never conversed with one another 
in regular numbers; but even their ordinary 


language would, in ancient times, for the reasons 


before aſsigned, approach to a poetical style; 
and the first eompositious transmitted to posterity 
beyond doubt, were, in a literal sense, poems; 
that is, compositions in which imagination had 


the chief hand, formed into some kind of num- 
bers, and pronounced with a musical modulation 


or tone. Music or song has been found co- exal 
with society among the most barbarous nations. 


The only subjects which could 2 men, in 
their first rude state, to utter their 


; leir thoughts in 
compositions of any length, were such as.natural- 


ly aſsumed the tone of poetry; praises of their 


gods, or of their ancestors; commemorations of 


their own warlike exploits; on lamentations over 
their misfortunes. And before writing was in- 
vented, no other compositions, except songs or 


poems, could take such hold of the imagination 
and memory, as to be preserved by oral tradition, 
and handed down from one race to another. 
Hence we may expect to find poems among 
the antiquities of all nations. It is probable, too, 


that an extensive search would discover a certain 
degree of resemblance among all the most an- 


cient poetical produetions, from whatever 
they have proceeded. In a similar state of man- 
ners, similar objects and paſsious operating up- 


on the imaginations of men, will stamp their 
productions with the same general charaeter. 


Some diversity will, no doubt, be occasioned by 
climate and genius. But mankind never bear 


such resembling features, as they do in the be- 


ginnings of society. Its subsequent revolutions, 
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give rise to the principal distinctions among na- 
tions; and divert, into channels widely sparat- 
ed, that current of human genius and manners, 
which descends originally from one spring. 


What we have been long accustomed to call the 


oriental vein of poetry, because some of the eat- 
liest poetical productions have come to us from 
the East, is probably no more oriental than oc- 


cidental; it is characteristical of an age rather 
than a country; and belongs, in some measure, 
to all nations at a certain period. Of this the 
works of Oſsian seem to furniſh a remarkable 


o 


Our present subject leads us to investigate the 


ancient poetical remains, not so much of the 
east, or of the Greeks and Romans, as of the 


northern nations ; in order to discover whether 


the Gothic has any resemblance to the 
Celtic or Galic, which we are about to consider. 
Though the Goths, under which name we usu- 
ally comprehended all the Scandinavian tribes, 
were a people altogether fierce and martial, and 
noted, to a proverb, for their ignorance of the 
*liberal arts, yet they too, from the earliest times, 


had their poets and their songs. Their poets 


were distinguiſhed by the title of Sca/ders, and 
their songs were termed Vyses *. 
+" n 1 * 


Saxo Gramma- 


„ Olaus Wormius, in the appendix to his Treatise de Lite- 


 Fatura Runica, has given a particular account of the Gothic 
poetry, commonly called Runic, from Runes, which signifies 
the Gothic letters. He informs us that there were no fewer 


than 136 different kinds of measure br verse used in their Y- 
a0: ; and though we are accustomed to call rhyme a Gothic 
invention, he says expreſely, that among all these measures, 


rhyme, or correspondence of final syllables, was never em- 


ployed. He re- the structae of one of these kinds of 
verse, that in which the poem of Lodbrog, afterwards quoted, 


zie written; which exhibits a very singolar species of harmo- 


ny, if it can be allowed that name, depending neither upon 


_ ehyme, nor upon metrical 1 or quantity of syllables, but 
6 
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ticus, a Daniſh Historian of considerable note, 


who flouriſhed in the thirteenth century, in- 


forms us that very many of these songs, contain- 


ing the ancient traditionary stories of the coun- 


try, were found engraven upon rocks in the old 
Runic character, several of which he has tranſ- 


lated into Latin, and inserted into his History. 


But his versions are plainly so paraphrastical, and 
forced into such an imitation of the style and the 
measures of the Roman poets, that one can ſorm 
no judgment from them of the native spirit of the 
original. A more curious monument of the 


true Gothic poetry is preserved by Olaus Wor- 
minus in his book de Literatura Runica. It is an 


S ——— — — —— 

chiefly upon the number of the syllables, and the disposition 
of the letters. In every stanza was an equal number of lines: 
in every line six syllables. In each distich, it was Tcquisite 
that three words ſhovld begin with the same letter; two of 


the corresponding words placed in the first line of the distich, 


the third in the second line. In each line were also required 


two sy lables, but never the final ones, for med either of the 


same consonants, or same vowels. As an example of this 
measure, Olaus gives us these two Latin lines, con: tructed ex- 
actly accordingly to the above rules of Runic verse: 


Christus caput nostrum 
Coronet te bonis. 


The initial letters of Christus, Caput, and Coronet, make the 
three cot responding letters of the distich. In the first line, the 
first syllables of Christus and of nosti um; in the second line, 
the on in coronet and in bonis make. the requisite correspond- 
ence. of syllables. Frequent in versions and transpo:itions were 
permitted in this poetry 3 which would naturally follow from 
such laborious attention to the collocation of words. 

The curious on this subject may consult like wise Dr Hicks's. 
"I hegaurus Linguarum Septentrionalium; particularly the 23d 
chapter of his. Grammatica Anglo. Saxonica & Maso-Gothi- 


ca; where they will find a full account of the structure of the 


Arglo:Saxon verse, which nearly resembled the Gothic. 


Ibpey will ſchd Also some specimens both of Gothic and 


Saxon poetry. An extract, which Dr Hicks has given from 
the work of one of the Daniſh Scalders, entitled Hervarer Sa-. 
ga, containing an evocation ſrom the dead, may be found in. 
the 6th volume of Mizcelluny Poems, publiſhed by Mr Dry-- 
deu. | BL 1 5 
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Epicedium, or funeral song, composed by Reg- 
1 ner Lodbrog; and tranſlated by Olaus, word for 
Woord, from the original. This Lodbrog was a 
king of Denmark, who lived in the eighth centu- 
ry, famous for his wars and victories; and at 
the same time an eminent Scalder or poet. It 
Wees his misfortune to fall at last into the hands 
bol one of his enemies, by whom he was thrown 
; into prison, and condemned to be destroyed b 
kx Serpents. In this situation he solaced himself 
with rehearsing all the exploits of his life, The 
poem is divided into twenty-nine stanzas, of ten 
lines each; and each stanza begins with these 
words, Pugnavimus Ensibus,“ We have fought 
with our swords.” Olaus's version is in many 
plwGb⸗aces so obscure as to be hardly intelligible. I 
1 have subjoined the whole below, exactly as he 
has publiſhed at 3 and fhall tranſlate as much as 
may give the Engliſh reader an idea of the spirit 
and strain of this kind of poetty ®. _ 
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1. Pugnavimus Ensibus 
Haud post longum tempus 
Cum in Gotlandia acceſ-imus 
Ad serpentis immens! necem 
Tunc impetravimus Thoram 
Ex hoc vocarunt me virum 
Quad ser pentem transfodi 
Hursutam braccam ob illam cedem 
Cuspide ictum intuli in colubrum 
Ferto lucidorum stupendiot um. 


2. Multum juvenis fui guando acquisivimus 
Orientem versus in Oreonico freto 
Vuinerum amnes avidz ſeræ 
Et flavipedi avi | 
Accepimus ibidem sonuerunt 
Ad sublimes galeas | 
Dura ſerra magnam escam 
Omunis erat oczanus vulnus 

Vadavit cot vus in sanguiue Cæsorum. 


0 I 3. Alte tulimus tunc lanceas | 
: | _ Quando vizinti annos numeravimus 
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We have fought with our swords I was 
„young, when, towards the esst, in the bay of 
= * Oreo, we made torrents of lood” flow, to 
:orge the ravenous beast 'of prey, and the 

be yellow-footed bird There regoiind d/ the hard 
5 gteel upon the lofty helmets of men. The 
e whole ocean was one wound. The crow 
cc es! in the blood of the slain. Wen: we 


| E celebreta —— comparavimus im 
Vicimus octo barones pat 
In oriente ante Dimini portum 
Aquilæ impetravimus tunc uteientem 
Hospitii sumprum in ills «rage 
| Sudor decidit in vulngerum 
Oceano perdidit exercitus ætatem. 


4- Pugnz facta copia . 7 
Cum Helsingianos postulavimus | 
Ad aulam Odini EY 
Naves direximus in ostium vue 
Mucro pot uit dom mordere” HIT 4 
Omuis erat vulnus unda” 
Terra rubefacta Calido 
Frendebat gladius in loricas 
Gladius findebat Clypeos. 


3. Memini neminem tune fogilve 
Priusquam in navibus 
Heraudus in bello caderet 
Non findit navibus 
Alius baro præstantior 15 
Mare ad portum OO nn 
In navibus longis post aan of tires #-:58 
Sic attulit princeps 0" ir i 
Alacre in bellum cor. | | 


6. Exercitus abjecit elypeos 

8 Cum hasta volavit 
Arcua ad virorum pectora 
 Momordit Scarforum cautes- 
Glaudius in pugna 
Sanguineus erat Clypeus 
Ante quam Raſno rex caderet 
Fluxit cx virorum capitibus 
Calidus in loricas sudor. 


. Habere potuerunt tum cor m 
| Ante irot um inculas 
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% had numbered twenty peare, we: lifted our 
spears on high, and every where spread our 


« renown. Eight barons we oyercame in the 


« east, before the port of Diminium; and plen- 


4 tifully we feasted the eagle in that slaughter. 


« The warm stream of wounds ran into the 
« ocean, The army fell before us. When we 


40 * stegred our ſhips into the mouth of the Vistu- 


| - Sufficientem prædam dilaniandam 
Acquisivimus feris carnivoris 
Plenum prandium unico act 
Difficile crat mmm 7 
Oriente sole . ht 
Spiculu vidi pungere 
Propulerunt arcus ex ge fern... 


3. Altum mugierunt enzes 

Antequam in Laneo campo . 
Eialinds rex cecidit 
Processimus auro ditati | 

Ad terram prostratorum Anion - 
Glaudius secuit Clypeot um 
Picturas in gaclarum conventu 

Tervicum mustum es vulneribne 
Diffusum per cerebrum fiſsum, 


9. Tenuimus Clypeos in 1 
Cum hastam unximus 


Ante Boring holmum 
Telorum nubes disrumpunt clypeum. | 
Extrusit arcus ez 8 metallum 
Volnir cecidit in conflictw _ 

Non erat illo rex major 

_ Cz5i dispersi late per Ito 

Feræ amplectebantur escam. 


10. Pugna manifeste erescebat 
Antequam Freyr rex. caderet 
In Flandrorum terra 
Czpit cæruleus ad incidenduma. 
San illitus in aurcam 
Loricam in pugna 8 
Durus armorum mucro olim * 
* deploravit matutinam lan:enam 
Multa prada dabatur feria. 


11. Centies centenos vidi j peers. | 
Ibn navibus 
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| la, we sent the Helsingians to the Hall of Odin. 
| % 'Then did the sword bite. The waters were 
% all one wound. The earth was dyed red with 
the warm stream. The sword rung upon the 

& coats of mail, and clove the bucklers in twain. 
None fled on that day, till among his ſhips. 
i c Heraudus fell. Than him no braver baron 
©& cleaves the sea with ſhips; a cheerful heart 


— r "I gra, ny, — 


| ® Ubi Englanes vocatur 

Navigavimuz ad pugnam 

Per sex dies ante quam exereitus caderet 
Transegimus mucronum miſsam 

In exortu solis 

| Coactus est pro nostris gladiis 

| Valdiofur in bello occumbere. 


12. Ruit pluvia sanguinis de gladiis 
| Praceps in Bardafyrde 
Pallidum cor pus pro accipitribus 
i | Murmuravit arcus ubi mucio 
| Acriter mordebat Ln. 
| In conflictu 


[ Odini Pileus Galea 
| Cucurrit arcus ad vulnus 
Venenate accutus conspersus zudore $anguines. 


13. Tenuimus magica scuta 

Alte in pugnæ ludo 
Ante Hiadningum sinum 
3 | Videre lieuit tum viros 
| Qui gladiis lacerarunt Clypeos 

In gladiatorio murmure 
Galcæ attritz virorum 
Frat sicut splendidam virginem 
In lecto juxta se collocare. 


14. Dura venit tempestas Clypeis 
Cadaver cecidit in terram 
In Nortumbria 
Erat circa matutinum tempus 
Hominibus neceſsum erat fugere 
Ex prælio ubi acute 
Caſsidis campos mor debant gladii 
Erat hec veluti Juvenem viduam 
In primaria sede osculari. 


15. Herthiofe evasit ſortunatus : 
In Australibus Orcadibus ipse 
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did he ever bring to the combat. Then the 
host threw away their ſhields, when the up- 
lifted spear flew at the breasts of heroes. The 
sword bit the Scarfian rocks; bloody was the 
ſhield in battle, until Rafno the king was 
slain. From the heads of warriors the warm 


( — — ů ů ů ů ——— ů ů 


Victoriæ in nostris hominibus 


16 


17 


Cogebatur in amorum nimbo 
Rogvaldus occumbere 

Iste venit summus super accipitres 
Luctus in Gladiorum ludo 
Strenue jactabat concuſsor 

Galez sanguinis teli. 


Quilibet jacebat transversim Supra abom 
Guadebat pugna lætus 

Accipiter ob gladiorum ludum 

Non fecit acquilam aut aprum 

Qui Irlandiam gubernavit 

Conventus fie bat ferri & Clypei 
Marstanus rex jejunis 

Fiebat in vedrz sinu 

Prada data corvis. 


Bellatorem multum vidi cadere 


Mane ante machzram 
Virum in mucronum diſsidio 


Filio meo incidit mature 
Gladius juxta cor 


Egillus fecit Agnerum ;poliatur | 


19. 


Impertertitum virum vita 


Sonuit lancea prope Hamdi 
Griscam loricam splendebant vexilla. 


Verborum tenaces vidi diſsecare 
Haut minutim pro lupis 
Endili maris ensibus 

Erat per Hebdomadæ spacium 


Quasi mulieres vinum apportarent 
Rubefactz erant naves | 


Mera in trepitu armorum 


Sciſsa)erat lorica | 
In Scioldungorum prælio. 


Pulchriconum vidi erepusculascere 
Virginis amatorem cirea matutinum 
Et confabulationis amicum viduarum 


Erat sicut calidum balneum 
Vine va 0 „pn portaret 
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6 . streamed down their armour. The 


« crows around the Indirian iſlands had an am- 


« ple prey. It were difficult to single out one 
« among so many deaths. At the rising of the 
* zun I beheld the spears piercing the bodies of 

« foes, and the bows throwing forth their steel- 
6 pointed arrows. Loud roared: the swords in 


RR IT nn rr 
Nos in lliz freto 
Antiquam Orn rex caderet. | 
Savguineum Clypeum vidi ruptum 

| Hoc i invertit virorum vitam. | 


| Egimus gladiorum ad cedem 
Ludum in Lindis insula 
Cum regibus tribus 
Pauci potuerunt inde lztact. 
Cecidit multus in rictum 3 1 
Accipiter dilaniavit carnem cum lups | 
Ut 8atur inde discederet 
Hybernorum sanguis in oceanum 
Copiose decidet per mactationis tempus. 


21. Alte gladius mordebat Clypeos 
TLunc cum aurei coloris ö 

Hasta fricabat loricass 
Videre licuit in Onlugs „ 
Per secula multum | 
Ibi fuit ad gladiorum ludos - 
Reges proceſserunt 
Rubicundum erat circa inculam 

| At volans Draco vulnerum. 


22. Quid est viro forti morte certius 
| Etsi ipse in armorum nimbo 

Ad versus collocatus sit 
Szpe deplorat ætatem 

Qui nunquam premitur 

| Malum ferunt timidum incitare 
Aquilam ad gladiorum ludum 
Meticulosus venit TT 
Cordi suo usui. 


a3. Hoc numero æquum ut procedat 
In contactu gladiorum 


23 unus contra alterum 
on retrocedat vir a viro 


8 


Hoc ſuit viri fortis nobilitas diu 3 
Semper debet amoris amicus virginum 4 
Aulaz eG in (uutlklu auen 
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ce the plains of Lano.— The virgin long be wailed 
the laughter of that morning. —In this strain 
the poet continues to describe several other nrili- 
tary exploĩts. The images are not much varied: 
the noise of arms, the streaming of blood, and 
the feasting the birds of prey, often recurring. 
He mentions the death of twooſ his sons in battle; 
and the lameutation he describes as made tor one 


24. Hoc videtur mihi re vera BY 


2 fata sequimur 
Rarus transgreditur fata Perun 
Non destinavi Elle 


De vitz exitu meæ 

Cum ego «angainem semimortuus tegerem | 
Et naves in aquas pfotrusl 

Paſtim impetiavimus tum feris | 

Escam in Sco ia sinubus. 


25. Hoc ridere me facit emper 

Quod Balderi patris scamna | 
| Paraca xCio in avla _ 

Ex concavis crateribus * 2 
Non gemit vir fortis contra mortem 
Magnifici in Odini domibus © 
Non venio desperabundis | 
Verbis ad Odini aulam. 


26. Hic vetent nune omnes 
Filii Aſlaugæ gladiis 
Amarum bellum excitars 
Si exacte scirent £ 
Calamitates nostras 
Quem non pauci angues 
Venenanti me discerpunt 

Matrem accepi meis 
Filiis ita ut corda valeant. 


27. Valde inclinatur ad hereditaterr 
Crudele stat nocumentum a vipers 
Anguis inhabitat aulam cordis 

| Speramus alterius ad Othini 
Virgam in Ellz 
Filiis meis livescet 


Sua ira rubescet 
Non acres juvene- 


Scſzionem tranquillam facient, 


4 
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of them is very singular. A Grecian or Roman 
poet would have introduced the virgins or nymphs 


of the wood, bewailing the untimely fall of a 
young hero. But, says our Gothic poet, When 
„ Ropgvaldus was ſlain, for him mourned all the 


% hawks of heaven,” as lamenting a benefactor 
who had so liberally supplied them with prey: 
“for boldly,” as he adds, “ in the strife of 


« g words, did the breaker of helmets throw the 
« spear of blood.” "Y 


The poem concludes with sentiments of the 


highest bravery and contempt of death. What 
« 


is more certain to the brave man than death, 
« though amidst the storm of swords, he stands 
« always ready to oppose it? He only regrets 
« this life who hath never known distreſs. The 
« timorous man allures the devouring eagle to 
ce the field of battle. The coward, wherever he 
« comes, is useleſs to himself. This I esteem 


« honourable, that the youth ſhould advance to 
the combat fairly matched one against ano- 


« ther; nor man retreat from man. Long was 
« this the warrior's highest glory. He who as- 
—— ——— 


28. Haheo quinquagies 
Prælia sub signis facta 
Ex belli invitatione & semel 
Minime putavi hominum 
Quod me futurus eſzet 
Juvenis didici mucronem rubefacere 
Alius rex præstantior | 
Nos Asæ invitabunt 
Non est lugenda mors 


29. Fert animus finiri 
Invitant me Dysæ 
Quac ex Othini aula 
Othinus mihi misit 
Lætus cere visiam cum Asis 
In summa sede bibam 

Vit elapeæ annt hormw 

Ridens moriar. 


— — 
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0 2 to the love of virgins ought always to be 


« foremost in the roar of arms. It appears to 


e me of truth, that we are led by the Fates. Sel- 
« dom can any overcome the appointment of 
« destiny. Litt'e did I foresee that Ella“ was 
© to have my life in his hands, in that day when 
_« fainting I concealed my blood, and puſhed 
« forth my ſhips into the waves; after we had 
« gpread a repast for the beasts of prey through- 
© out the Scottiſh bays. But this makes me al- 
« ways rejoice that in the halls of our father 
« Balder (or Odin) I know there are seats pre- 
« pared, where, in a ſhort time,. we ſhall be 
&« drinking ale out of the hollow ſkulls of our. 
« enemies. In the house of the mighty Odin 
« no brave man laments death. I come not 
© with the voice of despair to Odin's hall. How 
&« eagerly would all the sons of Aſlauga now, ruſh 
to war, did they know the distreſs of their 
« father, whom a multitude of venomous ser- 
© pents tear! | have given to my children a mo- 
«© ther, who hath filled their hearts with valour. 
& I am fast approaching to my end. A cruel 
« death awaits me from the viper's bite. A 
© snake dwells in the midst of my heart. I ho 

© that the sword of some of my sons ſhall yet 

„ $tained with the blood of Ella. The valiant 
„ youths will wax red with anger, and will not 
ce zit in peace. Fifty and one times have I rears, 
© ed the standard in battle. In my youth I 
* learned to dye the sword in blood: my hope 
was then, that no king among men would — 


„ more renowned than me. Ihe goddeſses of 


death will now soon call me; I must not mourn 
« my death. Now J end my song The god- 


| = 
This was the name of his enemy who condemned him 
to death, | Set | 


* 
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1 
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4 (eſseſs invite me away; they whom Odin has 


« gent to me from his hall. I will sit upon alof- 
« ty seat, and drink ale joyfully with the god- 
« deſses of death. The hours of my life are run 


4 gut. I will smile when I die.” 


This is such poetry as we might expect from 


a barbarous nation. It breathes a most ferocious 
spirit. It is wild, harſh, and irregular; but at 


the same time animated and strong; the style, 
in the original, full of inversions, and, as we 
learn from some of Olaus's notes, highly meta- 
phorical and figured. . . 

But when we open the works of Oſsian, a ve- 
ry different scene presents itself. There we find 
the fire and the enthusiasm of the most early 
times, combined with an amazing degree of re- 
gularity and art. We find tenderneſs, and even 
delicacy of sentiment, greatly predominant over 
fierceneſs and barbarity. Our hearts are melted 
with the softest feelings, and at the same time 


elevated with the highest ideas of magnanimity, 


ee, and true heroism. When we turn 
rom the poetry of Lodbrog to that of Oſsian, it 
is like paſsing from a savage desart, into a fertile 


and cultivated country. How is this to be ac- 
counted for ? or by what means to be reconciled 


with the remote antiquity attributed to these 
poems? This is a curious point; and requires 
to be illustrated. e N 

That the ancient Scots were of Celtic origi- 


nal, is past all doubt. Their conformity with 
the Celtic nations in language, manners, and re- 
ligion, proves it to a full demonstration. The 


Celtz, a great and mighty people, altogether 
distinct from the Goths and Teutones, once ex- 
tended their dominion over all the west of Eu- 
rope; but seem to have had their most full and 
complete estsbliſhment of Gaul. Wherever the 
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Celtz or Gauls are mentioned by ancient writers, 
we seldom fail to hear of their Druids and their 
Bards ; the institution of which two orders, was 
the capital distinction of their manners and poli- 
cy. The Druids were their philosophers and 

1iests 3 the Bards, their poets and recorders of 
ew actions: Arid both these orders of men 
seem to have subsisted among them, as chief 
members of the state, from time immemorial “. 
We must not therefore imagine the Celtz to 
have been altogether a groſs and rude nation. 
They poſseſsed from very remote ages a ſorm- 
ed system of discipline and manners, which ap- 
pears to have had a deep and lasting influence, 
Ammianus Marcellinus gives them this ex- 
preſs testimony, that there flouriſhed among 
them the study of the most laudable arts; in- 
troduced by the bards, whose office it was to 
sing, in heroic verse, the gallant actions of illus- 
trious men; and by the Druids, who lived 
together in colleges or societies, after the Pytha- 
proven manner, and philosophizing upon the 
ighest subjects, aſserted the immortality of the 
human soul +. Though Julius Cæsar, in his ac- 
count of Gaul, does not expreſsly mention the 
Bards, yet it is plain, that under the title of 


a 


There are three tribes who are respected in different de- 
grees, viz, the Bards, the Priests, and the Druids. The Bards 
are the poets, and those who record the actions of their he- 
roes. Stralo, B. IV. | 5 1 

here are like wise among them the composers of poems, 
whom they call Bards; and these, with instruments like the 
lyre, celebrate the praizcs of some, and rail against others. 
Died. Sicul. B. v. WP | | : 
And those who are called Bards, are their oracles, and these 
bar ds are poets, Who sing ptaites in odes. Pozidonius ap. A 
tbeneum, B VI, T2 | „ 

+ Per hæc loca (speaking of Gaul) hominibus paulatim ex- 
cultis vigvere studia laudabilium dectrinarum ; inchoata per Bar- 
dos & Euhages et Dtuidas. Et Bardi qujdem fortia virorum 
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Druids, he comprehends that whole college or 


order, of which the bards, who, it is probable 
were the disciples of the Druids, undoubtedly 
made a part. It deserves remark, that, accord- 
ing to his account, the Druidical institution first 
took rise in Britain, and paſ.ed from thence into 
Gaul; so that they who aspired to be thorough 


masters of that learning were wont to resort to 


Britain. He adds, too, that such as were to be 


initiated among the Druids, were obliged to com- 


mit to their memory a great number of verses, 
insomuch that some employed twenty years in 
this course of education; and that they did not 
think it lau ful to record these poems in writing, 
but sacredly handed them down by tradition from 
race to race“. 


So strong was the attachment of the Celtic 


nations to their poetry and their bards, that 


amidst all the changes of their government and 
manners, even long after the order of the Druids 
was extinct, and the national religion altered, 


the bards continued to flouriſh ;- not as a set of 


strolling songsters, like the Greek Aoidoi or Rhap- 
sodists, in Homer's time, but as an order of 
men highly respected in the state, and supported 


by a public establiſhment. We find them, ac- 


cording to the testimonies of Strabo and Diodo- 


' Tus, before the age of Augustus Cæsar; and we 


find them remaining under the same name, and 


exercising the same functions as of old, in Ire- 


3 


— 
—— 


illustrium facta heroicis composita versibus cum dulcibus lyræ 


modulis cantitarunt. Euhages vero scrutantes seriem & sub- 
limia naturæ pandere conabantur. Inter hos, Druide ingeniis 
celsiores, ut auctoritas Pythagoræ decrevit, sodalitiis adstricti 
contortiis, quæstionibus altarum occultarumque rerum erecti 
sunt; & despectantes humana pronuntiarunt animas immar- 


tales, Amm, Marcellinus, I. 15. cap. 9. 


Vid. Cæsar de bello Gall. lib. 6. 


I 
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knd, and in the north of Scotland, almost down 


to our own times. It is well known that in both 
these countries, every Regulus or chief had his 
own bard, who was considered as an officer of 


rank in his court; and had lands aſsigned him, 


which descended to his family. Of the honour 
in which the bards were held, many instances 
occur in Oſsian's poems. On all important oc- 
casions, they were the ambaſsadors between con- 
tending chiefs ; and their persons were held sa- 
cred. © Cairbar feared to stretch his sword to 
« the bards, though his soul was dark. Loose 
„the bards, said his brother Cathmor, they are 
« the sons of other times. Their voice ſhall be 


heard in other ages, when the kings of Temo- 
« ra have failed.“ 


From all this, the Celtic tribes clearly appear 


to have been addicted in so high a degree to poe- 


try, and to have made 4t so much their study 
from the earliest times, as may remove our won- 
der at meeting with a vein of higher poetical re- 
finement among them, than was at first sight to 


have been expected among nations, whom we are 


accustomed to call barbarous. Barbarity, I must 
observe, is a very equivocal term; it admits of 
many different forms and degrees; and though, 
in all of them, it excludes poliſhed manners, it 
is, however, not inconsistent with generous sen- 
timents and tender affections *. What degrees 


— ——ů << . — 


— —— _ — 
* Surely among the wild Laplanders, if any where, bar. 
barity is in its moet perfect state. Yet their love songs, which 


Scheffer has given us in his Lapponia, are a proof that natural 


tenderneſs of sentiment may be found in a country, into which 
the least glimmering of science has never penetrated. To 
most Engliſh readers, these songs are well known by the ele- 

gant tranſlations of them in the Spectator, No. 366 and 400. 


T fhall zubjoin Scheffer's Latin version of one of them, which 


has the appearance of being strictly literal. * 
Sol, clariſsimum emitte lumen in paludem Orra. Si enisus 
Vor. I. I e 
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of friendſhip, love, and heroism, may poſsibly be 
found to prevail in a rude state of society, no 
one can say. Astoniſhing instances of them we 
know, from history, have sometimes appeared: 


and a few characters distinguiſhed by those high 


qualities, might lay a foundation for a set of 
manners being introduced into the songs of the 
bards, more refined, it is probable, and exalted, 
according to the usual poetical licence, than the 
real manners of the country. In particular, with 


respect to heroism; the great employment of the 
Celtic bards, was to delineate the characters, and 
sing the praises of heroes. So Lucan; 


Vos quoque qui fortes animos, belloque peremptos, 
Laudibus in longum vates diffunditis xvum | 
Plurima securi ſudistis cat mina Bardi. 

| Phars. I. 1. 


Now when we consider a college or order of 
men, who, cultivating poetry throughout a long 
series of ages, had their imaginations continu- 


ally employed on the ideas of heroĩsm; who had 


all the poems and panegyrics which were com- 
posed by their predeceſsors, hauded down to 


them with care; who rivalled and endeavoured 


to outstrip those who had gone before them, each 


in summa picearum cacumina scirem me visurum Orra plau- 
dem, in ea eniterer, ut viderem inter quos amica, mea eſset 
flores; omnes suscinderem frutices ibi enatos, omnes ramos 
præsecarem, hos virentes ramos. Cursum nubium eſsem se- 
cutus, qua iter suum instituunt versus paludem Orra, si ad te 


volare paſsem alis, cornicum alis. Sed mihi desunt ala, ala 


querquedulæ, pedesque, anserum pedes plantzve bonæ, quæ 
eferre me valeant ad te. Satis expectasti diu; per tot dies, 


tot dies tuos optimos, oculis tuis jucundiſsimis, corde tuo ami- 


ciſeimo. Quod si lorgiſime velles e cito tamen te 
consequerer. Quid fir mius validiusve eſsepotest quam con. 
torti nervi, catenzve ferreæ, quæ duriſsims ligant ? Sic amor 
contorquet caput nostrum, mutat cogitationes et sententias. 
Puerorum voluntas, voluntas venti; juvenum cogitationes, 


* 


longæ cogitationes. Quos si audirem omnes, a via, a via justa 


declinarem. Unum est conzilium quod capiam; ita cio viam 
zectiorem me reperturum. Scheſteri Lapponia, cap. 23. 
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in the celebration of his particular hero . ; s it 


not natural to think, that at length the character 
of a hero would appear in their songs with the 
highest lustre, and be adorned with qualities tru- 
ly noble? Some of the qualities indeed which 
distinguiſh a Fingal, moderation, humanity, and 


clemency, would not probably be the first ideas 
of heroism occurring to a barbarous people: 


But no sooner had such ideas begun to dawn on 
the minds of poets, than, as the human mind 
easily opens to the native representations of hu- 
man perfection, they would be seized and em- 
braced; they would enter into their panegyrics; 
they would afford materials for succeeding bards 
to work upon, and improve; they would con- 
tribute not a little to exalt the public manners. 
For such songs as these, familiar to the Celtic 
warriors from their childhood, and throughout 


their whole life, both in war and in peace, their 


principal entertainment, must have had a very 
considerable influence in propagating among. 
them real manners nearly approaching to the po- 


etical; and in forming even such a hero as Fingal. 


Especially when we consider, that among their li- 
mited objects of ambition, among the few ad van- 
tages which in a savage state, man could obtain 
over man, the chief was Fame, and that immor- 
tality which they expected to receive from their 
virtues and exploits, in the songs of bards*. 
Having made these remarks on the Celtic 
poetry and bards in general, I ſhall next consider 
the particular advantages which Oſsian poſseſsed. 
He appears clearly to have lived in a period 


LE — — 


* When Edward I. conquered Wales, he put to death all 
the Welch bards. This crucl policy plainly ſhews how great 
an influence he imagined the songs of these bards to have o- 
ver the minds of the people; and of what nature he judged 
that influence to be, The Welch bards were of the same 
Celtic race with the Scottiſh and Iriſh, 
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which enjoyed all the benefit I just now men- 
tioned of traditionary poetry. The exploits of 
Trathol, Trenmor, and the other ancestors of 
Fingal], are spoken of as familiarly known. An- 
cient bards are frequently alluded to. In one 
remarkable paſsage, Oſsian describes himself as 
living in a sort of claſsical age, enlightened by the 
memorials of former times, which were conveyed 
in the songs of bards; and points at a period of 
darkneſs and ignorance which lay beyond the 
reach of tradition. © His words,” says he, 
„ came only by halves to our ears; they were 
« dark as the tales of other times, before the 
&« light of the song arose.” Oſsian himself ap- 
pears to have been endowed by nature with an 
exquisite sensibility of heart; prone to that ten- 
der melancholy which is so often an attendant on 
great genius; and susceptible equally of strong 
and of soft emotions. He was not only a profeſ- 
sed bard, educated with care, as we may easily be- 
lieve, to all the poetical art then known, and con- 
nected, as he ſhews us himself, in intimate friend- 
ſhip with the other contemporary bards, but a 
warrior also; and the son of the most renowned 
hero and prince of his age. This formed a con- 
junction of circumstances uncommonly favour- 
able towards exalting the imagination of a poet. 
He relates expeditions in which he had been en- 
gaged; he sings of battles in which he had fought 
and overcome; he had beheld the most illustri- 
ous scenes which that age could exhibit, both of 
heroism in war, and magnificence in peace. For 
however rude the maynificence of those times 
may seem to us, we must remember that all ideas 
of magnificence are comparative; and that the 
age of Fingal was an æra of distinguiſhed splen- 
dor in that part of the world. Fingal reigned 
over a considerable territory; he was enriched 
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with the spoils of the Roman province; he was 
ennobled by his victories and great actions; and 
was in all respects a personage of much higher 
dignity than any of the chieftains, or heads of 
Clans, who lived in the same country, after a 
more extensive monarchy was establiſhed. 
The manners of Oſsian's age, so far as we can 
gather them from his writings, were abundant] 
favourable to a poetical genius. The two dispirit- 
ing vices, to which Longinus imputes the decline 
of poetry, covetousneſs and effeminacy, were as 
yet unknown. 'The cares of men were few. 
They lived a roving indolent life; hunting and 
war their principle employments ; and their chief 
amusements, the music of bards and“ the feast 
of ſhells.” The great object pursued by heroic 
spirits, was © to receive their fame,“ that is, to 
become worthy of being celebrated in the songs 
of bards; and“ to have their name on the four 
„grey stones.“ To die, unlamented by a bard, 
was deemed so great a misfortune, as even to 
disturb their ghosts in another state. The 
« wander in thick mists beside the reeky lake ; 
& but never ſhall they rise, without the song, to 
« the dwelling of winds.” After death, they ex- 
pected to follow employ ments of the same nature 
with those which had amused them on earth; to 
fly with their friends on clouds, to pursue airy 
deer, and to listen to their praise in the mouths 
of bards. In such times as these, in a coun 
where poetry had been so long cultivated, and so 
highly honoured, is it any wonder that among 
the race and succeſsion of bards, one Homer 
ſhould arise; a man who, endowed with a natu- 
ral happy genius, favoured by peculiar advanta- 
ges of birth and condition, and meeting, in the 
course of his life, with a variety of incidents pro- 
per to fire his imagination, and to touch his heart, 
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ages? 
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ſhould attain a degree of eminence in poetry wor- 
thy to draw the admiration of more refined: 
The compositions of Oſsian are so strongly 
marked with characters of antiquity, that al- 
though tliere were no external proof to support 
that antiquity, hardly any reader of judgment 
and taste could hesitate in referring them to a 

very remote æra. There are four great stages 
through which men succeſsively paſs in the pro- 

greſs of society. The first and earliest is the liſe 

of hunters; pasturage 8ucceeds to this, as the 
ideas of property begin to take root; next agri- 
culture; and, lastly, commerce. Throughout 
Oſsian's poems, we plainly find ourselves in the 


first of these periods of society; during which, 


hunting was the chief employment of men, and 
the principal method of their procuting subsist- 


ence. Pasturage was not indeed wholly unknown; 


for we hear of dividing the herd in the case of a. 
divorce; but the allusions to herds and to cattle: 


are not many; and of agriculture, we find no 


traces. No cities.appear to have been built in the 
territories of Fingal. No arts are mentioned ex- 
cept that of navigation and of working in iron.“ 


„Their Kill in navigation need not at all surprise us. 
Living in the western islands, along the coast, or in a country 
which is every whete intersected with arms of the sea, one of. 


the first objects of their attention, from the earliest time, must 


have been how to traverse the waters. Hence that knowledge 
of the stars so neceſsary for guiding them by night, of which 


we find several traces in Oſsian's works; particularly in the 


beautiful description of Cathmor's ſhield, in the 7th book of 
Temora. Among all the northern maritime nations, naviga- 
tion was very early studied. Piratical incursions wete the 
chief means they employed for acquiring booty; and were 
among the first exploits which distinguiſhed them in the world. 


Even the savage Americans were, at their first discovery, found 
to polseſs the most surprising {kill and dexterity in navigating 
their immense lakes and rivers, | | 


* 


* 
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Every thing presents to us the most simple and 
unimproved manners. At their feasts, the he- 


roes prepared their own repast; they sat round 


the light of the burning oak; the wind lifted their 


| locks, and whistled through their open halls. 


Whatever was beyond the neceſsaries of life, was 


| known to them only as the spoil of the Roman 


province; the gold of the stranger; the lights 
« of the stranger; the steeds of the stranger, the 
6 chilicen of the rein.“ | "68 

This representation of Oſsian's times must 


strike us the more, as genuine and authentic, 


when it is compared with a poem of later date, 


which Mr Macpherson has preserved in one of 


his notes. It is that wherein five bards are repre- 


sented as paſsing the evening in the house of a 


chief, and each of them separately giving his 
description of the night. The night scenery 1s 
beautiful z and the author has plainly imitated 
the style and manner of Ofsian : But he has al- 
lowed some images to appear which betray a later 
period of society. For we meet with windows 


_ clapping, the herds of goats and cows seeking 


ſhelter, the ſhepherd wandering, corn on the 
plain, and the wakeful hind rebuilding the ſhocks 
of. corn which had been overturned by the tem- 
pest. Whereas in Oſsian's works, from begin- 
ning to end, all is consistent; no modern allusion 
drops from him; but every where the same face 
of rude nature appears; a country wholly un- 
cultivated, thinly inhabited, and recently peo- 


- —_ 


The description of Cuthullin's chariot, in the 1ſt book of 


Fingal, has been objected to by some, as representing greater 


magnificence than is consistent with the supposed poverty of 
that age. But this chariot is plainly only a horse-litter ; and 
the gems mentioned in the description, are no other than the 
ſhining stones or pebbles, known to be frequently found along 
the western coast of Scotland, | 
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sity introduced into characters, than the events of 


tournament, or to be omitted in the invitation to 
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pled. The graſs of the rock, the flower of the 


heath, the thistle with its beard, are the chief or- 
naments of his landscapes. The desart,” says 


Fingal, © is enough for me, with all its woods 


« and deer.” | 


The circle of ideas and transactions is no wid- 


er than suits such an age; nor any greater diver- 


that period would naturally display. Valour and 
bodily strength are the admired qualities. Con- 
tentions arise, as is usual among savage nations, 
from the flightest causes. To be affronted at a 


a feast, kindles a war. Women are often car- 
ried away by force; and the whole tribe, as in 
the Homeric times, rise to avenge the wrong. 


The heroes ſhew refinement of sentiment indeed 
on several occasions, but none of manners. They 
speak of their past actions with ſreedom, boast of 


their exploits, and sing their own praise. In their 


battles, it is evident that drums, trumpets, or 
bagpipes, were not known or used. They had 


no expedient for giving the military alarms but 
striking a ſtield, or raising a loud cry; and hence 
the loud and terrible voice of Fingal is often men- 


tioned, as a neceſsary qualification of a great ge- 
neral; like the Pozy &ya's; Mya of Homer, Of 


military discipline or ſkill, they appear to have 
been entirely destitute. Their armies seem not 
to have been numerous; their battles were dis- 
orderly : and terminated, for the most part, by a 
personal combat, or wrestling of the two chiets ; 
after which, © the bard sung the song of peace, 
and the battle ceased along the field.” 5 

The manner of composition bears all the marks 
of the greatest antiquity. No artful transitions; 


nor full and extended connection of parts; such 
as we find among the poets of later times, when 
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order and regularity of composition were more 

studied and known; but a style always rapid and 
vehement; in narration concise even to abrupt- 
neſs, and leaving several circumstances to be sup- 
plied by the reader's imagination. The language 
has all that figurative cast, which, as I before 
ſhewed, partly a glowing and undisciplined ima- 
ination, partly the sterility of language and the 
want of proper terms, have always introduced in- 
to the early speech of nations; and in several re- 
spects, it carries a remarkable resemblance to 
the style of the Old Testament. It deserves par- 
ticular notice, as one of the most genuine and de- 
cisive characters of antiquities, that very few ge- 
neral terms or abstract ideas, are to be met with 
in the whole collection of Oſsian's work. The 
ideas of men, at first, were all particular. They 
had not words to expreſs general conceptions. 
These were the consequence of more profound 
reflection, and longer acquaintance with the arts 
of thought and of speech. Oſsian, accordingly, 
almost never expreſses himself in the abstract. 
His ideas extended little farther than to the ob- 
jects he saw around him. A public, a commu- 
nity, the universe, were conceptions beyond his 
sphere. Even a mountain, a sea, or a lake, which 
he has occasion to mention, though only in a 
simile, are for the most part particularized ; it is 
the hill of Cromla, the storm of the sea of Mal- 
mor, or the reeds of tlie lake of Lego. A mode 
of expreſsion, which whilst it is characteristical 
of ancient ages, is at the same time highly fa- 
yourable to descriptive poetry. For the same 
reasons, personification is a poetical figure not 
very common with Oſsian. Inanimate objects, 
such as winds, trees, flowers, he sometimes per- 
soniſies with great beauty. But the personitica- 
tions which are so familiar to later poets ot 


Fame, Time, Terror, Virtue, and the rest of 
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that claſs, were unknown to our Celtic bard. 
These were modes of conception too abstract for 
his age. e e 

All these are marks so undoubted, and some of 


them too, so nice and delicate, of the most early 


times, as put the high antiquity of these poems 
out of question. Especially when we consider, 
that if there had been any imposture in this case, 
it must have been contrived and executed in the 
Highlands of Scotland, two or three centuries 


ago; as up to this period, both by manuscripts. 


and by the testimony of a multitude of living wit- 
neſses, concerning the uncontrovertible tradition 
of these poems, they can clearly be traced. Now 


this is a period when that country enjoyed no ad- 


vantages for a composition of this kind, which it 


may not be supposed to have enjoyed in as great, 
jf not in a greater degree, a thousand years before. 


To suppose that two or three hundred years ago, 


| when we well know the Highlands to have been 
in a state of groſs ignorance and barbarity, there 
ſhould have arisen in that country a poet, of such 


exquisite genius, and of sueh deep knowledge of 
mankind, and of history, as to divest himself of. 
the ideas and manners of his own age, and to give 
us a just and natural picture of a state of society. 


ancienter by a thousand years; one who could 


support this counterfeited antiquity through such 
a large collection of poems, without the least in« 
consistency ; and who, poſseſsed of all this genius 
and art, had at the same time the self-denial of 
concealing himself, and of ascribing his own. 
works to an antiquated bard, without the im- 
posture being detected; is a supposition that 
tran«cends all bounds of credibility. "= 

There are, besides, two other circumstances to- 


be attended to, still of greater weight, if poſsible, 
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against this hypothesis. One is, the total absence 

of religious ideas from this work; for which the 
tranſlator has, in his preface, given a very proba- 
ble account, on the footing of its being the work 
of Oſsian. The druidical superstition was, in the 
days of Oſsian, on the point of its final extinction, 
and, for particular reasons, odious to the family 
of Fingal ;. whilst the Christian faith was not yet 
establiſhed. But had it been the work of one, to 


| whom the ideas of Christianity were familiar 


from his infancy ; and who had superadded to 
them also the bigotted superstition of a dark age 
and country, it is impoſsible but in some paſsage 
or other, the traces of them would have appear- 
ed. The other circumstance is, the entire si- 


lence which reigns with respect to all the great 
_ clans or families, which are now establiſhed in the 


Highlands. The origin of these several clans 


is known to be very ancient: And it is as well 


known, that there is no paſsion by which a na- 
tive Highlander is more distinguiſhed, than by 
attachment to his clan, and jealousy for its ho- 


nour. That a Highland bard, in forging a work: 


relating to the antiquities of his country, ſhould: 


have inserted no circumstance which pointed out 


the rise of his own clan, which ascertained its an» 
tiquity, or increased its glory, is, of all supposi- 
tions that can be formed, the most improbable z; 
and the silence on this head, amounts to a de- 
monstration that the author lived before any of 


the present great clans were formed or known. 


Aſcsuming it then, as we well may, for certain, 


that the poems now under consideration, are ge- 


nuine venerable monuments of very remote anti- 


quity, I proceed to make some remarks upon 
their general spirit and strain. The two great 


characteristics of Oſsian's poetry are, tenderneſs - 


and sublimity. ads nothing of the gay and 
| WIL wo 
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cheerful kind; an air of solemnity and seriouss 
neſs is diffused over the whole. Ofcian is per- 
haps the only poct who never relaxes, or lets. 
himself down into the light and amusing strain; 
which J readily admit to be no small disadvantage 
to him with the bulk of readers. He moves 
perpetually in the high region of the grand and 
the pathetic. One key note is struck at the be- 
ginning, and supported to the end; nor is any 
ornament introduced, but what is perfectly con- 
cordant with the general tohe or melody. The 
events recorded are all serious and grave; the 
scenery throughout, wild and romantic. The 
extended heath by the sea · ſnore; the mountain 
ſhaded with mist; the torrent ruſhing through 
a Solitary valley; the scattered oaks, and the 
7 tombs of warriors overgrown with moſs ; all pro- 
dauce a solemn attention in the mind, and prepare 
it for great and extraordinary events. We find 
not in Oſsian an imagination that sports itself, 
and dreſses out gay trifles to please the fancy. 
His poetry, more perhaps than that of any other 
writer, deserves to be styled, The poetry of the 
Heart. It is a heart penetrated with noble sen- 
timents, and with sublime and tender paſsions; 
a heart that glows, and kindles the fancy; a heart 
that is full, and pours itself forth. Sian did 
not write, like modern poets, to please readers 
and critics. He sung from the love of poetry and 
song. His delight was to think of the heroes 
among whom he had flouriſhed ; to-recall the af- 
fecting incidents of his life; to dwell upon his 
past Wars and loves and friendſhips; till, as he 
expreſses it himself, “ there comes a voice to 
& Oſsian and awakes his soul. It is the voice of 
years that are gone; they roll before me witk 
all their deeds;“ and under this true poetie- 
inspiration, givng vent to his genius, no wandes: 
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we ſhould so often hear, and acknowledge in his 
Strains, the powerful and over-pleasing voice of 
nature. ins Peep bs 
"Arte, natura potentior omni. _ 
Est Deus in nobis, agitante calescimus illo. | 

+ It is neceſsary here to observe, that the beauties 
of Oſsian's writings cannot be felt by those who 
have given them only a single or a hasty perusal. 
His manner is so different from that of the poets 
to whom we are most aecustomed; his style is 50 
concise, and so much crowded with imagery ; 
the mind is kept at such a stretch in accompany- 
ing the author; that an ordinary reader is at first 
apt to be dazzled and fatigued, rather than pleas- 
ed His poems require to be taken up at inter- 
vals, and to be frequently reviewed; and then it 
is impoſsible but his beauties must open to every 
reader who is capable of sensibility. Those who 
have the highest degree of it, will reliſh them the 
most. Tos 
As Homer is, of all the great poets, the one 
whose manner and times come the nearest to 
Olsian's, we are naturally led to run a parallel in 
some instances between the Greek and the Cel» 
tic bard. For though Homer lived more than a 
thousand years before Oſsian, it is not from the 
age of the world, but from the state of society, 
that we are to judge of resembling times. The 
Greek has, in several points, a manifest superi- 
ority. He introduces a greater variety of incl- 
dents ; he poſseſses a larger compaſs of ideas; has 
more diversity in his characters; and a much 
deeper knowledge of human nature. It was not 
to be expected, that in any of these particulars, 

Oſsian could equal Homer. For Homer lived 
in a country where society was much farther ad- 

vanced; he had beheld many more objects; Ce 
- kies built and flouriſhing; laws instituted ; order, 
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discipline, and arts begun. His field of observas 


tion was much larger and more splendid; his 
knowledge, of course, more extensive; his mind, 
also, it ſhall be granted, more penetrating. But 
if Oſsian's ideas and objects be leſs diversified than 


those of Homer, they are all, however, of the kind 
fittest for poetry: the bravery and generosity of 


heroes, the tenderneſs of lovers, the attachments 
of friends, parents, and children. In a rude age 
and country, though the events that happen be 


few, the undiſsipated mind broods over them 
more; they strike the imagination, and fire the 


Je in a higher degree; and of consequence 


come happier materials to a poetical genius 
than the same events when scattered through the. 
ng circle of more varied action, and cultivated: 
Homer is a more cheerful and sprightly poet- 
than Oſsian. You discern in him all the Greek. 
vivacity; whereas Oſsian uniformly maintains the 
gravity and solemnity of a Celtic hero. This too 
18 in a great measure to be accounted for from the. 
different situations in which they lived, partly 
onal, and partly national. Oſsian had sur- 


vived all his friends, and was disposed to melan- 
choly by the incidents of his life. But besides 
this, cheerfulneſs is one of the many bleſsinge 


which we owe to formed: society. The solitaryß 


wild state is always a serious one. Bating the 
sudden and violent bursts of mirth, which some- 


times break forth at their dances and feasts; the 
savage American tribes have been noted by all 


travellers for their gravity and taciturnity. Somes 


what of this taciturnity may be also remarked in 


Oſsian. On all occasions he is frugal of his words, 


and never gives you more of an image or a de- 
scription than is just sufficient to place it before 
you in one clear point of view. It is a blaze of 


og 
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lightning, which flaſhes and vaniſhes. Homer 
is more extended in his descriptions; and fills. 
them up with a greater variety of circumstances. 
Both the poets are dramatic; that is, they intro- 
duce their personages frequently speaking before 
us. But Oſsian is concise and rapid inhis speeches, 
as he is in every other thing. Homer, with 
the Greek vivacity, had also some portion of the 
Greek loquacity. His speeches indeed are high- 
ly characteristical; and to them we are much in- 
debted for that admirable display he has given of 
human nature. Let if he be tedious any where, 
it is in these; some of them triſſing; and some 
of them plainly unseasonable. Both poets are 
eminently sublime; but a difference may be re- 
marked in the species of their 8ublimity. Homer's 
sublimity is accompanied with more 1mpetuosity- 
and fire; Oſsian's with more of a solemn and 
awful grandeur. Homer hurries you along: 
Oſsian elevates, and fixes you in astoniſnment. 
Homer is most sublime in actions and battles 
Oſsian, in description and sentiment. In the pa- 
thetic, Homer, when he chuses to exert it, bh 
great power; but Oſsian exerts that power much 
oftener, and has the character of tenderneſs far: 
more deeply imprinted on his works. No poet 
knew better how to seize and melt the heart. 
With regard to dignity of sentiment, the pre- 
eminence must clearly be given to Oſsian. 
is indeed a surprising circumstance, that in point 
of humanity, magnanimity, virtuous feelings of 
every kind, our rude Celtic bard: ſhould” be dis- 
tinguiſhed to such a degree, that not only the 
heroes of Homer, but even those of the polite 
and refined Virgil, are left far behind by those 
of Oſsian. N L. . ORE. 
After these general observations on the genius 
and spirit of our author, I now proceed to a 
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nearer view, and more accurate examination of 
his works: and as Fingal is the first great poem 
in this collection, it is proper to begin with it. 
To refuse the title of an epic poem to Fingal, be- 
cause it is not, in every little particular, exactly 
conformable to the practice of Homer and Vir- 
gil, were the mere squeamiſhneſs aud pedantry 
of criticism. Examined even according to Aris- 
totle's rules, it would be found to have all the es- : 
sential requisites of a true and regular epic; and 

to have several of them in $0 bigk a degree, as at 


first view to raise our astoniſhment on finding 


Oſsian's composition so agreeable to rules of 


which he was entirely ignorant. But our asto- 
niſhment will cease, when we consider from 


what source Aristotle drew those rules. Homer 
knew no more of the laws of criticism than Os- 
Sian. But, guided by nature, he composed in 
verse a regular story, founded on heroic actions, 


which all posterity admired. . Aristotle, with 
great sagacity and penetration, traced the causes 


of this general admiration. He observed what 
it was in Homer's composition, and in the con- 


duct of his story, which gave it such power to 


please; from this observation he deduced the 


rules which poets ought to follow, who would 


write and please like Homer; and to a compost- 
tion formed according to such rules, he gave the 
name of an epic poem. Hence his whole system 
arose. Aristotle studied nature in Homer. Ho- 


mer and Oſsian both wrote from nature. No 
wonder that among all the three, there ſhould 


be such agreement and conformity. 


The fundamental rules delivered by Aristotle 
concerning an epic poem, are these: That the 
action which is the ground-work of the poem, 
ſhould be one, complete, and great; that it 
fhou!d be ſeigned, not merely historical; that 
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it ſhould be enlivened with characters and man- 
ners, and heightened by the marvellous. 

But before entering on any of these, it ma 
perhaps be aſked, what is the moral of Fingal! 
For, according to M. Boſsu, an epic poem is 
no other than an allegory contrived to illustrate 
some moral truth. The poet, says this critic, 
must begin with fixing on some maxim or in- 
struction which he intends to inculcate on man- 
kind. He next forms a fable, like one of Æsop's, 
wholly with a view to the moral; and having 
thus settled and arranged his plan, he then looks 
into traditionary history for names and inci- 
dents, to give his fable some air of probability. 
Never did a more frigid, pedantic notion, enter 
into the mind of a critic. We may safely pro- 
nounce that he who ſhould compose an epic 
poem after this manner, who ſhould first lay 
down a moral and contrive a plan, before he had 
thought of his personages and actors, might de- 
liver indeed very sound instruction, but would 
find few readers. There cannot be the least 
doubt that the first object which strikes an epic 
poet, which fires his genius, and gives him any 
idea of his work, is the action or subject he is to 
celebrate. Hardly is there any tale, any subject, 
a poet can chuse for such a work, but will afford 
some general moral instruction. An epic poem 
is by its nature one of the most moral of all peo- 
tical compositions: But its moral tendency is by 
no means to be limited to some common- place 
maxim, which may be gathered from the story. 
It arises from the admiration of heroic actions, 
which such a composition is peculiarly calculated 
to produce; from the virtuous emotions which 
the characters and incidents raise, whilst we 
read it; from the happy impreſsion which all 
the parts separately, as well as the whole taken 
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| together, leave upon the mind. However, if 2 
[ general moral be still insisted on, Fingal obvi- 
|  ously furniſhes one, not inferior to that of any 
other poet, viz. That Wisdom and Bravery al- 
Ways triumph over brutal force: or another 
} nobler still; that the most complete victory over 
| an enemy is obtained by that moderation and 
| generosity which convert him into a friend. 
| The unity of the Epic action, which, of all 
Aristotle's rules, is the chief and most material, 
* is so strictly preserved in Fingal, that it must be 
1 perceived by every reader. It is a more com- 
1 plete unity than what arizes from relating the 
4 actions of one man, which the Greek critic | 
1 justly censures as imperfect z it is the unity of 
1 one enterprise, the deliverance of Ireland from 
1 the invasion of Swaran: An enterprise, which 
has surely the full heroic dignity. All the in- 
cidents recorded bear a constant reference to one 
end; no double plot is carried on; but the parts 
_ unite into a regular whole: And as the action is 
one and great, so it is an entire or complete 
action. For we find, as the critic farther re- 
quires, a beginning, a middle, and an end; a 
| Nodus, or intrigue in the poem; diſliculties 
occurring through Cuthullin's raſnneſs and bad 
| Succeſs ; those difficulties gradually surmounted; 
and at last the work conducted to that happy 
conclusion which is held eſsential to Epic poe- 
try. Unity is indeed observed with greater ex- 
actneſs in Fingal, than in almost any other Epic 
composition. For not only is unity of subject 
maintained, but that of time and place also. 
The Autumn is clearly pointed out as the season 
of the action; and from beginning to end the 
scene is never ſhifted from the heath of Lena, 
along the sea- ſnore. The duration of the action 
in Fingal, is much ſhorter than in the Iliad or 
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Eneid, but sure there may be ſhorter as well as 
longer Heroic Poems; and if the authority of 


Aristotle be also required for this, he says ex- 


preſsly, that the Epic composition is indefinite, 
as to the time of its duration. Accordingly the 
action of the Iliad lasts only forty-seven days, 
whilst that of the ÆEneid is continued for more 
than n War:: 1 eee ee 
Throughout the whole of Fingal, there reigns 
that grandeur of sentiment, style, and imagery, 
which ought ever to distinguiſh this high species 
of 9 The story is conducted with no small 
art. e poet goes not back to à tedious recital. 


of the beginning of the war with Swaran ; but 


hastening to the main action, he falls in exactly, 
by a most happy coincidence of thought, with the 
rule of Horace. 5 f 
Semper ad eventum festinat, & in medias res, 
Non secui ac notas, auditorem rapit =m—_—_—_ 4 
Nec gemino bellum Trojanum auditur ab ovo, _ 
e ofgtooog pv De Arte Poet. 
He invokes. no muse, for he acknowledged 


none; but his occasional addreſses to Malvina, 
have a finer effect than the invocation of any 


muse. He sets out with no formal proposition 
of his subject; but the subject naturally and ea- 
sily unfolds itself; the poem opening in an ani- 
mated manner, with the situation of Cuthullin, 
and the arrival of a scout who informs him of 


Swaran's landing. Mention is presently made of 
Fingal, and of the expected aſsistance from the 
ſhips of the lonely iſle, in order to give further 

light to the subject. For the poet often ſhows 


his addreſs in gradually preparing us for the e- 
vents he is to introduce; and, in particular, the 
preparation for the appearance of. Fingal, the 
previous expectations that are raised, and the ex- 


treme magunificence, fully answering these expec- 
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| tations, with which the hero is at length present- 
| ed to us, are all worked up with such {kiiful con- 
| duct, as would do honour to any poet of the 
i most refined times. Homer's art in magnifiying 
: the character of Achilles has been universally 
| admired. Oſsian certainly ſhews no leſs art in 
q aggrandizing Fingal. Nothing could be more 
" happily imagined for this purpose than the whole 


F management of the last battle, wherein Gaul, 
lf the son of Morni, had besought Fingal to retire 

| and to leave to him and his other chiefs the ho- 
1 Nour of the day. The generosity of the king in 


agreeing to this proposal ; the majesty with 
Which he retreats to the hill, from whence he 
Ss was to behold the engagement, attended by his 
| bards, and waving the lightening of his sword; 
| his perceiving the chiefs overpowered by num- 
bers, but from unwillingneſs to deprive them of 
the glory of victory by coming in person to their 
x aſsistance, first sending Ullin, the bard, to ani- 
i mate their courage ; and at last, when the dan- 
ger becomes more preſsing, his rising in his might, 
and interposing, like a divinity, to decide the 
doubtful fate of the day, are all circumstances 
i _ contrived with so much art as plainly discover 
| the Celtic Bards to have been not unpractised in 
| heroic poetry. 85 PR 
| The story which is the foundation of the lliad 
| I, in itself as simple as that of Fingal. A quar- 
rel arises between Achilles and Agamemnon con- 
| cCerning a female ſlave; on which Achilles, ap- 
l prehending himself to be injured, withdraws his 
Il alsistance from the rest of the Greeks. The 
| Greeks fall into great distreſs, and beseech him 
| to be reconciled to them. He refuses to fight 
for them in person, but sends his friend Patro- 
j clus; and, upon his being ſlain, goes forth to re- 
[ venge his death, and kills Hector. The subject 
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of Fingal is this: Swaran comes to invade Ire- 


land: Cuthullin, the guardian of the young king, 
had applied for aſsistance to Fingal, who reigned 
in the opposite coast of Scotland. But before 


Fingal's arrival, he is hurried by raſh counsel to 


encounter Swaran. He is defeated; he retreats; 
and desponds. Fingal arrives in this conjunc- 
ture. The battle is for some time dubious ; but 
in the end he conquers Swaran ; and the remem- 


brance of Swaran's being the brother of Agan- 


decca, who had once saved his life, makes him 
dismiſs him honourably. Homer, it is true, has 
filled up his story with a much greater variety of 
particulars than Oſsian; and in this has ſhewn a 
compaſs of invention superior to that of the o- 


ther poet. But it must not be forgotten, that 
though Homer be more circumstantial, his inci- 
_ dents, however, are leſs diversified in kind than 


those of Oſsian. War and bloodſhed reign 
throughout the Iliad; and, notwithstanding all 
the fertility of Homer's invention, there is s0 
much uniformity in his subjects, that there are 
few readers, who, before the close, are not tired 
with perpetual fighting. Whereas, in Oſsian, 
the mind is relieved by a more agreeable diver- 
sity. There is a finer mixture of war and he- 
roism, with love and friendſhip, of martial, with 
tender scenes, than is to be met with, perhaps, 


in any other poet. The Episodes too, have great 


propriety ; as natural, and proper to that age and 
country : consisting of the songs of bards, which 
are known to have been the great entertainment 
of the Celtic heroes in war, as well as in peace. 
These songs are not introduced at random; if 


you except the Episode of Duchomar and Mor- 
na, in the first book, which, though beautiful, is 


more unartful, than any of the rest; they have 
always some particular relation to the actor who 
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is interested, or to the events which are going 


on; and, whilst they vary the scene, they pre- 
serve a sufficient connection with the main sub- 
ject, by the ſitneſs and propriety of their intro- 
duction. VVV 

As Fingal's love to Agandecca influences some 
circumstances of the poein, particularly the ho- 
nourable dismiſsion of Swaran at the end, it was 
neceſsary that we ſhould be let into this part of 


the hero's story. But as it lay without the com- 


paſs of the present action, it could be regularly 
introduced no where, except in an Episode. Ac- 


cordingly the poet, with as much propriety, as if 
Aristotle himself had directed the plan, has con- 
trived an Episode for this purpose in the song of 


Carril, at the beginning of the third book. 


The conclusion of the poem is strictly accord- 


ing to rule; and is every way noble and pleasing. 
T 


e reconciliation of the contending heroes, the 


consolation of Cuthullin, and the general felici- 
ty that crowns the action, sooth the mind in a 
very agreeable manner, and form that paſsage 
from agitation and trouble, to perfect quiet and 
repose, which critics . as the proper ter- 


mination of the Epic work. * Thus they paſsed 


ic the night in song, and brought back the morn- 


« ing with joy. Fingal arose on the heath; and 


6“ ſhook his glittering spear in his hand. He 


« moved first towards the plains of Lena; and 


« we followed like a ridge of fire. Spread the 
« gail, said the king of Morven, and catch the 


&« winds that pour from Lena.—We rose on the 


% wave with songs; and ruſhed with joy thro' 
6e the foam of the ocean.” —So much for the 


unity and general conduct of the Epic action in 
Fingal, _ b T7 | 

With regard to that property of the subject 
which Aristotle requires, that it ſhould be feign- 
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> not historical, he must not be understood 80 
strictly, as if he meant to exclude all subjects 
which have any foundation in truth. For such 
exclusion would both be unreasonable in itself, 
and, what is more, would be contrary to the 
practice of l iomer, who is known to have found- 
ed his Iliad on historical facts concerning the 


war of Troy, which was famous throughout all 


Greece. Aristotle means no more than that it 
is the busineſs of a poet not to be a mere annalist 
of facts, but to embelliſh truth with beautiful, 
probable, and useful fictions; to copy nature, 
as he himself explains it, like painters, who pre- 
serve a likeneſs, but exhibit their objects more 
grand and beautiful than they are in reality. 
That Oſsian has followed this course, and build- 

ing upon true history, has sufficiently adorned it 
with poetical fiction for aggrandizing his charac- 
ters and facts, will not, I believe, be questioned 
by most readers. At the same time, the foun- 
dation which those facts and characters had in 
truth, and the ſhare which the poet himself had 
in the transactions which he records, must be 
considered as no small advantage to his work. 
For truth makes an impreſsion on the mind far 
beyond any fiction; and no man, let his imagi- 
nation be ever so strong, relates any events 80 
ſeclingly, as those in which he has been interest- 
ed; paints any scene 80 naturally as one which he 
has seen; or draws any characters in such strong 
colours, as those which he has personally known. 
It is considered as an advantage of the Epic sub- 
ject to be taken from a period so distant, as, by 
being involved in the darkneſs of tradition, may 
give licence to fable. Though Oſsian's subject 
may at first view appear unfavourable in this re- 
spect, as being taken from his own times, yet 
when we reflect that he lived to an extreme old 
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age ; that he relates what had been transacted in' 


another country, at the distance of many years, 
and after all. that race of men who had been the 
actors were gone off the stage; we ſhall find the 
objection in a great measure obviated. In 80 


| rude an age, when no written records were 


known, when tradition was loose, and accuracy 
of any kind little attended to, what was great 
and heroic in one generation easily ripened into 
the marvellous in the next. Be 

The natural representation of human charac- 


ters in an Epic Poem is highly eſsential to its 


merit: And in respect of this there can be no 


doubt of Homer's excelling all the heroic poets 


who have ever wrote. But though Ofsian be 
much inferior to Homer. in this article, he will 


be found to be equal at least, if not superior, to 


Virgil; and has indeed given all the disp 


of 
human nature, which the simple „ of 
his times could be expected to furniſh. No dead 
uniformity of character prevails in Fingal ; but, 
on the contrary, the principal characters are not 


only clearly distinguiſhed, but sometimes artfully 
contrasted, so as to illustrate each other. Oſsian's 
heroes are, like Homer's, all brave; but their bra» 
very, like those of Homer's too, is of different 
kinds. For instance, the prudent, the sedate, 
the modest and circumspect Connal, is finely op- 
posed to the presumptuous, raſh, overbearing, 
but gallant and generous Calmar. Cal mar hurries 
Cuthullin into action by his temerity; and when 


he sees the bad effect of his counsels, he will not 


survive the disgrace. Connal, like another Ulys- 
ses, attends Cuthullin to his retreat, counsels, and 


_ comforts him under his misfortune. The fierce, 
the proud, and high-spirited Swaran is admirably, 
contrasted with the calm, the moderate, and ge- 


nerous Fingal. The character of Oſscar is a favou- 
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xite one throughout the whole poems. The ami- 
able warmth of the young warrior; his eager im- 
petuosity in the day of action; his paſsion for fame; 
his submiſsion to his father; hö tenderneſs for 
Malvina, are the strokes of a masterly pencil; 
the strokes ate few; but it is the hand of nature, 
and attracts the heart. Oſsian's ewn character, 
the old man, the hero, and the bard, all in one, 
presents to us through the whole work a most re- 
spectable and venerable figure, which we always 
contemplate with pleasure. Cuthullin is a hero 
of the highest claſs : daring, magnanimous, and 
exquisitively sensible to honour, We become at- 
tached to his interest, and are deeply touched with _ 
his distreſs; and after the admiration raised ſor 
him in the firs: part of the poem, it is a strong 
proof of Oſsian's masterly genius that he durzt 
adventure to produce to us another hero, compar- 
ed with whom, even the great Cuthullin ſhould 
be only an inferior personage; and who ſh:uld 
rise as far above lim, as Cuthullin rises above 
the . - 2 
Here, indeed, in the character and description 
of Fingal, Ofian triumphs almost unrivalled: 
For we may boldly defy all antiquity to ſhew us 
any hero equal to Fingal. Homer's Hector pos- 
seses several great and amiable qualities; but 
Hector is a secondary personage in the Iliad, not 
the hero of the work. We see lim only occa- 
sionally; we know much leſs of him than we do 
of Fingal; who not only in this Epic poem, but 
in Temora, and throughout the rest of Oſ-ian's 
works, is presented in all that variety of lights, 
which give the ſull display of a character. And 
though Hector faithfully discharges his duty to 
his country, his friends, and his family, he is 
tinctured, however, with a degree of the same 


savage ferocity, which prevails among all the 
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Homeric heroes. For we find him insulting over 


the fallen Patroclus, with the most cruel taunts, 
and telling him, when he lies in the agony of 
death, that Achilles cannot help him now ; and 
that in a ſhort time his body, stripped naked, and 
deprived of ſuneral honours, thall be devoured by 
the vultures. * Whereas, in the character of 
Fingal, concur almost all the qualities that can 
ennoble human nasure; that can either make us 
admire the hero, or love the man, He is not only 
unconquerable in war, but he makes his people 
happy by his wisdom in the days of peace. He 
is truly the father of his people. He is known by 
the epithet of © Fingal of the mildest look ;” and 
distinguiſhed, on every occasion, by humanity 
and generosity. He is merciful to his foes ; + full 
of affection to his children ; fuil of concern about 
his friends; and never mentions Agandecca, his 
first love, without the utmost tenderneſs. He is 


the universal protector of the distreſsed : * None 


ever went sad from Fingal.” —* O Oscar! 
* bend the strong in arms; but spare the feeble 
« hand. Be thou a stream of many tides against 
« the foes of thy people; but like the gale that 
« moves the graſs, to those who aſk thine aid. 
« 80 Trenmor lived; such Trathal was; and 
46 guch has Fingal been. My arm was the sup- 
« port of the injured ; the weak rested behind 
& Iliad xvi, 830. II. xvii. 127. ; 

When he commands his sons, after Swaran is taken priso- 
ner, © to pure the rest of Lochlin, over the heath of Lena; 
that no veſsel may hereafter bound on the dark-rolling 
« waves of Inistore;”” he means not aſsuredly, as some have 
misrepresented him, to order a general slaughter of the foes, 
and to prevent their saving themselves by flight; but, like a 
wise General, he commands his chiefs to render the victory 


complete, by a total rout of the enemy; that they might ad- 
venture no more for dic future, to fit out any fleet against him 
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<< the lightening of my steel ”—These were the 
maxims of true heroism, to which he formed his 


grandson. His fame is repre:ented as every where 
spread; the greatest heroes acknowledge his su- 

periority; his enemies tremble at his name; and 
the highest encomium that can be bestowed on 
one whom the poet would most exalt, is to say, 


that his soul was like the soul of Fingal. 


To do justice to the poet's merit, in supporting 
such a character as this, I must observe, what is 
not commonly attended to, that there is no part of 
poetical execution more difficult, than to draw a 
perfect character in such a manner, as to render it 
distinct and affecting to the mind. Somesstrokes 
of human imperfection and frailty, are what usu- 


ally give us the most clear view, and the most sen- 


sible impreſsion of a character; because they pre- 
sent to us a man, such as we have seen; they recall 

known features of human nature. When poets 
attempt to go beyond this range, and describe a 
faultleſs hero, they, for the most part, set before 
us a sort of yague undistinguiſhable character, 
such as the imagination cannot lay hold of, or re- 
alize to itself, as the object of affection. We know 
how much Virgil has failed in this particular. 
His perfect hero, Æneas, is an unanimated, insi- 
pid personage, whom we may pretend to admire, 
but whom no one can heartily love. But what 
Virgil has failed in, Oſsian, to our astoniſhment, 


has succeſsfully executed. His Fingal, though 


exibited without any of the common human fail. 
ings, is nevertheleſs a real man ; acharacter which 
touches and interests every reader. [0 this it has 
much contributed, that the poet has represented 
him as an old man; and by this has gained the 
advantage of tirowing around him a great many 
circumstancee, peculiar to that age, which paint 
him to the fancy in a _ distiact light. He is 
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Surrounded with his family ; he instructs his chil- 


dren in the principles of virtue; he is narrative | 
of his past exploits ; he is venerable with the grey | 


Jocks of age; he is frequently disposed to mora- 


lize, like an old man, on human vanity, and the 


prospect of death. There is more art, at least, 
anore felicity in this, than may at first be imagin- 
ed. For youth and old age are the two states of 
human liſe, capable of being placed in the most 
picturesque lights. Middle age is more general 
and vague and has fewer circumstances pecu- 
Jiar to the idea of it. And when any object is 
in a situation, that admits it to be rendered par- 
ticulary and to be cloathed with a varicty of cir- 
Cumstances, it always stands out more clear and 
| full in poetical description. Fee 
Besides human personages, divine or svperna- 
tural agents are often introduced into epic poe- 
try; forming what is called the machinery of it; 
which most critics hold to be an eſsential part. 
Ihe marvellous, it must be admitted, has always 
a great charm for the bulk of readers. It grati- 
ſies the imagination, and affords room for strik- 
ing and sublime description. No wonder, there- 
ſore, that all poets ſhould have a strong propensity 
towards it. But 1 must observe, that nothing is 
more difficult, than to adjust properly the mar- 


vellous with the probable. If a poet sacrifice 


probability, and fill his work with extravagant 
supernatural scenes, he spreads over it an appear- 
ance of romance and childiſh fiction; he trans- 
ports his readers from this world, into a fantas- 
tic, visionary region ; and loses that weight and 


| dignity whieh ſhould reign in epic poetry. No 


work, ſrom which probability is altogether baniſh- 
| ed, can make a lasting or deep impreſsion. Hu- 
man actions and manners are always the moet 
interesting objects which can be presented to s 
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human mind. All machinery, therefore, is faul- 
ty which withdraws these too much from view; 
or obscures them under a cloud of incredible fic- 
tions. Besides being temperately employed, ma- 
chinery ought always to have some foundation in 


popular belief. A poet is by no means at liber- 


ty to invent what system of the marvellous he 
pleases. He must avail himself either of the re- 
ligious faith, or the superstitious credulity of the 
country wherein he lives; so as to give an air of 
probability to events which are the most contra- 
ry to the common course of nature. 
In these respects, Ofsian appears to me to have 
been remarkably happy. He has indeed follow- 
ed the same course with Homer. For it is per- 
fectly absurd to imagine, as some critics have 
done, that Homer's mythology was invented by 
him, in consequence of profound reflections on 
the benefit it would yield to poetry. Homer was 
no such refining genius. He found the tradition- 
ary stories on which he built his Iliad, mingled 
with popular legends concerning the interven- 
tion of the gods; and he adopted these, because 
they amused the fancy. Oſsian, in like manner, 
found the tales of his country full of ghosts and 
spirits: It is likely he believed them himself; and 
he introduced them, because they gave his poems 
that solemn and marvellous cast which suited his 
genius. This was the only machinery he could 
employ with propricty ; because it was the only 
intervention of supernatural beings which agreed 
with the common belief of the country, It was 
happy; because it did not interfere in the least 
with the proper display of human characters and 
actions; because it had leſs of the incredible than 
most other kinds of poetical machinery; and; 
because it served to * the scene, and to 
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| heighten the subject by an awful grandeur, which 


is the great design of machinery. 
As Oſsian's mythology is peculiar to himself, 

and makes a considerable ſigure in his other po- 

ems, as well as in Fingal, it may be proper to 


make some observations on it, independent of its 


subserviency to epic composition. It turns, for 
the most part, on the appearances of departed 


spirits. These, consonantly to the notions of e- 


very rude age, are represented not as purely im- 
material, but as thin airy forms, which can be vi- 
sible or invisible at pleasure: their voice is fee- 
ble; their arm is weak; but they are endowed 
with knowledge more than human. In a sepa- 


rate state, they retain the same dispositions which 


animated them in this life. They ride on the 


wind; they bend their airy bows; and pursue 


deer formed of clouds. The ghosts of departed 
bards continue to sing. The ghosts of depart- 
ed heroes frequent the fields of their former 
fame.“ They rest together in their caves, 


„ and talk of mortal men — Their songs are of 
other worlds. — They come sometimes to the 
„ ear of rest, and raise their feeble voice. 


All this presents to us much the same set of i- 


deas concerning spirits, as we find in the ele- 


venth book of the Odyſsey, where Ulyſses visits 


the regions of the dead: and, in the twenty- 


third book of the Iliad, the ghost of Patroclus, 
after appearing to Achilles, vaniſhes precisely 
like one of Ofsian's, emitting a ſhrill, feeble cry, 
and melting away like smoke. 

But though Homer's and Oſsian's ideas con- 


cerning ghosts were of the same nature, we can- 


not but observe that Oſsian's ghosts are drawn 


with much stronger and livelier colours than 


those of Homer. Oſsian describes ghosts with 
all the particularity of one who had seen and 
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conversed with them, and whose imagination 
was full of the impreſsion they had left upon it. 
He calls up those awful and tremenduous ideas 
which the 8 fs 

” Simulacra modis palentia miris 


are fitted to raise in the human mind; and 
which, in Shakespeare's style, t harrow up the - 


« goul.” Crugal's ghost, in particular, in the 


beginning of the second book of Fingal, may 
vie with an appearance of this kind, described 


by any epic or tragic poet whatever. Most poets 
would have contented themselves with telling us, 
that he resembled, in every particular, the hving 
Crugal ; that his form and dreſs were the same, 
only his face more pale and sad; and that he bore 


the mark of tlie wound by which he fell. But 
Oſcsian sets beſore our eyes a spirit from the in- 


visible world, distinguiſhed by all those features, 


which a strong astoniſhed imagination would give 


to a ghost. A dark- red stream of fire comes 
« down from the hill. Crugal sat upon the 
« beam; he that lately fell by the hand of Swa- 
« ran, striving in the battle of heroes. His face 
“js like the beam of the setting moon. His 
6 robes are of the clouds of the hill. His eyes 
are like two decaying flames. Dark is the 
* wound of his breast.— The stars dim-twinkled- 
e through his form; and his voice was like the 


„ sound of a distant stream.“ The circumstance 


of the stars being beheld, © dim-twinkling thro? 


his form,” is wonderfully picturesque ; and 


conveys the most lively impreſsion of his thin 
and ſhadowy substance. The attitude in which 
he is afterwards placed, and the speech put into- 
his mouth, are full of that solemn and awful sub- 
limity, which suits the subject. Dim, and in 
* tears, he stood and stretched his pale hand 


over the hero. Faintly he raised his fecble 
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voice like the gale of the reedy Lego.—-My 
« ghost, O Connal! is on my native hills; but 
« my corse is on the sands of Ullin, Thou 
« ſhalt never taik with Crugal, or find his lone 
« $teps in the heath. I am light as the blast of 
Cromli; and I move like the ſhadow of mist. 
« Connal, son of Colgar! I gee the dark cloud 
© of death. It hovers over the plains of Lena. 
The sons of green Erin ſhall fall. Remove 
« from the field of ghosts.—Like the darkened 
« moon he retired in the midst of the whistling 
« blast.” | | 
Several other appearances of spirits might be 
pointed out, as among the most sublime paſsages 
of Oſsian's poetry. The circumstances of them 
are considerably divetsiſied; and the scenery al- 
ways suited to the occasion. “ Or car ſlowly as- 
„ cends the hill. "lhe meteors of night set on 
« the heath before him. A distant torrent 
« faintly roars. Unfrequent blasts ruſh through 
aged oaks, The half-enlightened moon smks 
« dim and red bebind her hill. Feeble voices 
&« are heard on the heath. Oscar drew his 
„ sword.“ Nothing can prepare the fancy 
more happily for the awful scene that is to fol- 
low. Prenmor came from his hill, at the 
« voice of his mighty son. A cloud, like the 
« $teed of the stranger, supported his airy limbs. 
« His robe is of the mist of Leno, that brings 
« death to the people. His sword is a green 
„ meteor, half extinguiſhed, His face is with- 
“ out form, and dark. He sighed thrice over 
« the hero: and thrice the winds of the night 
% roared around. Many were his words to Os- 
„ car. lle flowly vaniſhed, like a mist that 
« melts on the sunny hill.“ To appearances of 
this kind, we can find no parallel among the 
Greck or Roman poets. They bring to mind 
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that noble description in the book of Job: © In 


« thoughts from the visions of the night, when 


» deep ſleep falleth on men, fear came upon 
me, and trembling, which made all my bones 


to ſhake. Then a spirit paßed before my 


% face. The hair of my fleſh stood up. It 
„ $tocd still; but I could not discern the form 
„thereof. An image was before mine eyes. 
« There was silence; and | heard a voice 


« ſhall mortal man be more just than God®* 2?” | 
Ass Oſcsian's supernatural beings are described 


With a surprising force of imagination, so they 


are introduced with propricty. We have only 
three ghosts in Fingal : that of Crugal, x 
comes to warn the host of impending destruction, 
and to advise them to save themselves by retreat; 


that of Evirallin, the spouse of Oſsian, which calls 


him to rise and rescue their son from danger; and 
that of Agandecca, which, just before the last 


engagement with Swaran, moves Fingal to pity, 


by mourning for the approaching destruction of 


her kinsmen and people. In the other poems, 


ghosts sometimes appear when invoked to fore- 
tell futurity z frequently, according to the no- 
tions of these times, they come as forerunners of 
misfortune or death, to those whom. they visit ; 
sometimes they inform their friends at a distance 
of their own death; and sometimes they are in- 
troduced to heighten the scenery on some great 
and solemn occasion. A hundred oaks burn 
« to the wind: and faint light gleams over the 
« heath. The ghosts of Ardven paſs through 
« the beam; and ſhew their dim and distant 
« forms. Comala is half unseen on her meteor ;. 


and Hidallan is sudden and dim.” “ The 


% awful faces of other times looked from the 


Job iv. 13—17. _ 
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4 clouds of Crona “ Fercuth ! I saw the 
« ghost of night. Silent he stood on that bank; 
« his robe of mist flew on the wind. I could 
„ behold his tears. An aged man he seemed, 
& and full of thought.“ 3 
The ghosts of strangers mingle not with those 
of the natives. She is seen; but not like the 
« daughters of the hill. Her robes are from the 
« gtrangers land; and ſhe is still alone.“ When 
the ghost of one whom we had formerly known 
is introduced, the propriety of the living charac- 
ter is still preserved. This is remarkable in the 
appearance of Calmar's ghost, in the poem en- 
titled The Death of Cuthullin. He seems to 
forebode Cuthullin's death, and to beckon him to 
his cave Cuthullin reproaches him for suppos- 
ing that he could be intimidated by such prognos- 
ties. Why dost thou bend thy dark eyes on 
« me, ghost of the car borne Calmar ? Would'st 
« thou frighten me, O Matha's son! from the 
“ battles of Cormac ? Thy hand was not feeble 
jn war; neither was thy voice for peace. How 
art thou changed, chief of Lara! if now thou 
« dost advise to fly! Retire thou to thy cave: 
% Thou art not Calmar's ghost: He delighted in 
« battle; and his arm was like the thunder of 
« heaven.” Calmar makes no return to this- 
seeming reproach: But, © He retired in his blast 
« with joy ; for he had heard the voice of his- 
« praise.“ This is precisely the ghost of Achil- 
les in Homer; who, notwithstanding all the dis- 
satisfaction he expreſses with his state in the re- 
ion of the dead, as soon as he had heard his son 
l praised for his gallant behaviour, 
strode away with silent joy to re join the rest of 
the ſhades *. | | 
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It is a great advantage of Oſsian's mythology, 
that it is not local and temporary, like that of 
most other ancient poets z which of course is apt 
to seem ridiculous, after the superstitions have 
paſsed away on which it was founded. Ofvian's 
mythology is, to speak so, the mythology of hu- 
man nature; for it is founded on what has been: 
the popular belief in all ages and countries, and 
under all forms of religion, concerning the ap- 
pearances of departed spirits. Homer's machi- 
nery is always lively and amusing; but far from 
being always supported with proper dignity. The 
Indecent squabbles among his gods surely do 
no honour to epic poetry. Whereas Oſsian's 
machinery has dignity upon all occasions. It is 
indeed a dignity of the dark and awful kind: 
but this is proper; because coincident with the 

strain and spirit of the poetry. A light and gay 
mythology, like Homer's, would have been per- 
fectly unsuitable to the subjects on which Oſsian's 
genius was employed. But though this machine- 
ry be always solemn, it is not, however, always 
dreary or . it is enlivened, as much as the 
subject would permit, by those pleasant and beau- 
tiful appearances, which he sometimes introduces, 
of the spirits of the hill. Theſe are gentle spi- 
rits; decending on sun- beams; fair: moving on 

the plain; their forms white and bright; their 
voices ſweet; and their visits to men propitious. 
The greateſt praiſe that can be given to the beau- 
ty of a living woman, is to ſay, “ She is fair as 
the ghost of the hill; when it moves in a sun- 
« beam at noon, over the silence of Morven.” 
The hunter ſhall hear my voice from his booth. 
He ſhall fear, but love my voice. For sweet 
© ſhall my voice be for my friends; for pleasant 
« were they to me.“ | N 
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Besides ghosts, or the spirits of departed men, 
we find in Ofsian some instances of other kinds 
of machinery. Spirits of a superior nature to 
ghosts are sometimes alluded to, which have pow- 
er to. embroil the deep; to call forth winds and 
storms, and pour them on the land of the stran- 
ger; to overturn forests, and to send death a- 
mong the people. We have prodigies too; a 
ſhower of blood; and when some disaster is be- 
falling at a distance, the sound of death heard on 
the strings of Oſsian's harp: all perfectly conso- 
nant, not only to the peculiar ideas of northern 
nations, but to the general current of a supersti- 
tious imagination in all countries. The descrip- 
tion of Fingal's airy hall, in the poem called Ber- 
rathon, and of the ascent of Malvina into it, de- 
serves particular notice, as remarkably noble and 
magnificent. But, above all, the engagement of 
Fingal with the spirit of Loda, in 8 
cannot be mentioned without admiration. I for- 
bear transcribing the paſsage, as it must have 
drawn the attention of every one who has read 
the works of Oſsian. The undaunted courage of 
Fingal, opposed to all the terrors of the Scandi- 
navian God; the appearance and the speech of 
that awful spirit; the wound which he receives, 
and the ſhriek which he sends forth, “as, rolled 
into himself, he rose upon the wind; are full of 
the most amazing and terrible majesty. I know 
no paſsage more sublime in the writings of any 
uninspired author. The fiction is calculated to 
aggrandize the hero: which it does to a high de- 
gree 3 nor is it so unnatural or wild a fiction as 
might at first be thought. According to the no- 
tions of those times, supernatural beings were 
material, and, consequently, vulnerable. The 
spirit of Loda was not acknowledged as a deity 
by Fingal ; he did not woribip at the stone of his. 
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power: he plainly considered him as the God of 
his enemies only; as a local deity, whose domi- 
nion extended no farther than to the regions 
where he was worſhipped ; who had, therefore, 
no title to threaten him, and no claim to his sub- 
miſsion. We know that there are poetical pre- 
cedents of great authority, for fictions fully as 
extravagant; and if Homer be forgiven for ma- 
king Diomed attack and wound in battle the gods 
whom that chief himself worſhipped, Oſsian 
surely is pardonable for making his hero superior 
to the god of a foreign territory“. | 
Notwithstanding the poetical advantageg which 
I have ascribed to Oſeian's machinery, I acknow- 
ledge it would have been much. more beautiful 
and perfect, had the author discovered some 
knowledge of a Supreme Being. Although his 
Silence on this head has been accounted for by 
the learned and ingenious tranſlutor in a very 
probable manner, yet still it must be held a con- 
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* The scene of this encounter of Fingal with the spirit of 
Loda is laid in Inistore, or the iſtands of Orkney; and in the 
cescription of Fingal's landing there, it is said, a rock bends 
« along the coast with all its echoing wood. On the top is 
« the circle of Loda, with the moſsy stone of power.“ In con- 
fir mation of Oſsian's topography, it is proper to acquaint the 
reader, that in these iſlands, as I have been well informed, 
there are many pillars, and circles of stones, still remaining, 
known by the name of the stones and circles of Loda, or Lo- 
den; to which some degree of superstitious regard is annexed 
to this day. Those iflands, until the year 1468, made a part 
of the. Daniſh dominions. Their ancient language, of which 
there are yet some remains. among the natives, is called the 
Norse; and is a dialect, not of the Celtic, but of the Scendi. 
navian tongue. 'Vhe manvers and the superstition of the in- 
habitants ate quite distinct from those of the Highlands and 
western iſles ot Scotland. Their ancient songs, too, are of a 
different strain and character, turning upon magical incanta- 
tions and evocations from the dead, which were the favourite 
iubjeets of the old Runic poetry. They have many traditions 
among them, of wal s in former times with the inhabitants of 
the western iſlands, | | 
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 8iderable disadvantage to the poetry. For the 


most august and lofty ideas that can embelliſh 
poetry are derived from the belief of a divine ad- 


ministration of the universe: And hence the in- 


vocation of a Supreme Being, or at least of some 
superior powers, who are conceived as presiding 


over human affairs, the solemnities of religious 


worſhip, prayers preferred, and aſsistance im- 


plored on critical occasions, appear with great dig- 


nity in the works of almost all poets as chief or- 
naments of their compositions. The absence of 


all such religious ideas from Oſsian's poetry is a 


sensible blank in it; the more to be regretted, as 
we can easily imagine what an illustrious figure 
they would have made under the management 
of such a genius as his; and how finely they 


would have been adapted to many situations 


which occur in his works. 

After so particular an examination of Fingal, 
it were needleſs to enter into as full a discuſsion 
of the conduct of Temora, the other Epic Poem. 
Many of the same observations, 7 with 
regard to the great characteristics of heroic poe- 


try, apply to both. The high merit, however, 
of Temora, requires that we ſhould not paſs it by 
without some remarks. 


The scene of Temora, as. of Fingal, is laid in 
Ireland; and the action is of a posterior date. 
The subject is, an expedition of the hero, to de- 
throne and puniſh a bloody usurper, and to re- 
store the poſseſsion of the Eee to the poste · 
rity of the lawful prince; an undertaking worthy 
of the justice and heroism of the great Fingal. 
The action is one and complete. Ihe poem 
opens with the descent of Fingal on the coast, 


and the consultation held among the chiefs of the 


enemy. The murder of the young prince Cor- 


mac, which was the cause of the war, being an- 
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e tecedent to the epic action, is introduced with 
h great propriety as an episode in the first book. 
B In the progreſs of the poem, three battles are de- 
5 scribed, which rise in their importance above one 
2 another; the succeſs is various, and the iſsue for 
5 some time doubtful; till at last, Fingal, brought 
8 into distreſs by the wound of his great general 
i Gaul, and the death of his son Fillan; aſsumes the 
- the command himself, and Wong ſlain the Triſh 
X king in single combat, restores the righful heir 


to his throne. EP = | 
Temora has perhaps leſs fire than the other 
epic poem; but in return it has more variety, 
more tenderneſs, and more magnificence. The 
reigning idea, so often presented to us, of © Fin-- 
gal in the last of his fields,” is venerable and 
affecting; nor could any more noble conclusion 
be thought of, than the aged hero, after so many 
er atchievements, taking his leave of bat- 
tles, and, with all the solemnities of those times, 
resigning his spear to his son. The events are 
leſs crowded in Temora than in Fingal ; actions 
and characters are more particularly displayed; 
we are let into the transactions of both hosts; 
and informed of the adventures of the night as 
well as of the day. The still pathetic and the 
romantic scenery of several of the night adven- 
tures, so remarkably suited to Oſsian's genius, 
occasion a fine many in the poem; and are 
happily contrasted with the military operations- 
of the day. 7 0 
In most of our author's poems, the horrors of 
war are softened by intermixed scenes of love 
and friendſhip. In Fingal, these are introduced 
as episodes; in Temora, we have an incident of 
this nature wrought into the body of the piece; 
in the adventure of Cathmor and Sulmalla. This 
ſorms one of the most conspicuous beauties of 
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that poem. The distreſs of Sulmalla, disguised 
and unknown among strangers, her tender and 
anxious concern for the key of Cathmor, her 
dream, and her melting remembrance of the Jand 
of her fathers ; Cathmor's emotion when he first 
discovers her, his struggles to conceal and sup- 
preſs his paſsion, lest it ſhould unman him in the 
midst of war, though © his soul poured forth in 
&« $ecret, when he beheld her fearful eye;” and 
the last interview between them, when overcome 
by her tenderneſs, he lets her know he had dis- 
covered her, and confeſses his paſsion ; are all 
wrought up with the most exquisitive sensibility 
in delicacy. | | 
Besides the characters which appeared in Fin- 
gal, several new ones are here introduced; and 
though, as they are all the characters of warri- 
ors, bravery is the predominant feature, they are 
nevertheleſs diversiſied in a sensible and striking 
manner. Foldath, for instance, the general of 
Cathmor, exhibits the perfect pieture of a savage 
chieftain: Bold, and daring, but presumptuous, 
cruel, and overbearing. He is distinguiſhed, on 
his first appearance, as the friend of the tyrant 
Cairbar; “ His stride is haughty; his red eye 
Tolls in wrath.“ In his person and whole de- 
ortment, he is contrasted with the mild ana 
wise Hidalla, another leader of the same army, 
on whose humanity and gentleneſs he looks with 
great contempt. He profeſsedly delights in strife 
and blood. He insults over the fallen. He is 
imperious in his counsels, and factious when they 
are not followed, He is unrelenting in all his 
schemes of revenge, even to the length of deny- 
ing the funeral song to the dead; which, from 
the injury thereby done to their ghosts, was, in 
those days, considered as the greatest barbarity. 
Fierce to the last, he comforts. himself in his dy- 
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ing moments, with thinking that his ghost ſhall 


often leave its blast to rejoice over the graves of 


those he had ſlain. Vet Oſsian, ever prone to 
the pathetic, has contrived to throw into his ac- 
count of the death, even of this man, some ten- 
der circumstances; by the moving description of 
his daughter Dardulena, the last of his race. 
The character of Foldath tends much to exalt 


that of Cathmor, the chief commander, which 


is distinguiſhed by the most humane virtues. He 


abhors all fraud and cruelty, is famous for his 
hospitality to strangers; open to every generous 


Sentiment, and to every soſt and compaſsionate 
feeling. He is so amiable as to divide the read- 
er's attachment between him and the hero of the 
poem; though our author has artfully managed 
it so, as to make Cathmor himself indirectly ac- 
knowledge Fingal's superiority, and to appear 


somewhat apprehensive of the event, after the 
death of Fillan, which he knew would call forth 


Fingal in all his might. It is very remarkable, 


that although Oſsian has introduced into his 


poems three complete heroes, Cuthullin, Cath- 
mor, and Fingal, he has, however, sensibly dis- 
tinguiſhed each of their characters. Cuthullin 
is particularly honourable ; Cathmor particularly 
amiable; Fingal wise and great, retaining an as- 
cendant peculiar to himself in whatever light he 
„„ 7: N 

But the favourite figure in Temora, and the 


one most highly finiſhed, is Fillan. His cha- 


racter is of that sort for which Oſsian ſhews a 
particular fondneſs; an eager, fervent young 
warrior, fired with all the impatient enthusiasm 


for military glory, peculiar to that time of life. 


He had ſketched this in the description of his 


own son Oscar; but as he has extended it more. 
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fully in Fillan, and as the character is so conso- 


nant to the epic strain, though, so far as I re- 
member, not placed in such a conspicuous light 
by any other epic poet, it may be worth while 


to attend a little to Oſsian's management of it in 


this instance. L e 
Fillan was the youngest of all the sons of Fin- 
gal; younger, it is plain, than his nephew Oscar, 
by whose fame ind great deeds in war we may 
naturally suppose his ambition to have been high- 
ly stimulated. Withal, as he is younger, he is 


described as more raſh and fiery. His first ap- 
pearance is soon after Oscar's death, when he 


was employed to watch the motions of the foe 
by night. In a conversation with his brother 
Oſsian, on that occasion, we learn that it was 


not long since he began to lift the spear. Few 


« are the marks of my sword in battle; but my 
« goul is fire.” He is with some difficulty re- 
strained by Oſsian from going to attack the ene- 
my; and complains to him, that his father had 
never allowed him any opportunity of signaliz- 
ing his valour. The king hath not remarked 
% my sword; I go forth with the crowd; I re- 


turn without my fame.” Soon after, when 


Fingal, according to custom, was to appoint one 
of his chiefs to command the army, and eagh 
was standing forth, and putting in his claim 
to this honour, Fiilan is presented in the fol- 
lowing most picturesque and natural attitude. 
« On his spear stood the son of Clatho, in the 
« wandering of his locks. Thrice he raised lis 
«« eyes to Fingal : his voice thrice failed him as 
« he spoke. Fillan could not boast of battles, 


at once he strode away. Bent over a distant 


„stream he stood; the tear hung in his eye. 


« He struck, at times, the thistle's head, with 


4 his inverted spear.“ No Jeſs natural and beau» 
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tiful is the description of Fingal's paternal emo- 
tion on this occasion. Nor is he unseen of 
« Fingal. Side-long he beheld his son. He 
ce beheld him with bursting joy. He hid the 
te big tear with his locks, and turned amidst his 


« crowded soul.“ The command, for that day, 


being given to Gaul, Fillan ruſhes amidst the 


thickest of the foe, saves Gaul's life, who is 


wounded by a random arrow, and distinguiſhes 


himself so in battle, that“ the days of old re- 


« turn on Fingal's mind, as he beholds the re- 


% nown of his son. — As the sun rejoices from 


« the cloud, over the tree his beams have rais- 


« ed, whilst it ſhakes its lonely head on the 


« heath; so joyful is the king over Fillan.“ Se- 
date, however, and wise, he mixes the praise 


which he bestows on him with some reprehen- 
sion of his raſhneſs. My son, I saw thy 
« deeds, and my soul was glad. Thou art 
„ brave, son of Clatho, but headlong in the 


& 8trife. So did not Fingal advance, though 


„ he never feared a foe. Let thy people be a 
ridge behind thee; they are thy strength in 
„the field. Then (ſhalt thou be long renown» 
ed, and behold the tombs of thy fathers.” 


On the next day, the greatest and the last of 
Fillan's life, the charge is committed to him of 


leading on the host to battle. Fingal's speech 


to his troops on this occasion is full of noble 


sentiment; and where he recommends his son 
to their care, extremely touching. © A young 
« beam is before you; few are his steps to war. 
&« they are few, but he is valiant ; defend my 
% dark-haired son. Bring him back with joy; 
„ hereafter he may stand alone. His form is 
& like his fathers; his soul is a flame of their 
„ fire,” When the battle begins, the poet puts 


forth his strength to describe the exploits of the 
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young hero; who, at last encountering and kill- 
ing with his own hand Foldath the opposite ge- 
neral, attains the pinacle of glory. In what fol- 
lows, when the fate of Fillan is drawing near, 
Oſsian, if any where, excells himself. Foldath 
being ſlain, and a general rout begun, there was 
vo recourse left to the enemy, but in the great 
Cathmor himself, who in this extremity descends 

from the hill, where, according to the custom of 
those princes, be surveyed the battle. Observe 
how this critical event is wrought up by the poet. 
„Wide. spreading over echoing Lubar, the flight 
© of Bolpa is rolled along. Fillan hung forward 
« on their steps; and strewed the heath with 

& dead. Fingal rejoiced over his son. Blue- 
„ ſhielded Cathmor rose.——Son of Alpin bring 
„ the harp! Give Fillan's praise to the wind; 
„ raise high his praise in my hall, while yet he 
“ ſhines in war. Leave, bluc-eyed Clatho! leave 
ec thy hall; behold that early beam of thine ! 


„ The host is withered in its course. NO 
4c farther look —lIt is dark. Light- trembling 
ce 


from the barp, strike, virgins ! strike the 
sound“ The sudden interruption, and sus- 
pense of the narration, on Cathmor's rising from 

his hill, the abrupt bursting into the praise of 
Fillan, and the paſsionate apostrophe to his mo- 
ther Clatho, are admirable eſforts of poetical art, 
in, order to interest us in Fillan's danger; and 
the whole is heightened by the immediately fol- 

lowing simile, one of the most magnificent and 
sublime, that is to be met with in any poet, and 
which, if it had been found in Homer, would 
have been the frequent subject of admiration to 
critics.“ Fillan is like a spirit of heaven, that 
„ descends from the ſkirt of his blast. he 
« troubled ocean feels his steps, as he strides 
e from wave to wave. His path kindles behind 
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&«*him ; iſlands ſhake their heads on the heaving 


66 seas. | | | 
But the poet's art is not yet exhausted. The 
fall of this noble young warrior, or, in Oſsian's 
style, the extinction of this beam of heaven, 
could not be rendered too interesting and affect- 
ing. Our attention 1s naturally drawn towards 
Fingal. He beholds from his hill, the rising of 
Cathmor, and the danger of his son, But what 
| ſhall he do? © Shall Fingal rise to his aid, and 
© take the sword of Luno ? What then ſhould 
© become of thy fame, son of white bosomed 
© Clatho? Turn not thine eyes from Fingal, 
daughter of Inistore ! I ſhall not quench thy 
early beam.—No cloud of mine ſhall rise, my 
don, upon thy soul of fire.” Struggling be- 
tween concern for the fame, and fear for the 
safety of his son, he withdraws from the sight 


of the engagement; and dispatches Oſsian in 


haste to the held, with this affectionate and de- 
licate injuction: “ Fat! er of Oscar ” addreſs- 
ing him by a title, which, on this occasion, has 


the highest propriety, © Father of Oscar! lift the 


spear; defend the young in arms. But con- 

&« ceal thy steps from Fillan's eyes; he must not 
know that T doubt his steel.“ Oſsian arrived 
too late. But unwilling to describe Fillan van- 
quiſhed, the poet supreſses all the circumstances 
of the combat with Cathmor; and only ſnews us 
the dying hero: we see him animated to the end 
with the same martial and ardent spirit; breath- 
ing his last in bitter regret for being so early cut 
off from the field of glory. Oſsian, lay me in 
© that hollow rock. Raise no stone above me, 
« lest one ſhould aſk about my fame. I am fallen 
in the first of my fields; fallen without re- 
nown. Let thy voice alone send joy to my 
« flying soul. Why ſhould the bard know * 
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© 46 
© where dwells the early-fallen Fillan.” He 
who, aſter tracing the circumstances of this story, 
{ball deny that our bard is poſseſsed of high sen- 


timent and high art, must be strangely preju- 


diced indeed. Let him read the story of Pallas 
in Virgil, which is of a similar kind ; and, after 
all the praise he may justly bestow on the ele- 
gant and finiſhed description of that amiable au- 
thor, let him say which of the two poets unfolds 
most of the human soul. I wave insisting on 
any more of the particulars in Temora; as my 
aim is rather to lead the reader into the genius 
and spirit of Oſsian's poetry, than to dwell on all 
his beauties. es | 

The judgment and art discovered in conduct- 
ing works of such length as Fingal and Temora, 
distinguiſh them ſrom the other poems in this 
collection. The smaller pieces, however, con- 
tain particular beauties no leſs eminent. They 
are historical poems, generally of the elegiac 
kind; and plainly discover themselves to be the 
work of the same author. One consistent face 
of manners is every where represented to us ; one 
spirit of poetry reigns ; the masterly hand of Oſ- 
Sian appears throughout; the same rapid and a- 
nimated style; the same strong colouring of 
imagination, and the same glowing sensibility of 


heart. Besides the unity which belongs to the _ 


compositions of one man, there is moreover a 
certain unity of subject, which very happily con- 
nects all these poems. They form the poetical 
history of the age of Fingal. The same race of 
heroes whom he had met with in the greater 
poems, Cuthullin, Oscar, Connal, and Gaul, 
return again upon the stage; and Fingal himself 
is always the principal figure, presented on every 
occasion, with equal magnificence, nay rising 
upon us to the last. The circumstances of Os- 
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sian's old age and blindneſs, his surviving all his 
friends, and his relating their great exploits to 
Malvina, the spouse or mistreſs of his beloved 
son Oscar, furniſh the finest poetical situations 
that fancy could devise for that tender pathetic 
which reigns in Oſsian's poetry. . 
On a0 of these poems, there might be room 
for separate observations, with regard to the 
conduct and disposition of the incidents, as well 
as to the beauty of the descriptions and senti- 
ments. Carthon is a regular and highly- finiſned 
piece. The main story is very r intro- 
duced by Cleſsammor's relation of the adventure 
of his youth; and this introduction 1s finely 
heightened by Fingal's song of mourning over 
Moina; in which Oſsian, ever fond of doing 
honour to his father, has contrived to distinguiſh 
him, for being an eminent poet, as well as war- 
rior. Fingal's song upon this occasion, when 
his thousand bards leaned forwards from their 
„ $eats, to hear the voice of the king,“ is infe- 
rior to no paſsage in the whole book; and with 
great judgment put in his mouth, as the serious- 
neſs, no leſs than the sublimity of the strain, is 
. 8 suited to the Hero's character. In 
arthula are aſsembled almost all the tender 
images that can touch tlie heart of man: Friend- 
ſhip, love, the affections of parents, sons, and 
brothers, the distreſs of the aged, and the un- 
ayailing bravery of the young. The beautiful 
addreſs to the moon, with which the poem 
opens, and the transition from thence to the sub- 
ject, most happily prepare the mind for that 
train of affecting events that is to follow. The 
story is regular, dramatic, interesting to the last. 
He who can read it without emotion may con- 
gratulate himself, if he pleases, upon being com- 
pletely armed against sympathetic sorrow. As 
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Fingal had no occasion of appearing in the ae- 


tion of this poem, Oſsian makes a very artful 


transition from his narration, to what was paſsing 


in the halls of Selma. The sound heard there 


on the strings of his harp, the concern which 


_ Fingal ſhows on hearing it, and the invecgtion 


of the ghosts of their fathers, to receive the he- 


roes falling in a distant land, are introduced with 


great beauty of imagination to increase the so- 
lemnity, and to diversify the scenery of the poem. 

Carric-thura is full of the most sublime digni- 
ty; and has this advantage of being more cheer- 
ful in the subject, and more happy in the catas- 
trophe than most of the other poems: Though 
tempered at the same time with episodes in that 


strain of tender melancholy, which seems to have 


bven the great delight of Oſsian and the bards of 
his age. Lathmon is peculiarly distinguiſhed, by 
high generosity of sentiment. 'I'his is carried so 
far, particularly in the refusal of Gaul, on one 
side, to take the advantage of a sleeping toe ; 


and of Lathmon, on the other, to overpower 


by numbers the two young warriors, as to recall 


into one's mind the manners of chivalry ; some 
resemblance to which may perhaps be suggested 


by other incidents in this collection of poems. 
Chivalry, however, took rise in an age and coun- 


try too remote from those of Oſsian, to admit the 


suspicion that the one could have borrowed any 
thing from the other. So far as chivalry had any 
real existence, the same military enthusiasm, 
which gave birth to it in the feudal times, might, 
in the days of Oſsian, that is, in the infancy of a 
rising state, through the operation of the same 
cause, very naturally produce effects of the same 


kind on the minds and manners of men. So far 
as chivalry was an ideal system existing only in 


Tomance, it will not be thought surprising, when 


* 
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we reflect on the account before given of the Cel- 
tic Bards, that this imaginary refinement of he- 
roic manners ſhould be found among them, as 
much, at least, as among the Troebadores, or 
strolling Provengal Bards, in the oth or 11th 
century; whose songs, it is said, first gave rise 
to those romantic ideas of heroism, which for 80 
long a time enchanted Europe.“ Olsian's he- 


Toes have all the gallantry and generosity of those 
fabulous knights, without their extravagance z 


and his love scenes have native tenderneſs, with- 
out any mixture of those forced and unnatural 
conceits which abound ia the old romances. 
The adventures related by our poet which re em- 
ble the most those of romance, concern women - 


who follow their lovers to war disguised in che 


armour of men; and these are so managed as to 
produce, in the discovery, several of the most 
interesting situations; one beautiful instance of 
which may be seen in Carric-thura, and another 
in Calthon and Colmal. 1 
Oithona presents a situation of a different na- 
ture. In the absence of her lover Gaul, ſhe had 
been carried off and raviſned by Dunrommath. 
Gaul discovers the place where ſhe is kept con- 
cealed, and comes to revenge her. The meet- 
ing of the two lovers, the sentiments and the 
e r of Oithona on that occasion, are de- 
set ibed with such tender and exquisite propriety, 
as does tlie greatest honour both to the art and 
to the delicacy of our author: and would have 
been admired in any poet of the most refined 
age. The conduct of Croma must strike every 
reader as remarkably judicious and beautiful. 
We are to be prepared for the death of Malvina, 
which is related in the succeeding poem. She is 


* Vid. Huetius de origine fabularum Romanensium. 
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therefore introduced in person ; © ſhe 150 heard 
« a voice in a dream; ſhe feels the fluttering of 
* her soul;“ and in a most moving lamentation 
addreſsed to her beloved Oscar, the sings her 
own death song. Nothing could be calculated 
with more art to soothe and comfort her, than 
the story which Oſsian relates. In the young 
and brave Fovargormo, another Oscar is intro- 
duced; his praises are sung; and the happineſs 
is set before her of those who die in their youth, 
* when their renown is around them; before 
« the ſeeble behold them in the hall, and smile 
4 at their trembling hands.“ 
But no where does Oſsian's genius appear to 
greater advantage, than in Berrathon, which 1s 
reckoned the conclusion of his songs, * The last 
« £ound of the voice of Cona.“ 

Qualis olor noto positurus littore » vitam, 6 


I»gemir, et mæstis mulcens consentibus auras 
Præsago quæritur venientia funera cautu. 


The whole train of ideas is admirably suited to 
the subject. Every thing is full of that invisible 
world, into which the aged Bard believes him- 
self now ready to enter. The airy hall of Fin- 
gal presents itself to his view; “ he sees the 
« cloud that ſhall receive his ghost ; ; he beholds 
„ the mist that ſhall form his robe when he ap- 
„ pears on his hill ;” and all the natural objects 
around him seem to carry the presages of death. 
„The thistle ſhakes its beard to the wind. The 
6 flower hangs its heavy head: it seems to say, 
« I am covered with the drops of heaven; the 
« time of my departure is near, and the blast 
&« that ſhalt scatter my leaves.” Malvina's death 
13 hinted to him in the most delicate manner by 

the son of Alpin. His lamentation over her, her 
apotheosis, or ascent to the habitaticn of heroes, 
and the introduction to the £tory which ſgllows 
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from the mention which Oſsian supposes the ſa- 


ther of Malvina to make of him in the hall of 


Fingal, are all in the highest spirit of poetry. 
« And dost thou remember Oſsian, O Toscar 


„ son of Comloch? the battles of our youth 
% were many; our swords went together to the 


& field.” Nothing could be more proper than 
to end his songs with recording an exploit of the 


father of that Malvina of whom his heart was 


now so full; and who, from first to last, had 


been such a favourite object throughout all his 


poems. 

The scene of most of Ofzian's poems is laid in 
Scotland, or in the coast of Ireland opposite to the 
territories of Fingal. When the scene is in Ire- 
land, we perceive no change of manners from 


those of Olsian's native country. For as Ireland 


was undoubtedly peopled with Celtic tribes, the 


language, customs, and religion of both nations 


were the same. They had been separated from 
one another by migration, only a few genera- 


tions, as it ſhould seem, before our poet's age; 


and they still maintained a close and frequent in- 
tercourse. But when the poet relates the expe- 
ditions of any of his heroes to the Scandinavian 


coast, or to the iſlands of Orkney, which were 


then part of the Scandinavian territory, as he does 
in Carric-thura, Sulmalla of Lumon, and Cath- 
loda, the case is quite altered. Those countries 


were inhabited by nations of the Teutonic de- 
scent, who in their manners and religious rites 


diſſered widely from the Celtæ; and it is curious 


and remarkable to find this difference eleatly 
pointed out in the poems of Oſsian. His descrip- 


tions bear the native marks of one who was pre- 
sent in the expeditions Which he relates, and who 


_ describes what he had seen with his own eyes. 


No sooner are we carried to Lochlin, or the iſlands 
e 
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of Inistore, than we perceive that we are in a 
foreign region. New objects begin to appear. 
We meet every where with the stones and cir- 
cles of Loda, that is, Odin, the great Scandina- 
vian deity. We meet with the divinations and 
inchantments, for which it is well known those 
northern nations were early famous. - 'There, 
mixed with the © murmur of waters, rose the 
© voice of aged men, who called the forms of 
night to aid them in their war;“ whilst the 
. Caledonian chiefs who aſsisted them, are describ- 
ed as standing at a distance, heedleſs of their rites. 
That ferocity of manners, which distinguiſhed 
those nations, also becomes conspicuous. In the 
| combats of their chiefs there is a peculiar ſavage- 
neſs; even their women are bloody and fierce. 
The spirit, and the very ideas of Regner Lodbrop, 
that northern scalder whom | formerly quoted, 
occur to us again. The hawks,” Oſsian makes 
one of the Scandinavian chiefs say, “ ruſh from 
„all their winds; they are wont to trace my 
% course. We rejoiced three days above the 
„ dead, and called the hawks of heaven. Tney 
„ came from all their winds, to feast on the foes 
OAK oo 5 
Dismiſsing now the separate consideration of 
any of our author's works, I proceed to make 
some observations on his manner of writing, un- 
der the general heads of Description, Imagery, 
and Sentiment. 55 
A poet of original genius is always distinguish- 
ed by his talent for description“. A second rate 
writer discerns nothing new or particular in the 
object he means to describe His conceptions of 
— ( p — 
dee the rules of poetical de<cription excellencly illustrated 


by Lord Kaims, in his elements of Criticism, vol. ii. chap, 21. 
Ol Narration and Description. 1 
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it are vague and loose; his expreſsions feeble; and 


of course the object is prezented to us indistinctly 
and as through a cloud. But a true poet makes 
us imagine that. we see it before our eyes: he 
catches the distinguiſhing features; he gives it 
the colours of life and 1eality ; he places it in 
such a light that a painter could copy after him. 
This happy talent is chiefly owing to a lively i- 
magination, which first receive> a strong impres- 
sion of the object; and then, by a proper sclec-' 
tion of capital pictureeque circumstances employ- 
ed in describing it, transmits that impreſsion in 


its full force to the imaginations of others. That 


Ofſsian poſseſses this de>criptive power, in a high 
degree, we have a clear proof, from the effect 


which his descriptions produce upon the imagi-' 


nations of thoſe who read him with any degree 
of attention and taste. Few poets are more in- 
teresting. We contract an intimate acquaintance 
with his principal heroes. The characters, the 
manners, the face of the country, become fami- 


| liar: we even think we could draw the figure of 0 
his ghosts. In a word, whilst reading him, we 


are transported as into a new region, and dwell 
among his objects as if they were all real. 
It were easy to point out several instances of 
exquisite painting in the works of our author. 
Such, for instance, as the scenery with which Te- 
mora opens, and the attitude in which Cairbar 
is there presented to us; the description of the 


young prince Cormac, in the same book; and 


the ruins of Balclutha in Carthon. “ I have seen 
„ the walls of Balclutha, but they were desolate. 
« The fire had resounded in the halls; and the 
« yoice of the people is heard no more. — The 
« stream of Clutha was removed from its place 
« by the fall of the walls. The thistle ſhook there 
its lonely head: the 1 whistled to the wind. 
n L 3 
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& .—The fox looked out from the windows; the 
« rank graſs of the wall waved round his head. 
« —— Desolate is the dwelling of Moina; silence 
ic jg in the house of her fathers.” Nothing also 
can be more natural and liwely than the manner 
in which Carthon afterwards describes how the- 
conſhgration of his city affected him when a child. 
Have I not seen the fallen Balclutha ? and ſhall 
«© 1 feast with Combals son ?—Comhal! who 
« threw his fare in the midst of my father's hall ! 
« 1 was young, and knew not the cause why the 
« virgins wept. The columns of smoke pleased 
« mine eye, when they rose above my walls. I 
« often looked back with gladneſs, when my 
« friends fled above the hills. But when the 
« years of my youth came on, I beheld the moſs. 
© of my fallen walls. My sigh arose with the 
© morning; and my tears descended with night. 
„ Shall I not fight, I said to my soul, against the 
« children of my foes? And I will fight, O 
„„ Bard! I feel the strength of my soul. In the 


same poem, the aſsembling of the chiefs round 


Fingal, who had been warned of some impend- 
ing danger by the appearance of a prodigy, is de- 
scribed with so many picturesque circumstances, 
that one imagines himself present in the aſsem- 
by. © The king alone beheld the terrible sight, 
“ and he foresaw the death of the people. He 
ec came in silence to his hall, and took his father's 
©« spear; the mail rattled on his breast. The 
© heroes rose around. 'Ihey looked in silence 
«© on each other, marking the eyes of Fingal. 
1 They saw the battle in his face. A thousand 
4 ſhields are placed at once on their arms; they 
« drew a thousand sworde. The hall of Selma 
„ brightened around. The clang of arms as- 
„ cends. The grey dogs howl in their place. 
« No word is among the mighty chiefs. Each 
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“ marked the eyes of the king, and half aſsum- 
ed his spear.“ | „ 
It has been objected to Oſsian, that his de- 
scriptions of military actions are imperfect, and 
much leſs diversified by circumstances than those 
of Homer. This is in some measure true. The 
amazing fertility of Homer's invention is no 
where 80 much displayed as in the incidents of 
his battles, and in the little history pieces he gives 
of the persons ſlain. Nor indeed, with regard to 
the talent of description, can too much he said iu 
praise of Homer. Every thing is alive in his 
writings. The colours with which he paints are 
those of nature. But Oſsian's genius was of a 
different kind from Homer's. It led him to hur- 
ry towards grand objects, rather than to amuse 
himself with particulars of leſs importance. He 
could dwell on the death of a favourite hero; but 
that of a private man seldom stopped his rapid 
course. Homer's genius was more comprehen- 
sive than Oſsian's. It included a wider circle of 
objects; and could work up any incident into de- 
| $cription. Oſsian's was more limited; but the 
region within which it chiefly exerted itself was 
the highest cf all, the region of the pathetic and 
sublime. 985 | 
We must not imagine, however, that Oſsian's 
battles consist only of general indistinct descrip- 
tion: such beautiful incidents are sometimes in- 
troduced, and the circumstances of the persons 
ſlain so much diversified, as ſhow that he could 
have embelliſhed his military scenes with an a- 
bundant variety of particulars, if his genius had 
led him to dwell upon them. One man * 1s 
« $tretched in the dust of his native land; he 
fell, where often he had spread the feast, and 
« often raised the voice of the harp.” The maid 
of Inistore is a in a moving apostrophe, 
. 
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as weeping for a another. And a third, as © roll- 
ed in the dust he lifted his faint eyes to the 
«& king,” is remembered and mourned by Fingal 
as the friend of Agandecca. 'The blood pouring 
from the wound of one who is ſlain by night, is 
| heard “ hifeing on the half-extinguiſhed oak,” 
which had been kindled for giving light. Ano- 
ther, climbing a tree to escape from his foe, is 
pierced by his spear from behind; “ ſhrieking, 
e panting he fell; whilst moſs and withered 
6 3 pursue his fall, and strew the blue 
„arms of Gaul.” Never was a finer picture 
drawn of the ardour of two youthful warriors 
than the following: © I saw Gaul in his armour, 
* and my soul was mixed with his; for the fire 
« cf battle was in his eyes; he looked to the foe 
« with joy. We spoke the words of friendſhip 
« in secret; and the lightning of our swords 
e poured together. We drew them behind the 
« wood, and tried the strength of our arms on 
4 the empty air.” „„ 
Oſcsian is always concise in his descriptions, 
which adds much to their beauty and force. For 


it is a great mistake to imagine, that a crowd of 


particulars, or a very full and extended style, is 
of advantage to description. On the contrary, 
such a diffuse manner, for the most part, weak- 
ens it. Any one redundant circumstance is 
a nuisance. It encumbers and loads the fancy, 
and renders the main image indistinct. “ Ob- 
ee stat,“ as Quintilian says, with regard to style, 
« quicquid non adjuvat.“ To be concise in de- 
scription, is one thing; and to be general, is a- 
nother. No description, that rests in generals, 
can pofsibly be 281 it can convey no lively i- 

dea; for it is of particulars only that we have a 
distinct conception. But, at the same time, no 
strong imagination dwells long upon any one 
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particular, or heaps together a maſs of trivial 
ones, By the happy choice of some one, or of 
a few that are the most striking, it presents the 
image more complete, ſhows us more at one 
glance, than a feeble imagination is able to do, 
by turning its object round and round into a va- 
riety of lights. Tacitus is of all proſe writers 
the most concise. He has even a degree of ab- 
ruptneſs resembling our author: Yet no writer 
is more eminent for lively description. When, 
Fingal, after having conquered the haughty 
Swaran; propoſes to dismiſs him with honour : 
Raise to-morrow thy white sails to the wind, 
« thou brother of Agandecca !” He conveys, by 
thus addreſsing his enemy, a stronger impreſsion 
of the emotions then paſsing within his mind, 
than if whole paragraphs had been spent in de- 
scribing the conflict between resentment against 
Swaran and the tender remembrance of his an- 
cient love. No amplification is needed to give 
us the most full idea of a hardy veteran, after 
the few following words: His ſhield is marked 
©. with the strokes of battle; his red eye despis- 
es danger.“ When Oscar, left alone, was 
surrounded by foes, he stood,“ it is, ſaid, 
growing in his place, like the flood of the nar- 
« row vale; a happy representation of one, who, 
by daring intrepidity in the midst of danger, 
seems to increase in his appearance, and becomes 
more formidable every moment, like the sudden 
rising of the torrent hemmed in by the valley. 
And a whole crowd of ideas, concerning the cir- 
cumstances of domestic sorrow occasioned by a 
young warrior's first going forth to battle, is 
poured upon the mind by these words: Cal. 
« mar leaned on his father's spear; that spear- 
« which he brought from Lara's hall, when the 
« goul of his mother was ad. 
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The conciseneſs of Oſsian's descriptions is the 
more proper on account of his subjects. Dex<crip= 


tions of gay and smiling scenes may, without 


any disadvantage, be amplified and prolonged. 


Force is not the predominant quality expected in 


these. The description may be weakened by be- 
ing diffuse, yet, notwithstanding, may be beau- 
tifol still. hereas, with respect to grand, so- 
Jemn and pathetic subjects, which are Ofvian's. 
chief field, the case is very different. In these, 
energy is above all things required. The ima- 
gination must be seized at once; or not at all; 


and is far more deeply impreſsed by one- strong- 


and ardent image, than by the anxious minute- 
neſs of laboured illustration. e 
But Oſsian's genius, though chiefly turned to- 
wards the sublime and pathetic, was not confined 
to it: In subjects also of grace and delicacy, he 


discovers the hand of a maſter. Take ſor an ex- 


ample the following elegant description of Agan- 
decca, wherein the tenderneſs of Tibullus seems 


united with the majesty of Virgil. The 


« daughter of the snow overheard, and left the 
* hall of her secret high. She came in all her 
« beauty; like the moon ſrom the cloud of the 
« East. Lovelineſs was around her as light. 
« Her steps were like the music of songs. She 
„saw the youth and loved him. He was the 
« $tolen sigh of her soul. Her blue eyes rolled 
« on him in secret: And ſhe blest the chief of 
„% Morven.” Several other instances might be 
produced of the feelings of love and friendship 
prnny by our author with a most natural and 
appy delicacy. g. | 
The simplicity of Ofsian's manner adds great 
beauty to his 13 and indeed to his 
whole poetry. We meet with no affected orna- 


ments; no forced reinement; no marks either in 
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style or thought of a studied endeavour to ſhine 
and sparkle. Oſsian appears every where to be 
prompted by his feelings; nd to speak from the 
abundance of his heart. I remember no more 
than one instance of what can be called quaint 
thought in this whole collection of his works. 
It is in the first book of Fingal, where from the 
tombs of two lovers two lonely yews are men- 
tioned to have sprung, whose branches wiſhed 
„to meet on high.” This sympathy of the trees 
with the lovers, may be reckoned to border on 
an Italian conceit ; and it is somewhat curious to 
find this single instance of that sort of wit in our 
Celtic poetry. | 

The © joy of grief,” is one of Oſsian's remark- 
able expreſsions, several times repeated. If any 
one ſhall think that it needs to be juſtified by a 
precedent, he may find it twice uſed by Homer ; 
in the Hiad, when Achilles is visited by the ghost 
of Patroculus; and in the Odyſsey, when Ulys- 


ses meets his mother in the thades. On both 


these occasions, the heroes, melted with tender- 
neſs, lament their not having it in their power to 
throw their arms round the ghoſt, © that we 
% might,” say they, © in a mutual embrace 
* enjoy the delight of grief.” 8 
K eutg0;0 TEragiuutols yoae'®, PPE 

But in truth the expreſsion stands in need of 
no defence from atithority ; for it is a natural 
and just expreſsion, and conveys a clear idea of 
that gratification, which a virtuous heart often 
feels in the indulgence of a tender melancholy. 
| Offian makes a very proper distinction between 
this gratification, and the destructive effect of 
overpowering grief.“ There is a joy in grief, 
hen peace dwells in the breasts of the ſad. 
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“ But sorrow wastes the mournſul, O daughter 
« of Toscar, and their days are few.” TO“ give 
de the joy of grief,“ grenerally signifies to raise 
the strain of soft and grave music; and finely 
characterises the taste of Oſsian's age and coun- 
try. In those days, when the songs of bards 
were the great delight of heroes, the tragic muse 
was held in chief honour z gallant actions, and 
virtuous sufferings, were the chosen theme; pre- 
ferably to that light and trifling strain of poetry 
and music, which promotes light and trifling 
manners, and serves to emasculate the mind. 
« Strike the harp in my hall,“ said the great Fin- 
gal, in the midst of youth and victory,“ Strike 
& the harp in my Pall, and let Fingal hear the 
song. Pleasant is the joy of grief! It is like 
the ſhower of spring, when it softens the 
« branch of the oak; and the young leaf lifts its 
© prean head. Sing on, O bards! To morrow 
ee nie 88 Ln: 
Personal epithets have been much used by all 
the poets of the most ancient ages: and when 
well chosen, not general and unmeaning, they 
contribute not a little to render the style descrip- 
tive and animated. Dezides epithets founded on 
bodily distinctions, ' a-kin to many of Homer's, 
we find in Oſsian several which are remarkab! 
beautiful and poetical. Such as, Oscar of the 
ſuture fizbts, Fingal of the mildest look, Carril 
of other times, the mildly b:uthing Evirallin; 
Bragela, the lonely sun beam of Dunscaich ; a 
Culdee, the son cf the secret cell. 
But of all the ornaments employed in descrip- 
- tive poctry, comparisons or similes are the most 
eplendid. These chiefly form what is called the 
imagery ofa puen: And as they abound so much 
in the works of Ofsian, and are commonly a- 
mong the favourite piſsages. of all pavts, it may 
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be expected that I ſhould be some what particular 
in my remarks upon them. 


A poetieal simile always supposes two objects 
brought together, between which there is some 
near relation or connection in the fancy. What 
that relation ought to be, cannot be preciſely de- 
fined. For various, almost numberleſs, are the 
analogies formed among objects, by a ſprightly 
imagination. The relation of actual similitude, 
or likeneſs of appearance, is far from being the 
only foundation of poetical compariſon. Some- 
times a resemblance in the effect produced. by 
two objects, is made the connecting principle: 
sometimes a semblance in one distinguiſhing 
property or circumstance. Very often two ob- 
jects are brought together in a simile, tho' they 
resemble one another, strictly speaking, in no- 
thing, only because they raise in the mind a. 
train of similar, and what may be called, con- 
cordant ideas; so that the remembrance of the 
one, when recalled, serves to quickea and 
heighten the impreſsion made by the other. 
Thus, to give an instance from our poet, the 
pleasure with which an old man looks back on. 
tlie exploits of his youth, has certainly no direct 
resemblance to the beauty of a fine evening; far- 
ther than that both agree in producing a certain. 
calm, placid joy. Yet Oſsian has founded upon 
this, one of the most beautiful comparisons that, 
is to be met with in any poet. Wilt thou not 
“ listen, son of the rock, to the song of Oſsian? 
© My s0ul is full of other times; the joy of my 
„ youth returns. Thus the sun appears in the 
« west aſter the steps of his brightneſs have mo- 
« ved behind a storm. The green hills lift their 
„ dewy heads. The blue streams rejoice in the 
„„. vale. Ihe aged hero comes forth on his, 
« staff; and lie grey hair glitters in the beam.” 


* . 
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Never was there a finer group of objects. It 
raises a strong conception of the old man's joy 
and elevation of heart, by displaying a scene, which 
produces in every spectator a corresponding train 
of pleasing emotions; the declining sun looking 
forth in his brightneſs after a storm ; the cheer- 
ful face of all nature; and the still life finely a- 
nimated by the circumstance of the aged hero, 
with his staff and his grey locks ; a circumstance 
both extremely picturesque in itself, and pecu- 
Harly suited to the main object of the compari- 
son. Such analogies and aſsociations of ideas as 
these, are highly pleasing to the fancy. 'They 
give opportunity for introducing many a fine 
poetical picture. They diversify the scene; they 
' aggrandize the subject; they keep the imagina- 
tion awake and sprightly. For as the judgment 
is principally exercised in distinguiſhing objects, 
and remarking the differences among those which 
seem like; so the highest amusement of the i- 
magination 1s to trace likeneſses and agreements 
among those which seem different. „ 
The principal rules which respeet poetical 

comparisons, are, that they be introduced on pro- 
per occasions, when the mind is disposed to re- 
Irth them; and not in the midst of some severe 
and agitating paſsion, which cannot admit this 
play of fancy; that they be founded on a re- 
semblance neither too near and obvious, so as to 
give little amusement to the imagination in trae- 
ing it, nor too faint and remote, se as to be ap- 
prehended with difficulty ; that they serve either 
to illustrate the principal object, and to render 
the conception of it more clear and distinct; or 
at least, to heighten and embelliſh it, by a suita- 
dle afsocciation of images ! 

| See Elements of Criticism, vol. 3. ch. 9. 
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Every country has a scenery peculiar to itself; 
and the imagery of a good poet will exhibit it. 
For as he copies after nature, his allusions will 
of course be taken from those objects which he 
gees around him, and which have often struck 
| his fancy. For this reason, in order to judge of 
the property of poetical imagery, we ought to be; 
in 5ome measure, acquainted with the natural his- 
tory of the country where the scene of the poem 
is laid. The introduction of foreign images be- 
trays a poet, copying not from nature, but from 
other writers. Hence so many lions, and tygers, 
and eagles, and serpents, which we meet with in 
the similes of modern poets; as if these animals 
had acquired some right to a place in poetical 
comparisons for ever, because employed by an- 
cient authors. They employed them with propri- 
ety, as objects generally known in their country; 
dut they are absurdly used for illustration by us, 

who know them only at second-hand, or by de- 
scription. To most readers of modern poetry, 
it were more to the purpose to describe lions or 
tygers by similes taken fro men, than to com- 
pare men to lions. Oſsian is very correct in this 
particular. His imagery is, without exception, 
copied from that face of nature which he saw 
beſore his eyes; and by consequence may be ex- 
pected to be lively. We meet with no Grecian 
or Italian secenery; but with the mists and clouds 
and storms of a northern mountainous region. 

No poet abounds more in similes than Oſsian. 

There are in this collection as many, at least, as 
in the whole Liad and Odyſsey of Homer. Iam 
indeed inclined to think, that the works of both 
poets are too much crowded with them. Similes 
are sparkling ornaments ; and like all things that 
sparkle, are apt to dazzle and tire us by their lug. 


we, But if Oſsian's similes be too frequent, they 
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have this advantage of being commonly ſhorter 
than Homer's; they interrupt his narration leſs ; 
he just glances aside to some resembling object, 
and instantly returns to his former track. Ho- 
mer's similes include a wider range of objects. 
But in return, Oſsian's are, without exception, 
taken from objects of dignity, which cannot be 
Said for all those which Homer employs. 'The 
Sun, the Moon, and the Stars, Clouds, and Me- 
teors, Lightning and Thunder, Seas and Whales, 
Rivers, Torrents, Winds, Ice, Rain, Snow, 
Dews, Mist, Fire, and Smoke, Trees and Fo- 
rests, Heath and Grafs, and Flowers, Rocks and 
Mountains, Music and Songs, Light and Dark- 
neſs, Spirits and Ghosts; these form the circle 
within which Oſsian's comparisons generally run. 
Some, not many, are taken from Birds and 
Beasts; as Eagles, Sea Fowl, the Horse, the 
Deer, and the mountain Bee; and a. very few 
from such operations of art as were then known. 
Homer has diversified his imagery by many more 
allusions to the animal world; to Lions, Bulls, 
Goats, Rerds of Caxte, Serpents, Insects; and 
to the various occupations of rural and pastoral 
life. Oſsian's defect in this article, is plainly ow- 
| Ing to the desert, uncultivated state of his coun- 
try, wlich suggested to him few images beyond 
natural inanimate objects, in their rudest form. 
The birds and animals of the country were pro- 
bably not numerous; and his acquaintance with 
them-was ſlender, as they were little subjected to 
the uses of man. | | | 
The great objection made to Ofsian's imagery, 
is its uniſormity, and the too frequent repetition. 
of the same comparisons. In a work so thick 
son with similes, one could not but expect toſind 
imuges of the same kind sometimes suggested to 
the poet by resembling objects; especially ta a 
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poet like Oſsian, who wrote from the immediate 
impulse of poetical enthusiasm, and without much 
preparation of study or labour. Fertile as Ho- 
mer's imagination is acknowledged to be, who 
does not know how ofcen his Lions and Bulls and 
Flocks of ſheep, recur with little or no variation ; 
nay, sometimes in the very same words? The ob- 
jection made to Oſsian is, however, founded, in a 
great measure, upon a mistake. It has been sup- 
posed by in ittentive readers, that wherever the 
Moon, the Cloud, or the Thunder, returns in a 
simile, it is the same simile, and the same Moon, 
or Cloud, or Thunder, which they had met with 
a few pages before. Whereas very often the 
similes are widely different The object, whence 
they are taken, is indeed in substance the same; 
but the image is new; for the appearance of the 
object is changed; it is presented to the fancy in 
another attitude; and cloathed with new circum- 
stances, to make it suit the different illustration 
for which it is employed. In this lies Oſsian's 
great art; in so happily varying the form of the 
few natural appearances with which he was ac- 
quainted, as to make them correspond to a great 
many different objects. | H 
Let us take for one instance the Moon, which 
is very frequently introduced into his comparisons, 
as in northern climates, where the nights are 
long, the Moon is a greater object of attention, 
than in the climate of Homer; and let us view 
how much our poet has diversified its appearance. 
The ſhield of a warrior is like “ the darkened 
« moon, when it mores a dun circle through the 
„ heavens.” The face of a ghost, wan and pale, 
is like © the beam of the setting moon z” and a dif- 
ferent appearance of a ghost, thin and indistinct, 
is like © the new moon seen through the gather- 
© ed mist, when the ſky pours down its flaky 
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* gnow, and the world is silent and dark;“ or, in 
a different form still, it is like © the watery beam 
of the moon, when it ruſhes from between two 
« clouds, and the midnight-ſhower is on the. 
t field.” A very opposite use is made of the 
moon is the description of Agandecca: She 
© came in all her beauty, like the moon from the 
cloud of the east.“ Hope succeeded by disap- 
pointment, is © joy rising on her face, and sor- 
% row returning again, Jike a thin cloud on the 
% moon.” But when Swaran, after his defeat, 
is cheered by Fingal's generosity, His face 
© brightened like the full moon of heaven, when 
„ the clouds vanish away, and leave her calm 
« and broad in the midst of the ſky” Venvela 
is © bright as the moon when it trembles over 
the western wave 3” but the soul of the guil- 
ty Uthul is “ dark as the troubled face of the 


i moon, when it fortells the storm. And by a 


very fanciful and uncommon allusion, it is said of 
Cormac, who was to die in his early years, © Nor 
“ long ſhalt thou lift the spear mildly-ſhining. 
4 beam of youth! Death stands dim behind thee 
4 like the darkened half of the moon behind its 
« growing light.” Je 5 
Another instance of the same nature may be 
taken from mist, which, as being a very familiar 
appearance in the country of Oſsian, he applies to 
a variety of purposes, and pursues through a great 
many forms. Sometimes, which one would hard- 
ly expect, he employs it to heighten the appear - 
ance of a beautiful object. The hair of Morna 
is“ like the mist of Cromla, when it curls on the 
« rock, and ſhines to the beam of the west.“ — 
« The song comes with its music to melt and 
4 please the ear. It is like soft mist, that rising 
from a lake pours on the silent vale. The 
green flowers are filled with dew. The sun 
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© returns in its strength, and the mist is gone. 
— But, ſor the most part, mist is employed as a 
similitude of some disagreeable or terrible object. 
« The soul of Nathos was sad, like the sun in 
c the day of mist, when his face is watery and 
% dim.” „ The darkneſs of old age comes like 
te the mist of the desart.” © The face of a ghost is 
7 = as the mist of Cromla.” „The gloom of 
« battle is rolled along as mist that is poured on 
« the valley, when storms invade the silent sun- 
© ſhine of heaven.” Fame suddenly departing, 
is likened to © mist that flies away before the 
« rustling wind of the vale.” A ghost, slowly 
vaniſhing, to“ mist that melts by degrees on the 
ic gunny hill.” Cairbar, after his treacherous as- 
saſsination of Oscar, is compared to a pestilential 
fog. I love a foe like Cathmor, says Fingal, 
« his soul is great; his arm is strong; his bat- 
tles are full of fame. But the little soul is like 
&« a vapour that hovers round the marſhy lake. 
It never rises on the green hill, lest the winds 
% meet it there. Its dwelling is in the cave; 
% and it sends forth the dart of death.” This 
is a simile highly finiſhed. But there is another 
which is still more striking, founded also on mist, 
in the 4th book of Temora. Two factious chiefs 
are contending ; Cathmor the king inter poses, re- 
bukes, and silences them. The poet intends to 
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There is a remarkable re in this comparison. It 
is intended to explain the effect of soſt and mournful music. 
Armin appears disturbed at a performance of this kind. Car- 
mor says to him, Why bursts the sigh of Armin ? Is there a 
« cause to mourn? The song comes with its music to melt 
« and please the ear. It is like toſt mist, &c. that is, such 
mournful songs have a happy effect to goften the heart, and to 
improve it by tender emotions, as the moisture of the mist 
refreſhes and nouriſhes the flowers; whilst the sadneſs they 
occasion is only transient, and goon dispelled by the suceced- 
ing occupations and amusements of life ; # The sun returns in 
« its strength, and the mist is gone,” 


"Fo Ls EN” 
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give us the highest idea of Cathmor's superiority; 
and most effectually accompliſhes his intention 
by the following happy image. They sunk 
& from the king on either side; like two columns 
« of morning mist, when the sun rises between 
“ them, on his glittering rocks. Dark is their 
„rolling on either side; each towards its reedy 
6 pool.” These instances may sufficiently ſhew 
with what richneſs of imagination Oſsian's com- 
Parisons abound, and at the same time, with what 
propriety of judgment they are employed. If his 
field was narrow, it must be admitted to have 
been as well cuitivated as its extent would allow. 
As it is usual to judge of poets from a compa- 
rison of their similies more than of other pas- 
ages, it will perhaps be agreeable to the reader, 
to ſee how Homer and Oſsian have conducted 
some images of the same kind. This might be 
ſhewn in many instances. For as the great ob- 
jects of nature are common to the poets of all 
nations, and make the general store-house of all 
imagery, the ground-work of their comparisons 
must of course be frequently the same. I ſhall 
Select only a few of the most considerable from 
both poets. Mr Pope's tranſlation of Homer can 
be of no use to us here. The parallel is alto- 
gether unfair between prose and the imposing 
harmony of flowing numbers. It is only by view- 
ing Homer in the simplicity of a prose tranſlation, 
that we can form any comparison between the 
two bards. 47 | | | 
The shock of two encountering armies, the 
noise and the tumult of battle, afford one of the 
most grand and awful subjects of description; on 
which all epic poets have exerted their strength. 
Let us first hear Homer. The following de- 
scription is a favourite one, for we find it twice 
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repeated in the same words * “ When now the 
„ conflicting hosts joined in the field of battle, 
„then were mutually opposed ſhields, and 
« gwords, and the strength of armed men. The 
« boſsy bucklers were daſhed against each oth- 
er. The universal tumult rose. There were 
© mingled the trumphant ſhouts and the dying 
„ proans of the victors and the vanquiſhed. 
„ The earth streamed with blood. As when 
« winter torrents, ruſhing from the mountains, 
« pour into a narrow valley their violent wa- 
„ ters. + They iſsue from a thousand springs, 
„„ and mix in the hollowed channel. The dis- 
« tant ſhepherd hears, on the mountain, their 
tc roar from afar. Such was the terror and the 
& ſhout of the engaging armies.” In another 
paſsage, the poet, much in the manner of Oſsi- 
an, heaps simile on simile, to expreſs the vast- 
neſs of the idea with which his imagination 
stems to labour. With a mighty ihout the 
« hosts engage. Not so loud roars the wave of 
% ocean, when driven against the ſhore by the 
©« whole force of the boisterous north; not so 
© loud in the woods of the mountain, the noise 
“ of the flame, when rising in its fury to con- 
„ gume the forest; not so loud the wind among 
„ the lofty oaks, when the wrath of the storm 
„ rages; as was the clamour of the Greeks and 
« Trojans, when, roaring terrible, they ruthed 
„ against each other.” T 5 
To these dessriptions and similes, we may op- 
pose the ging from Oſsian, and leave the 
' reader to judge between them. He will find 
images of the same kind employed; commonly 
lefs extended; but thrown forth with a glowing 
A — ——— — —— 


* Ilad, iv. 446. aud viii. 60. 
t Iliad, xiv. 393. 
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_ rapidity which characterises our poet. As au- 


« tumn's dark storms pour from two echoing 
« hills, towards each other approached the he- 
« roes. As two dark streams from high rocks 
« meet and mix, and roar on the plain; loud, 


rough, and dark in battle, meet Lochlin and 


<« Inisfail. Chief mixed his strokes with chief, 
« and man with man. Steel clanging, sounded 
« on steel. Helmets are cleft on high; blood 
« bursts and smoaks around.—As the troubled 
„ noise of the ocean, . when roll the waves on 
« high; as the last peal of the thunder of hea- 


“ ven, such is the noise of battle,” —* As roll a 


thousand waves to the rock, so Swaran's host 
« came on; as meets a rock a thousand waves, 
„ $0 Inisfail met Swaran. Death raises all his 

« voices around, and mixes with the sound of 


« ſhields.—The field echoes from wing to wing, 


e nas a hundred hammers that rise by turns on 


the red son of the furnace.” —* As a hunderd 


« winds on Morven ; as the streams of a hun- 


« dred hills; as clouds fly succeſsive over hea- 


« yen; or as the dark ocean assaults the ſhore 


of the desart; so roaring, so vast, so terrible 


« the armies mixed on Lena's echoing heath.” 


In several of these images, there is a remarkable 


similarity to Homer's; but what follows is ſupe- 
rior to any comparison that Homer uses on this 
subject. The groan of the people spread over 


&« the hills; it was like the thunder of night, 


« when the clouds burst on Cona; and a thou- 
% sand ghosts shriek at once on the hollow wind.” 
Never was an image of more awſul sublimity 
employed to heighten the terror of battle. 


oth poets compare the appearance of an ar- 


my approaching, to the gathering of dark clouds. 


« As when a ſhepherd,” says Homer, © beholds 


from the rock a cloud borne along the sea by 


mY 8 ads 8 —_ «. dc a F Hy 
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ce the western wind; black as pitch it appears 
« from afar, sailing over the ocean, and carry- 
“ ing the dreadful storm. He ſhrinks at the 
« sight, and drives his flock into the cave: Such, 
« under the Ajaces, moved on the dark, the 
“ thickened phalanx to the war! “ "They 
4 came,” says Ofvian, * over the desart like stor- 
« my clouds, when the winds roll them over the 
« heath; their edges are tinged with lightning ; 
« and the echoing groves foresce the storm.“ 
The edges of the cloud tinged with lightning, is 
a sublime idea; but the ihepherd and his flock 
render Homer's simile more picturesque. This 
is frequently the difference between the two poets, 
Oſsian gives no more than the mam image, strong 
and full. Homer adds circumstances and ap- 
pendages, which amuse the fancy by enlivening 
the scenery. 0 8 
Homer compares the regular appearance of an 
army, to“ clouds that are settled on the moun- 
« tain top, in the day of calmneſs, when the 
„ strength of the north wind fleeps T.“ Oſsian, 
with full as much propriety, compares the ap- 
pearance of a disordered army, to“ the moun- 
« tain cloud, when the blast hath entered its 
« womb; and scatters the curling gloom on e- 
very side.“ Oſsian's clouds aſsume a great ma- 
ny forms; and, as we might expect from his cli- 
mate, are a fertile source of imagery to him. 
„The warriors followed their chiefs, like the g.- 
ce thering of the rainy clouds behind the red me- 
« teors of heaven.” An army retreating with- 
out coming to action, is likened to“ clouds that 
% having long threatened rain, retire ſlowly be- 
« hind the hills.” The picture of Oithona, af- 
ter ſhe had determined to die, is lively and deli- 
9 —ññ — —— — 22 


* Iliad iv. 275. 
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cate, *© Her soul was resolved, and the tear was 
« dried from her wildly- looking eye. A trou- 
.* bled joy rose on her mind, like the red path of 
„e the lightning on a stormy cloud.” The image 
also of the gloomy Cairbar, meditating, in silence, 
the aſs«ſvination of Oscar, until the moment 
when his designs were ripe for execution, 1s 
extremely noble and complete in all its parts. 
“ Cairbar heard their words in silence; like the 
% cloud of a ſhower; it stands dark on Cromla, 
till the lightning bursts it side The valley 
% gleams with red light; the spirits of the storm 
& rejoice. So stood the silent king of Femora 
& at length his words are heard.” 

Homer's comparizon of Achilles to the Dog- 

Star, is very sublime. Priam beheld him ruſh- 

« ing along the plain, ſhining in his armour, like 
the star of autumn: bright are its beams, dis- 
« tinguithed amid:t the multitude of stars in the 
* dark hour of night. It rises in its splendour ; 
« but its splendour is fatal; betok-ning to mi- 
« $erable men the destroying heat*” lhe first 
appearance of Fingal is, in like manner, compar- 
eld by Ofian to a star or meteor, “ Fingal, tall 

in his ſhip, stretched His bright lance ous 

„ him. Terrible was the gleam of his steel; 

* was like the green meteor of death, setting in 
« the heath of Malmor, when the traveller is a- 
„„ lone, and the broad moon is darkened in hea- 
« yen.” The hero's appearance, in Homer, is 
more magnificent ; in Oſsian, more terrible. 

A tree cut down, or overthrown by a storm, 
is a similitude frequent among pocts * describ- 
ing the fall of a warrior in battle. Homer em- 
ploys it often. But the most beautiful, by far, 
of his comparisons, founded on this object, in- 
deed one of the most beautiful | in the whole 


# Iliad, xxIi. 26. 
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Iliad, is that on the death of Euphorbus. As 
« the young and verdant olive, which a man 


“ hath reared with care in a lonely field, where 


« the springs of water bubble around it; it is 
4 fair and flouriſhing ; it is fanned by the breath 
« of all the winds, and loaded with white blos- 
« goms; when the sudden blast of a whirlwind 
« descending, roots it out from its bed, and 


ee stretches it on the dust #.” To this, ele- 


gant as it is, we may oppose the following simile 
of Oſsian's, relating to the death of the three 


sons of Usnoth. © They fell, like three young 
«© oaks which stood alone on the hill. The tra- 


« veller saw the lovely trees, and wondered how 
they grew so lonely. The blast of the drsart 
« came by night, and laid their green heads low. 
% Next day he returned; but they were wi- 


e thered, and the heath was bare.” Malvina's 


allusion to the same object, in her lamentation 


over Oscar, is so exquisitely tender, that I cannot 


forbear giving it a place also. I was a love- 
« ly tree in thy presence, Oscar! with all my 
© branches round me. But thy death came, 
« like a blast from the desart, and laid my green 
« head low The spring returned with its ſhow- 
4 ers; but no leaf of mine aroge.” Several of 
Oſsian's similes taken from trees, are remark- 
ably beautiful, and diversified with well chosen 
eircumstances; such as that upon the death of 


| Ryno and Orla: © They have fallen like the oak 


« of the desert; when it lies acroſs a stream, 
« and withers in the wind of the mountains :” 
Or that which Oſsian applies to himself; J, 
« like an ancient oak in Morven, moulder alone 
« in my place; the blast hath lopped my branch- 


«ez away 3 and I tremble at the wings of the 


« no 


_——— and 


| ® lliad, xv. 33. 
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As Homer exalts his heroes by comparing them : 
to gods, Ofsian makes the same use of compari- 
sons taken from spirits and ghosts Swaran 
« roared in battle, like the ſhrill spirit of a storm 
e that sits dim on the clouds of Gormal, and 
« enjoys the death of the mariner.“ His people 
gathered around Erragon, “ like storms around 


the ghost of night, when he calls them from 


the top of Morren, and prepares to pour them 
on the land of the stranger.“ “ They fell be- 
„ fore my son, like groves in the desart, when 
„an angry ghost ruſhes through night, and takes 
« their green heads in his hand.“ In such i- 


mages Oſsian appears in his strength; for very 
$eldcm have supernatural beings been painted 


with so much sublimity, and such force of ima- 
gination, as by this poet. Even Homer, great 


us he is, must yield to him in similes formed up- 


on these. Take, for instance, the following, 
which is the most remarkable of this kind in the 
Iliad. Meriones followed Idomeneus to bat- 


„ tle, like Mars the destroyer of men, when he 


© ruſhes to war. Terror, his beloved son, strong 
« and fierce, attends him; who fills with dis- 


«© may the most valiant hero. They come from 


« Thrace, armed against the Ephyrians and 


_ Phlegyans; nor do they regard the prayers of 


« either; but dispose of succeſs at their will “.“ 


The idea here is undoubtedly noble: but observe 


What a figure Oſsian sets before the astoniſhed 
Imagination, and with what sublimely terrible 
citcumstances he has heightened it. He ruſi- 
« ed in the sound of his arms, like the dreadful 


„ spirit of Loda, when he comes in the roar of 


1% n thousand storms, and scatters battles from 
$* his eyes. He «ts on a cloud over Lochlin's 
« seas. His mighty hand is on his sword. The 


* Aliad, xiii. 298. 
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c winds lift his flaming locks. So terrible was 
“ Cuthullin in the day of his fam.“ 

Homer's comparisons relate chiefly to martial 
subjects, to the appearances and motions of ar- 
mies, the engagement and death of heroes, and 
the various incidents of war. In Oſsian, we find 
a greater variety of other subjects illustrated by 
similes; particularly, the songs of bards, the 
beauty of women, the different circumstances of 
old age, sorrow, and private distreſs ; which gave 
occasion to much beautiful imagery. What, for 
instance, can be more delicate and moving, than 
the following simile of Oithona's, in her lamen- 
tation over the diſhonour ſhe had suffered? 
« Chief of Strumon,” replied the sighing maid, 
«why didst thou come over the dark-blue wave 
to Nuath's mournful daughter ? Why did not 
I paſs away in secret, like the flower of the 
rock, that lifts its fair head unsgen, and strews 
its withered leaves on the blast?“ The music 

of bards, a favourite object with Oſsian, is illus- 
trated by a variety of the most beautiful appear- 
ances that are to be found in nature. lt is com- 
pared to the calm ſhower of spring; to the dews 
of the morning on the hill of roes; to the face of 
the blue and still lake. Iwo similes on this sub- 
ject, I ſhall quote, because they would do honour 
to any of the most celebrated claſsics. The one 
is; “ Sit thou on the heath, O bard! and Yet 
us hear thy voice; it is pleasant as the gale of 
the spring that sighs on the hunter's ear, when 
© he wakens from dreams of joy, and has heard 
the music of the spirits of the hill.” The other 
contains a ſhort, but exquisitely tender image, 
accompanied with the finest poetical painting. 
«© The music of Carril was like the memory of 
*« joys that are past, pleasant and mournful to the 
© soul. The ghosts of departed bards heard it 
from Slimora's * Soft sounds spread ele- 
2 
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the wood; and the silent valleys of night re- 
« joice.“ What a figure would such imagery 
and such scenery have made, had they been pre- 
sented to us, adorned with the sweetneſs and har- 


mony of the Virgilian numbers! 
. 4 have. ho: en all along to compare Oſsian with 


Homer, rather than Virgil, for an obvious rea- 


son. There is a much nearer correspondence be- 


tween the times and manners of the two former 
poets. Both wrote in an early period of society; 


both are originals; both are distinguiſhed by sim- 
plicity, sublimity, and fire. The correct elegance 
of Virgil, his artful im itation of Homer, the Ro- 
man statelineſs which he every where maintains, 


admit of no parallel with the abrupt boldneſs, and 


enthusiastic warmth of the Celtic bard. In one 
article, indeed, there is a resemblance. Virgil is 
more tender than Homer; and thereby agrees 
more with Oſsian; with this difference, that the 
feelings of the one are more gentle and poliſhed, 


thoſe of the other more strong: the tenderneſs 


of Virgil softens, that of Oſsian diſsolves and o- 
vercomes the heart. „ eb 
A resemblance may be sometimes observed be- 


tween Ofzian's comparisons, and those employed 


by the sacred writers. They abound much in 
this figure, and they use it with the utmost pro- 
priety . The imagery of Scripture exhibits a 
soil and climate altogether different from those 
of Oſsian; a warmer country, a more smiling 
face of nature, the arts of agriculture and of rur- 
al life much farther adyanced. The wine preſs, 
and the threſhing floor, are often presented to us, 


| the, Cedar and the Palm-tree, the fragrance of 


perfumes, the voice of the Turtle, and the beds 


of; Lillics,.. The similes ares, like Ofian's, gene- 


rally ſhort, touching ou one point of resemblance, 
#* Sce Dr Lowth, de sacra Poi Hebræorum. 
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rather than spread out into little episodes. In the 
following example may be perceived what inex- 
preſsible grandeur poetry receives from the intet-· 
vention of the Deity. ** The nations Ralf raſh; 
„like the ruſhings of many waters; but God 
„ ſhall rebuke them; and they fhall fly far off; 
„and ſhall be chased as the chaff of the Houn- 
„ tains before the wind, and like the down of 
the thistle before the whirlwind #7 
Besides formal comparisons, the poetry of Os- 
ian is embelliſhed with many beautiful meta- 
phors : such as that remarkably fine one applied 
to Deagala. She was covered with the Tight 
% of beauty; but her heart was the house 
« pride.” This mode of exprelsion, which sup- 
preſses the mark of comparison, and substitutes 
1 description in room of the object de- 
seribed, is a great enlivener of style. It denotes 
that glow and rapidity of fancy, which, without 
Fee to ſorm a regular simile, paints the ob- 


ect at one stroke. Thou art to me the beam 


of the east, rising in a land unknown. “ In 


peace, thou art the gale of spring; in war, the 

% mountain storm.“ Pleasant de thy rest, O 

4% lovely beam; soon hast thou set on our hills! 
*The steps of thy departure were stately, like 
T* the moon on the blue-trembling wave. But 
thou hast left us in darkneſs, first of the maids 
« of Lutha ! Soon hast thou set, Malvina!—but 
thou risest, like the beam of the east, among 
« the spirits of thy friends, where they sit in their 
* $tormy halls, the chambers of the thunder. 
This is correct and finely supported. But in the 
following instance, the metaphor, though” vety 
beautiful at the beginning, becomes imperfect 
before it closes, by being improperly mixed with 


laiah, xvii. 13. 
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the literal sense. Frothal went forth with the 
e stream of his people; but they met a rock: 
« Fingal stood unmoved. Broken they rolled 
«© back from his side. Nor did they roll in fafe- 
ty; the spear of the king purgued their flight.” 
The hyperbole is a figure which we might ex- 
pect« to find often employed by Oſsian ; as the 

_ - undisciplined imagination of early ages generally 
prompts exaggeration, and carries its objects to 
excels; whereas longer experience, and farther 
progreſs in the arts of life, chasten men's ideas 
and expreſgions. Yet Oſsian's hyperboles ap- 
pear not to me either so frequent or so harſh as 
might at first have been looked for; an adyan- 
tage owing, no doubt, to the more cultivated 
state in which, as was before ſhewn, poetry sub- 
sisted among the ancient Celtæ, than among most 


bother barbarous nations, One of the most exag- 


gerated descriptions in the whole work, is what 
meets us at the beginning of Fingal, where the 
scout makes his report to Cuthullin of the land- 
ing of the foe. But this is so far from deserving 
censuxe, that it merits praise, as being, on that 
occasion, natural and proper. The scout arrives, 
trembling, and ſull of fears; and it is well known 
that no paſsion disposes men to hyperbolize more 

than terror. It both annihilates themselves in 
their own apprehension, and magnifies every ob- 
ject which they view through the medium of a 
troubled imagination. Hence all those indistinct 
images of formidable greatneſs, the natural marks 
of a disturbed and confused mind, which occur 
in Moran's description of Swaran's appearance, 
and in his relation of the conference which they 
held together; not unlike the report which the 
affrighted Jewiſh spies made to their leader, of 
the land of Canaan, The land through which 
« we have gone to search it, is a land that eat- 


« eth up the inhabitants thereof; and all the peo- 
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e ple that we saw in it are men of great stature: 
% and there saw we giants, the sons of Anack, 
„ which come of the giants; and we were in our 
«© own sight as graſhoppers, and so were we in 
« tier Wight 7-4 ket nf 19 neg a rm NG 
With regard to personfications, I formerly ob- 
served that Oſsian was sparing, and I accounted 
for his being so. Allegorical personages he has 
none; and their absence is not to be regtetted. 
For the intermixture of those ſhadowy Beings, 
which have not the support even of mythological 
or legendary belief, with human actors, seldom 
produces a good effect. The fiction becomes too 
visible and phantastic ; and overthrows that im- 
preſsion of reality, which the probable recital of 
human agtions is calculated to make upon the 
mind. In the serious and pathetic'scenes of Os- 
sian, especially, allegorical characters would have 
been as much out of place as in Tragedy; serv- 
ing only unseasonably to amuse the fancy, whilst 
they stopped the current, aud weakened the force 
of paſsion. Ao rope Pa $2 24h We e 
With apostrophes, or addreſses to persons ab- 
sent or dead, which have been, in all ages, the 
language of —— our poet abounds; and they 
are among bis highest beauties. Witneſs the 
apostrophe, in the first book of Fingal, to the 
maid of Inistore, whose lover had fallen in battle; 
and that inimitably fine one of Cuthullin to Bra- 
gela, at the conclusion of the same book. He 
commands the harp to be struck in her praise; 
and the mention of Bragela's name imme diate- 
ly suggesting to h e a crowd of tender ideas; 
Dost thou raise wy fair face from the rocks,” 
he exclaims, “ to find the sails df Cuthullin ? 
The sea is rolling far distant, and its white foam 
1 Numbers, xiii, 32. 33. 
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n ſhall deceive thee for my sails“ And now his 

imagination being wrought up to conceive her 
as, at that moment, really in this situation, he 
| becomes afraid of the harm ſhe may receive 
fromthe inclemency of the night ; and with an 
enthusiasm, happy and affecting, though beyond 
the: cautious strain of modern poetry, Retire,” 


he proceeds, ** retire, for it is night, my love, and E 


„ the dark winds sigh in thy hair. Retire to the 
c hall of my feasts, and think of the times that 
«are past; for I will not return till the storm 
4 of war has ceased. O Connal, speak of wars 
„ and arms, and send her from my mind; for 
6% lovely with her raven hair is the white - bosom- 
ic ed daughter of Sorglan.” This breathes all 
the native spirit of paſsion and tendergeſs. 
The addreſses to the sun, to the moon, and to 
the evening star, must draw the attention of eve- 
ry reader of taste, as among the most splendill 
ornaments of this collection. The beauties of 
each are too great, and too obvious to need any 
particular comment. In one paſsage only of the 
addreſs to the moon, there appears some obscu- 
rity. © Whither dos: thou retire from thy 
„ course, when the darkneſs of thy countenance 
55 gn ? Hast thou thy hall like Ofsian ? 
cc 


wellest thou in the ſhadow of grief? Have 


« thy sisters fallen from Heaven? Are they who 
« reoiced with thee at night, no more ? Tes, 
« they have fallen, fair light ! and thou dost often 
te retire to mourn.” We may be a loſs to com- 
prehend, at first view, the ground of these spe- 
culations of Oſsian, conce seng the moon; but 
when all the circumstances are attended to, they 
will appear to flow naturally from the present 
situation of his mind. A mind, under the do- 
minion of any strong paſsion, tinctures with its 
own disposition, every object which it beholds. 
The old bard, with his heart bleeding for thg 
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loſs of all his friends, is meditating on the dif- 
ferent phases of the moon. Her waning and 
darkneſs, presents to his melancholy imagination 
the image of sorrow; and presently the idea a- 
rises, and is indulged, that, like himself, ſhe re- 
tires to mourn over the loſs of other moons, or 
of stars, whom he calls her sisters, and fancies 
to have once rejoiced with her at night, now fal- 
len from heaven. Darkneſs suggested the idea 
of mourning, and mourning suggested nothing 
80 naturally to Oſsian, as the death of beloved 
friends. An instance precisely similar of this 
influence of paſsion, may be seen in a paſsage 
which has always been admired of Shakespeares 
King Lear. The old man, on the ow of dis- 
traction; through the inhumanity of his daugh- 
ters, sees Edgar appear disguised like a beggar 
and a madman. "EY Fe: RS 
Tear. Didst 8 all to chy daughters? And art thou 
come to this? I 1 E..- X 
Couldest thou leave nothing? Didat thou give them all ? 


Kent, He hath no daughters, Sir. 95 
Lear. Death, traitor! nothing could have 8ubducd nature 


To ouch a lownefs, but his unkind daughters: | | 

| a | Ni Lear, Act 3, Scene . 

The apostrophe to the winds, in the opening 
of Darthula, is in the highest spirit of poetry. 
© But the winds deceived thee, O Darthula ; 
and deny the woody Etha to thy sails. These 
©« are not thy mountains, Nathos, nor is that 
te the roar of thy climbing waves. The halls 
6 of Cairbar are near, and towers of the foe 
« lift their head. Where have ye been, ye 


© gouthern winds; when the sons of my love 
„ were deceived ? But ye have been sporting on 
{© plains, and pursuing the thistle's beard. O that 
« ye had been rustling in the sails of Nathos, 

* till the hills of Etha rose! till they rose in their 
clouds, and saw rg coming chief. This 
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paſsage is remarkable for the resemblance it bear 
to an expostulation with the wood nymphs, on 
their absence at a critical time; which, as a fa- 
vourite poetical idea, Virgil has copied from 
Theocritus, and Milton has very happily imitat- 
ed from both. 3 
Where were ye, nymphs ? when the remorseleſs deep 
Clos'd o'er the head of your lav'd Lycidas? 
For neither were ye playing on the 8teep 
Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie ; 
Nor on the ſhaggy top of Mona, high, 
Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream.“ 
Having now treated fully of Oſsian's talents, 
with respect to description and imagery, it only 
remains to make some observations on his senti- 
ments. No sentiments can be beautiful without 
being propet z; that is, suited to the characrer 
and situation of those who utter them. In this 
respect, Oſsian is as correct as most writers. 
His characters, as above observed, are in general 
well supported; which could not liave been the 
case, had the sentiments been unnatural or out 
of place. A variety of personages, of different 
ages, sexes, and conditions, are introduced into 
his poems; and they speak and act with a pro- 
priety of sentiment and behaviour, which it is 
surprising to find in so rude an age. Let the 
poem of Darthula, throughout, be taken as an 
example. „„ CH 
Hut it is not enough that ſentiments be natu- 
ral and proper. In order to acquire any high 
degree of poetical merit, they muſt alſo be sub- 
lime and pathetic,  _ 5 | 
lh he sublime is not confined to sentiment a- 
lone. It belongs to de: cription also; and whe- 
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» Milton's Lycidas. Sce Theocrit. Idyll. I. 
Ilanou ap hob da Aapris iTaxtro; v Twin, Nuupas, KC. 
And Virg. Eclog. 10. FL 
Qu nemora, aut qui vos galtus habuere, puellæ, &c. 
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ther in description or in sentiment, imports such 
ideas presented to the mind, as raise it to an un- 
common degree of elevation, and fill it with ad- 
miration and aſtoniſhment. This is the higheſt 
efleCt either of elcquence or poetry: And to pro- 
duce this effect, requires a genius glowing with 
the ſtrongeſt and warmeſt conception of ſome 
object, awful, great, or magnificent. That this 
character of genius belongs to Ofsian, may, I 
think, sufficiently appear 4 many of the pas- 
sages I have already had occasion to quote. 'I'o 
produce more inſtances, were superfluous. If 
the engagement of Fingal with the spirit of Lo- 
da, in Carricthura; if the encounters of the ar- 
mies in Fingal; if the addreſs to the sun, in 
Carthon; if the similies founded upon ghosts and 
spirits of the night, all formerly mentioned, be 
not admitted as examples, and illustrious ones 
too, of the true poetical sublime, I confeſs my- 
elf entirely ignorant of this quality of writing. 
All the circumſtances, indeed, of Oſsian's 
composition, are favourable to the sublime, more 
perhaps than to any other species of beauty. 
Accuracy and correctneſs; artfully connected 
narration ; exact method and proportion of parts, 
we may look for in poliſhed times. The gay and 
the beautiful, will appear to more advantage in 
the micſt of smiling scenery and pleasurable 
themes. But amidſt the rude scenes of nature, 
amidſt rocks and torrents and whirlwinds and 
battles, dwells the sublime. It is the thunder 
and the lightning of genius. It is the offspring 
of nature, not of art. It is negligent of all the 
leſter graces, and perfectly consistent with a cer- 
tain noble disorder. It e naturally witlr 
that grave and solemn spirit, which distinguiſnes 
our author. For the sublime is an awful and 
serious emotion; and is heightened by all the 
images of Trouble, m— : error, and Darkneſs. 
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Tpse pater, media nimborum in nocte, corusca 
Fulmina molitur dextra ; quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit: fugere feræ; & mortalia corda 
Per gentes, humihs ſtravit pavor; ille, flagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia tclo es 
Dejicit— _ Viso. Georg. I. 

Simplicity and conciseneſs are never- failing 

characteristicts of the stile of a sublime writer. 
He rests on the majesty of his sentiments, not on 
the pomp of his expreſsions. The main secret 
of being sublime, is to say great things in few 
and in plain words: For every . 
decoration degrades a sublime idea. The mind 
rises and swells when a lofty description or sen- 
timent is presented to it, in its native form. But 
no sooner does the poet attempt to spread out 
this sentiment or description, and to deck it round 
and round with glittering ornaments, than the 
mind begins to fall from its high elevation; the 
transport is over; the beautiful may remain, but 
the sublime is gone. Hence the concise and 
simple style of Ofsian gives great advantage to 
his sublime conceptions; and asists them in seiz- 
ing the imagination with full power.“ 


= 


* The noted saying of Julius Czar, to the pilot in a storm: 
Qnid times? Cæsarum vehis; is magnanimaus and sublime. 
Lucan, nct satisfied with this ſimple concisenefs, tesolved to 
amplify and improve the thought. Observe, how every time 
he twists it round, it departs farther from the sublime, till, at 
last, it ends in tumid declamation. 8 x 
FSperne minas, inquit, Pelagi, ventoque furenti 
Trade sinum. Italiam, $i cœlo auctore, recusas, 
Me, pete. Sola tibi causa hac est justa timoris 
Vectorem non noſse tuum ; quem numina nunquam 
Destituunt; de quo male tunc fortuna meretur, 
Cum post vota venit; medias perrumpe procellas 
Tutela secure mea. Cel iste fretique, 
Non puppis nostræ, labor est. Hanc Cesare preſsam 
A fluctu Cefendit onus. . 8 
Quid tanta strage paratur, 5 
Ignoras? Quærit pelagi cœl' que tumultu 
Quid prastet fortuna mihi. 


| PUARSAL, v. 58. 
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Sublimity, as belonging tosentiment, coincides 
in a great measure with magnanimity, heroism, 
and generosity of sentiment. Whatever disco- 
vers human nature in its greatest elevation; what- 
ever bespeaks a high effort of soul; or ſhews a 
mind superior to pleasures, to dangers, and to 
death, forms what may be called the moral or 


sentimental sublime. For this, Ofvian is emi: 


nently distinguiſhed. No poet maintains a higher 
tone of virtuous and noble sentiment, through. 
out all his works. Particularly in all the senti- 
ments of Fingal, there is a grandeur and loftinefs 
proper to swell the mind with the highest ideas of 
human perfection. Wherever he appears, we 
behold the hero. The objects which he pursues 
are always truly great; to bend the proud; to 
protect the injured ; to defend his friends; to 
overcome his enemies by generosity more than by 
force. A portion of the same spirit actuates all 
the other heroes. Valour reigns; but it is a ge- 
nerous valour, void of cruelty, animated by ho- 
nour, not by hatred. We behold no abasing 
paſsions among Fingal's warriors z no spirit of 
avarice or of insult ; but a perpetual contention 
for fame; a desire of being distinguiſhed and re- 
membered for gallant actions; a love of justice; 
and a zealous attachment to their friends and 
their country. Such is the strain of sentiment 
in the works vf Oſsian. 1 
But the sublimity of moral sentiments, if they 
wanted the softening of the tender, would be in 
hazard of giving a hard and stiff air to poetry. It 
is not enough to admire. Admiration is a cold 
feeling, in comparison of that deep interest, which 
the heart takes in tender and pathetic scenes; 
where, by a mysterious attachment to the objects 
of compoſsion, we are pleased and delighted, even 
whilst we mourn. With scenes of this kind 
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Oisian abounds ; and his high merit in these is 
incontestible. He may be blamed for drawing 
tears too often from our eyes; but that he has 
the power of commanding them, .I believe no 
man, who has the least sensibility, will question. 
The general character of his poetry, is the heroic 
mixed with the elegiac strain; admiration tem- 
pered with pity. Ever fond of giving, as he ex- 
preſses it, , the joy of grief,“ it is visible, that 
on all moving subjects, he delights to exert his 
genius; and accordingly, never were there finer 
pathetic situations, than what his works present. 
His great art in managing them lies in giving vent 
to the simple and natural emotions of the heart. 
We meet with no exaggerated declamation; no 
subtle refinements on sorrow; no substitution of 
description in place of paſsion. Oſsian felt strong- 
ly himself: and the heart, when uttering its native 
language, never fails, by powerful sympathy, to 
affect the heart. A great variety of examples 
might be produced. We need only open the book 
to find them every where. What, for instance, 
can be more moving than the lamentations of 
Oithona, after her mis fortune? Gaul the son of 
| Morni, her lover, ignorant of what ſhe had suffer- 
ed, comes to her rescue. Their meeting is ten- 
der in the highest degree. He proposes to en- 
gage her foe, in single combat, and gives her in 
charge what ſhe is to do, if he himself ſhall fall. 
„And ſhall the daughter of Nuäth live ?“ ſhe 
replied with a burstmg sigh. “ Shall I live in 
« 'Tromathon, and the son of Morni low ? = 
“ heart is not of that rock; nor my soul careleſs 
« as that sea, which lifts its blue waves to every 
«& wind, and rolls beneath the storm. The blast, 
« which ſhall lay thee low, thallspread the branch- 
es of Oithona on earth. We ſhall wither to- 
« gether, son cf car-borne Morni! The narrow 
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„ house is pleasant to me; and the grey stone of 
the dead; for never more will I leave thy rocks, 
© gea-· surrounded Tromathon !\—_—_— Chief of 
„ Strumon, why camest thou over the waves to 
„ Nuäth's mornful daughter? Why did not I 
« paſs away in secret, like the flower of the rock 
„ that lifts its fair head unseen, and strews its 
„ withered leaves on the blast? Why didst thou 
* come, O Gaul! to hear my departing sigh ? 
«& —O had I dwelt at Duvranna, in the bright 
“e beams of my fame! Then had my years come 
on with joy; and the virgins would bleſs my 
« $teps. But J fall in youth, son of Morni, and 
c my father ſhall bluſh in his hall“ 
Oithona mourns like a woman; in Cuthullin's 
expreſsions of grief after his defeat, we behold the 
sentiments of a hero, generous but desponding. 
The situation is remarkably fine. Cuthullin, 
roused from his cave, by the noise of battle, sees 
Fingal victorious in the field. He is described 
as kindling at the sight. His hand is on the 
„ sword of his fathers ; his red - rolling eyes on 
e the foe; He thrice attempted to ruſn to bat- 
« tlez and thrice did Connal stop him,” sug- 
gesting, that Fingal was routing the foe z and 
that he ought not, by the ſhow of superflous aid, 
to deprive the king of any part of the honour 
of a victory which was owing to him alone.. 
Cuthullin yields to this generous sentiment ; but 
we see it stinging lim to the heart with the sense 
of his own disgrace. Then, Carril, go, re- 
replied the chief, “ and greet the king of Mor. 
© ven. When Lochlin falls away like a stream 
e after rain, and the noise of the battle is over, 
« then be thy voice sweet in his ear, to praise 
& the king of swords. Give him the sword of 
&« Caithbat; for Cuchullin is worthy no more to 


« lift the arms of his fathers. But, O ye ghosts 


2 
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ce of the lonely Cromla ! Ye souls of chiefs that 
are no more! Be ye the companions of Cu- 
« thullin, and talk to him in the cave of his sor- 
« row. For never more ſhall I be renowned 
 & among the mighty in the land. I am like a 
e beam that has ſhone ; Like a mist that has fled 
« away; when the blast of the morning came, 
ec and brightened the ſhaggy side of the hill, 
« Connal ! talk of arms no more: E ee is 
« my fame. My sighs ſhall be on Cromla's 
« wind ; till my foot-steps cease to be seen. And 
« thou, white-bosomed Bragela! mourn over 
ec the fall of my fame; for vanquiſhed, I will 
© never return to thee, thou sun-beam of Dun- 
. $caich !” 
1 — - ZE8tuat ingens 

Uno in corde pudor, luctusque, & conscia virtus. | 
Besides such extended pathetic scenes, Oſsian 
frequently pierces the heart by a single unexpect- 
ed stroke. When Oscar fell in battle, No fa- 
4 ther mourned his son flain in youth; no bro- 
« ther his brother of love; they fell without 
„ tears, for the chief of the people was low.“ 

In the admirable interview of Hector with An- 

dromache, in the sixth Iliad, the circumstance of 
the child in the nurse's arms, has often been re- 
marked, as adding much to the tenderneſs of the 
scene. In the following paſsage relating to the 
death of Cuthullin, we find a circumstance that 
must strike the imagination with still greater 
force. © And is the son of Semo fallen ?” said 
Carril with a sigh. | Mournful are 'Tura's walls, 
«. and sorrow dwells at Dunscaich. Thy spouse 
« js left alone in her youth; the son of thy love 
 « jg alone. He ſhall come to Bragela, and aſk. 
« her why ſhe weeps. He ſhall lift his eyes to. 
„the wall, and see his father's sword. Whose- 
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« word is that? he will say; and the soul of 
« his mother is sad.“ Soon after Fingal had 
ſhewn all the grief of a father's heart for Ryno, 


one of his sons, fallen in battle, he is calling, af- 
ter his accustomed manner, his sons to the chace. 
Call,“ says he, © Fillan and Ryno— But he is 
« not here My son rests on the bed of death.” 
This unexpected $tart of anguiſh is worthy of 
the highest tragic poet, 
| — ib A hope of — have no wife 
Oh insupportable! Oh heavy hour RE 
| 5 Othello, Act x5. Scene 7. 
The contrivance of the incident in both poets 
is similar; but the circumstances are varied with 
judgment. Othello dwells y ths the name of 
wife, when it had fallen from him, with the con- 
fusion and horror of one tortured with ut 
Fingal, with the dignity of a hero, corrects hi 
self, and suppreſses his rising grief. 
I The contrast which Oſsian ſrequently makes 
between his present and his former state, diffuses 
over his whole poetry a solemn pathetic air, which 
cannot fail to make impreſsion on every heart, 
The conclusion of the songs of Selma is particu- 
larly calculated for this purpose. Nothing can 
be more poetical and tender, or can leave upon 
the mind a stronger and more affecting idea of 
the venerable aged bard. * Such were the words 
of the bards in the days of the song; when the 
« king heard the music of harps, and the tales 
“of other times. The chiefs gathered from all 
their hills, and heard the lovely sound. They 
« praised the voice of Cona * ; the first among 
* a thousand bards. But age is now on my 
* tongue, and my soul has failed. I hear some 
** times the ghosts of bards, and learn their plea- 
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« gant song. But memory fails on my mind; 
&« hear the call of years. They say, as they paſs 
« along; Why does Oſsian sing? Soon ſhall he 
& lie in the narrow house, and no bard ſhall raise 
his fame. Roll on, ye dark-brown years! for 
ye bring no joy in your course. Let the tomb 
„open to Oſsian, for his strength has failed. 
he sons of the song are gone to rest. My 
c“ voice remains, like a blast, that roars lonely on 
c a sea-surrounded rock, after the winds are laid. 
„The dark moſs whistles there, and the distant 
« mariner sees the waving trees 
Upon the whole; if to feel strongly, and to 
describe naturally, be the two chief ingredients in 
poetical genius, Oſsian must, after fair examina- 
tion, be held to poſseſs that genius in a high de- 
gree. The question is not, whether a few impro- 
prieties may be pointed out in his works; whe- 
ther this or that paſsage might not have been 
worked up with more art and ſkill, by some writer 
of happier times? A thousand such cold and fri- 
volous criticisms are altogether indecisive as to 
his genuine merit. But, has he the spirit, the 
fire, the inspiration of a poet? Does he utter 
the voice of nature? Does he elevate by his sen- 
timents? Does he interest by his descriptions? 
Does he paint to the heart as well as to the fan- 
cy? Does he make his readers glow, and trem- 
ble, and weep ?—These are the characteristics of 
true poetry.— Where these are found, he must 
be a minute critic indeed, who can dwell upon 
flight defects. A few beauties of this high kind 
transcend whole volumes of faultlefs mediocrity. 
Uncouth and abrupt Oſsian may sometimes ap- 
pear, by reason of his conciseneſs. But he is su- 
blime, he is pathetic, in an eminent degree. If 
he has not the extensive knowledge, the regular 
dignity of narration, the fulneſs and accuracy of 
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description, which we find in Homer and Virgil; 
yet, in strength of imagination, in grandeur of 
sentiment, in native majesty of paſsion, he is ful- 


ly their equal. If he flows not always like a clear 


stream, yet he breaks forth often like a torrent of 
fire. Of art too, he is far from being destitute; 


and his imagination is remarkable for delicacy as 


well as,strength. Seldom or never is he either 
trifling or tedious; and if he be thought too me- 
lancholy, yet he is always moral. 'Though his 
merit, were in other respects muchgleſs than it is, 
this alone ought to intitle him to high regard, that 
his writings are remarkably favourable to virtue. 
They awake the tenderest sympathies, and inspire 
the most generous emotions, No reader can rise 
from him, without being warmed with the senti- 
ments of humanity, virtue, and honour. _ 
Though unacquainted with the original lan- 


guage, there is no one but must judge the trans- 


lation to deserve the highest praise, on account 


of its beauty and elegance. Of its faithfulneſs 
and accuracy, I have been aſsured by persons 
ſkilled in the Gailic tongue, who, from their youth, 
were acquainted with many of these poems of Os- 


sian. Io transfuse such spirited and fervid ideas 


from one language into another; to tranſlate li- 


terally, and yet with such a glow of poetry; to 


keep alive so much paſsion, and support so much 
dignity throughout, is one of the most difficult 

works of genius, and proves the tranſlator to have 

been animated with no small portion of Oſsian's 


spirit. | | 

"The measured prose which he has employed, 
poſseſses considerable advantages above any sort 
of versification he could have chosen. Whilst it 
pleases and fills the ear with a variety of harmo- 
nious cadences, being, at the same time, freer 
from constraint in the choice and arrangement 
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of words, it allows the spirit of the original tobe 
_ exhibited with more justneſs, force, and simpli- 
city. Elegant, however, and masterly as Mr 
Maephergon's tranſlation is, we must never for- 
get, whilst we read it, that we are putting the 
merit of the original to a severe test. For, we 
are examining a poet stript of his native dreſs : 
divested of the harmony of his own numbers, We 
know how much grace and energy the works of 
the Greek and Latin poets receive from the charm 
of versificatiom in their original languages. If, 
then, destitute of this advantage, exhibited in a 
literal version, Ofsian still has power to please as 
a poet; and not to pleate only, but often to com- 
mand, to transport, to melt the heart; —we ma. 
very safely infer, that his productions are the o 
spring of true and uncommon gemus; and we 
may boldly aſsign him a place among those whrose 
works are to last for ages. "th 
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| addition to the difsertationg already given, 
which are usually found accompanying the Poems 
of Oſesian, it is pre»ymed that it will not be une 
acceptable to the reader, to see what another ce- 


lebrated Philosopher and Critic has aid. on tbe 


Subject. He has put the matter in a different 
light from those who have written. before him; 


and his criticisms and remarks will be found to 
be original, judicious, and highly pleasing; as a 


proof of this the following extracts are given: 

„„ From a thousand circumstances it appears 
that the works of Oſsian are not a late produc- 
tion. They are composed in an old dialect of 
the Celtic tongue; and as, till lately, they were 
known only in the Highlands of Scotland, the 
author must have been a Caledonian, The trans- 
lator * gaw, in the Ifle of Sky, the first four 
books of the poem Fingal, written in a fair hand 
on velum, and bearing date in the year 1403. 
The natives believe that poem to be very ancient: 
every person has paſsages of it by heart, trans mit- 
ted by memory from their forefathers, Their 
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dogs bear commonly the name of Luath, 
Bran, & c. mentioned in these poems, as our 
dogs do of Pompey and Czar *. Many other 
particulars might be mentioned; but these are 
Sufficient to prove that the work must have ex- 
isted at least three or four centuries. Taking 
that for granted, I proceed to certain consider- 
_ ations, tending to evince that the manners de- 
scribed in Oſsian were Caledonian manners, and 
not a pure fiction. And, after perusing with at- 
tention these considerations, I am not afraid that 
even the most incredulous will continue altoge- 
ther unſhaken. r 

It is a noted and well-founded observation, 
That manners are never painted to the life by 
any one to whom they are not familiar. It is 
not difficult to draw the out-lines of imaginary 
manners ; but to fill up the picture with all the 
variety of tints that manners aſsume in different 
circumstances, uniting all concordantly -in 'one 
hole Hic labor, hoc opus t. Yet the manners 
here supposed to be invented, are delineated in 
_ a variety of incidents, of sentiments, of images, 
and of allusions, making one entire picture, with- 
out once deviating into the ſlightest incongruity. 
Every scene in Oſsian relates to hunting, to fight- 
ing, or to love, the sole occupations of men in the 
original state of society: there is not a single i- 
mage, simile, or allusion, but what is borrowed 
from that state, without a jarring circumstance. 
Supposing all to be mere invention, is it not a- 


— p _—_—_— 
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* ln the Ifle of Sky, the ruins of the castle of Dunscaich, 
upon an abrupt rock hanging over the sea, are ill visible. 
That castle, as vouched by tradition, belonged to Cuthullin, 
Lord of that Iſle, whose history is related in the Poem of Fin- 
gal. Upon the green, before the castle, there is a great stone, 
* whats according to the same tradition, his dog Luath waz 
chaine d. 6 $44 5:56 . 
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| mazing to find no mention of highland clans, or 


of any name now in use? Is it not still more 


amazing, that there is not the ſlightest hint of the 


Christian religion, not even in a metaphor or al- 
lusion ? Is it not equally amazing, that, in a 
work where deer's fleſh is frequently mentioned, 
and a curious method of roasting it, there ſhould _ 
not be a word of fiſh as food, so common in later 


times? Very few highlanders know that their 


forefathers did not eat fiſh 3 and, supposing it to 
be known, it would require singular attention 
never to let a hint of it enter the poem. Can 
it be supposed, that a modern writer could be 80 
constantly on his guard, as never to mention corn 


nor cattle? In 127057 so scanty of poetical images, 


the sedentary life of a ſhepherd, and the industry 


of a husbandman, would make a capital figure: 


the cloven foot would somewhere peep out. And 
yet, in all the works of Ofian, there is no men- 
tion of agriculture ; and but a ſlight hint f a 
herd of cattle in one or two allusions. I willing- 
ly give all advantages to the unbeliever : Suppoſ- 
ing the author of Oſsian to be a late writer, a- 
dorned with every refinement of modern educa- 
tion; yet, even upon that supposition, he is a 
miracle, far from being equalled by any other 
author ancient or modern. OW, 
But diſficulties multiply when it is taken into 


the account, that the poems of Oſeian have ex- 


1sted three or four centuries at least. Our High 
landers at present are rude and illiterate; and 
were in fact little better than savages at the pe- 


riod mentioned. Now, to hold the manners de- 


scribed in that work to be imaginary, is in effect 
to hold that they were invented by a Highland 
savage, acquainted with the rude manners of his 
country, but utterly unacquainted with every o- 
ther system of mapners. The manners of dife: 
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ferent countries are now so well known as to 
wake it an easy taſk to invent manners by blend- 
ing the manners of one country with t of 
another; but to invent manners of - which the 
author has no example, and yet neither whimsi- 
cal nor absurd, but congruous to human nature 
in its most poliſhed state, I pronounce to be far 
above the powers of man. Is it so much as sup- 
posable, that such a work could be the produc- 
tion of a Tartar, or of a Hottentot ? From what 
source then did Oſsian draw the refined manners 
80 deliciouſly painted by him? Supposing him to 
have been a traveller, of which we have not the 
 Gightest hint, the manners of France at that pe- 
riod, of Italy, and of other neighbouring nations, 
were little leſs barbarous than those of his own 
country. I can discover no source but inspira- 
tion. In a word, whoever seriouſly believes the 
manners of Oſsian to be fictitious, may well say, 
with-the religious enthusiast, Credo quia impoſsi= 
Hie gi: I believe it, because it is impoſcible.” 
But further : The uncommon talents of the 
author of this work will cheerfully be acknow- 
ledged by every reader of taste: he certainly was 
a great master in his way. Now, whether the 
| work be late, or composed four centuries ago, a 
man of such talents inventing a historical fable, 
and laying the scene of action among savages in 
the hunter state, would naturally frame a system 
of manners the best suited in his opinion to that 
state. What then could tempt him to adopt a 
system of manners, so opposite to any notion he 
could form of savage manners ? The absurdity is 
80 groſs, that we are forced, however reluctant- 
ly, to believe that these manners are not ficti- 
tious, but in reality the manners of his country, 
coloured perhaps, or a little heightened, accord 
ing to the privilege of an epic poet. And once 
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admitting that fact, there can be no hesitation in 
ascribing the work to Oſsian son of Fingal, whose 
name it bears: we have no better evidence for 
the authors of several Greek and Roman books. 
Upon the same evidence, we must believe, that 
Ofsian lived in the reign of the Emperor Cara- 


calla, of whom frequent mention is made, under 


the designation of Caracul the Great King ; at 
which period, the ſhepherd-state was scarce 
known in Caledonia, and huſbandry not at all. 
Had he lived so late as the twelfth century, when 
there were flocks and herds in that country, and 
some sort of agriculture, a poet of genius, such 
as Oſ>ian undoubtedly was, would have drawn 
from these his finest images. | 
The foregoing considerations, I am persuaded, 
would noc Fail to convert the most incredulous ; 
were it not for a consequence extremely impro- 
bable, that a people, little better at present than 
Savages, were, in their primitive hunter state, 
highly refined; for such Oſsian describes them. 
And yet it is no leſs improbable, that such man- 
ners ſhould be invented by an illiterate highland 


bard. Let a man chuse either side, the difficulty 


cannot be solved but by a sort of miracle. What 
ſhall we conclude upon the whole ? for the mind 
cannot for ever remain in suspense. As dry rea- 
soning has left us in a dilemma, taste, perhaps, 


and feeling may extricate us. May not the case 


be here as in real painting? A portrait drawn 
from fancy may resemble the human visage; but 


such peculiarity of countenance and expreſsion as 


serves to distinguiſh a certain person from every 

other is always wanting. Present a portrait to 

a man of taste, and he will be at no loſs to say, 

whether it be copied from life, or be the product 

of fancy. If Oſsian paint from fancy, the clov- 

en foot will appear: but if his portraits be com- 
Vol. II. e 
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plete, so as to expreſs every peculiarity of charae- 
ter, why ſhould we doubt of ther being copied 
from life? In that view, the reader, I am hope- 


ful, will not think his time thrown away in exa- 
mining some of Oſsian's striking pictures. I per- 
ceive not another resource. E 

| Love of fame is painted by Oſsian as the rul- 


ing paſsion of his countrymen the Caledonians. 


Warriors are every where described, as esteem- 
ing it their chief happineſs to be recorded in the 
£ongs of the bards : that feature is never wanting 


in any of Oſsian's heroes. Take the following 
instances: © King of the roaring Strumon, said 
« the rising joy of Fingal, do I behold thee in 
« arms after thy strength has failed ? Often 
„ hath Morni ſhone in battles, like the beam of 
< the rising sun, when he disperses the storms 
„ of the hill, and brings peace to the glittering 
« fields. But why didst thou not rest in thine 
« age? Thy renown is in the song: the people 


« behold thee, and bleſs the departure of migh- 


e ty Morni.“—“ Son of Fingal, he said, why 


« burns the soul of Gaul? My heart beats high; 
« my steps are disordered ; and my hand trem- 
«© bles on my sword. When I look toward the 
« foe, my soul lightens before me, and I see 
« their ſleeping host. Tremble thus the souls 


„of the valiant, in battles of the spear? How 
* would the soul of Morni rise, if we ſhould ruſh 


& on the foe! Our renown would grow in the 
« song, and our steps be stately in the eye of the 
„„ 7a 

That a warrior has acquired his fame is a con- 
solation in every distreſs : “ Carril, said the king 


s in secret, the strength of Cuthullin fails. My 
„ days are with the years that are past; and no 


* Lathmor. 
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morning of mine ſhall arise. They ſhall seek 


me at 'Temora, but I ſhall not be fonnd. Cor- 
mac will woe in his hall, and say, Where is 
Tura's chief? But my name is renowned; 
my fame is in the song of bards. The youth 
will say, O ſet me die as Cuthullin died: renown 
clothed him like a robe; and the light of his fame 


ig great. Draw the arrow from my side; and 


by Cuthullin below that oak. Place the ſhield 
of Cathbat near, that they may behold me a- 


mid the arms of my fathers *.” Fingal speaks: 
Ullin, my aged bard, take the ſhip of the king. 


Carry Oscar to Selma, and let the daughters of 


Morven weep. We ſhall fight in Erin for the 


race of fallen Cormac. 'The days of my years 
begin to fail: I feel the weakneſs of my arm. 
My fathers bend from their clouds to receive 


their grey-haired son. But, 'Trenmor : before 


I go hence, one beam of my fame ſhall rise: 
my days ſhall end as my years begun, in fame; 
my life ſhall be one stream of light to other 
times 7.“ Ofsian speaks: Did thy beauty 
last, O Ryno! stood the strength of car · borne 
t Oscar! Fingal himself paſsed away, and the 
halls of his fathers forgot his steps. And ſhalt 
thou remain, thou aged bard, when the migh- 
ty have failed? But my fame ſhall remain; 
and grow like the oak of Morven; which lifts 
its broad head to the storm, and rejoiceth in 
the course of the wind)“ 


The chief cause of affliction, when a young 


man is cut off in battle, is his not having receiv- 


* The death of Cuthullin. teh + Temora. 


_ t Several of Oſsian's heroes are described as fighting in cars. 
The Britons, in general, fought in that manner: „be Bri. 
tons fight, not only with cavalry, or foot, but also with cars 
and chariots.” Pomp. Mela. 5 | 
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ed his fame: “ And fell the swiftest in the race, 
« gaid the king, the first to bend the bow? Thou 
e gcarce hast been known to me. Why did 
„ young Ryno fall? But fleep thou soſtly on 
« Lena; Fingal hall soon behold thee. Soon 
„ ſhall my voice be heard no more, and my ſoot- 
te steps ceasc to be seen. The bards will talk of 
« Fingal's name; the stones will talk of me. 
« But, Ryno! thou art low indeed, thou hast 
“ not received thy fame. Ullin, strike the harp 
« for Ryno ; tell what the chief would have 
« been. Farewell, thou first in every field. No 
„ more ſhall I direct thy dart. Thou that hast 
ce been so fair, I behold thee not.— Farewell “.“ 
„ Calthon ruſhed into the stream: I bounded 
„ forward on my spear. Teutha's race fell be- 
« fore us. Night came rolling down. Dun- 
* thalmo rested on a rock, amidst an aged wood: 
„e the rage of his bosom burned against the car- 
„ borne Calthon. But Calthon stood in his grief; 
„ he mourned the fallen Colmar; Colmar flain 
„ in youth, before his fame arose 7.“ 
Lamentation for loſs of fame. Cuthullin 
Speaks : “„ But, O ye ghosts of the lonely 
« Cromla ! ye souls of chiefs that are no 
„ more! be ye the companions of Cuthullin, 
and talk to him in the cave of his sorrow. For 
© never more ſhall I be renowned among the 
c mighty in the land. I am like a beam that 
„ has ſhone ; like a mist that fled away, when 
„the blast of the morning came, and brighten- 
« ed the ſhaggy side of the hill. Connal, talk 


of arms no more; departed is my fame. My 


&« $ighs ſhall be on Cromla's wind, till my ſoot- 
© zteps cease to be seen. And thou, u hite- bo- 
« gomed Br.ige:ia, mourn over the fall of my 


— 
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„% fame; for, varquiſhed, never will I return to 
© thee, thou sun-beam of Dunscaich “.“ 
Love of fame begets heroic actions, which go 
hand in hand with elevated sentiments : of the 
former there are examples in every page; of the 
latter take the following examples: © And let 
© him come, replied the king. I love a foe like 
« Cathmor : his soul is great; his arm strong; 
& and his battles full of fame. But the little 
ec soul is lik® a vapour that hovers round the 
« marſhy lake, which never rises on the green 
« hill, lest the winds meet it there F”. Oſsian 
epeaks : © But let us fly, son of Morni, Lathmon 
„ descends the hill.“ © Then let our steps be 
6 ſlow, replied the fair-haired Gaul, lest the foe 
« gay with a smile, Behold the warriors of nights 
they are like ghosts, terrible in darkneis; but 
te they melt away before the beam of the Eusth.” 
% Son of the feeble hand, said Lathmon, ſhall 
my host de cend! They are but two, and ſhall 
« a thousand lift their steel! Nuah would mourn 
& in his hall for the departure of Lathmon's 
« fame : his eyes would turn from Lathmon, 
« when the tread of his feet approached. Go 
« thou to the heroes, son of Dutha, for I behold 
„ the stately steps of Oſsian. His fame is wor- 
« thy of my steel: let him fight with Lathmonß.“ 
« Fingal does not delight in battle, though his 
arm is strong. My renown grows on the fall 
of the haughty : the lightening of my steel 
pours on the proud in arms. The battle 
comes; and the tombs of the valiant rise; 
“ the tombs of my people rise, O my fathers! 
and I at last must remain alone. But I will 
remain renowned, and the departure of my 
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„ soul ſhall be one stream of light*.” © I rais- 
ed my voice for Fovar-gormo, when they laid 
« the chief in earth. The aged Crothar was 
“there, but his sigh was not heard. He search- 
« ed for the wound of his son, and found it in 
jn his breast: joy arose in the face of the a- 
« ged: he came and spoke to Oſsian: King of 
« spears, my son hath not fallen without his 
« fame: the young warrior did not fly, but met 
„death as he went forward in his strength. 
« Happy are they who die in youth, when their 
« renown is heard: their memory ſhall be ho- 
* noured in the song; the young tear of the vir- 
„gin fallsf.“ „ Cuthullin kindled at the sight, 
and darkneſs gathered on his brow. His hand 
% was on the sword of his fathers: his red- roll- 


ning eye on the foe. He thrice attempted to 


« ruſh to battle, and thrice did Connal stop 
„ him. Chief of the iſle of mist, he said, Fin- 
gal subdues the foe; seek not a part of the 
« fame of the king.” — 

I he pictures that Oſsian draws of his country- 
men, are no leſs remarkable for tender senti- 
ments than for elevation. Parental affections is 
finely couched in the following paſsage: Son 
« of Comhal, replicd the chief, the strength of 
«© Morni's arm has failed. I attempt to draw 
the sword of my youth, but it remains in its 
place: I throw the spear, but it falls ſhort of 
« the mark; and I feel the weight of my ſhield. 
% We decay like the graſs of the mountain, and 
our strength returns no more. I have a son, 
« 'O Fingal ! his soul has delighted in the ac- 
« tions of Morni's youth; but his sword has not 
« been lifted against the foe, neither has his 
„fame begun. F come with him to battle, to 


* Lathmon, + Croma. ] Fingal, 
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direct his arm. His renown will be a $un to 


my soul, in the dark hour of my departure. 


O that the name of Morni were forgot among 


the people, that the heroes would only say, 


Behold the father of Gaul*.” 


And no leſs finely touched is grief for the loſs 


"ON 


cc 


of children: We saw Oscar leaning on his 


ſhield ; we saw his blood around. Silence 


darkened on the face of every hero: each turn- 


ed his back and wept. The king strove to 


hide his tears He bends his head over his 
son; and his words are mixed with sighs. And 


art thou fallen, Oscar, in the midst of thy 


course ! the heart of the aged beats over thee. 


I see thy coming battles : I behold the battles 
that ought to come, but they are cut off from 
thy fame. When ſhall joy dwell at Selma? 


when ſhall the song of grief cease on Morven ? 
My sons fall by degrees, Fingal will be the 
last of his race. 'Fhe fame I have received 
ſhall paſs away : my age ſhall be without 


friends. I ſhall sit like a grey cloud in my 
hall: nor ſhall I expect the return of a son 
with his sounding arms. Weep, ye heroes of 
Morven ; never more will Oscar rise.“ 

Crothar speaks: © Son of Fingal ! dost thou 
not behold the darkneſs of Crothar's hall of 


ſhells ? My soul was not dark at the feast, when 


my people lived. I rejoice in the presence of 
strangers, when my son shone in the hall. 


But, Oſsian, he is a beam that is departed, and 


left no streak of light behind. He is fallen, 
son of Fingal, in the battles of his father.— 
Rothmar, the chief of graſsy 'Tromla, heard 


that my eyes had failed; he heard that my 


arms were fixed in the hall, and the pride of 


* Lathmon, + Temora, 
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* his soul arose. He came towards Croma; my 
% people fell before him. I took my arms in 
« the hall; but what could sightleſs Crothar do? 
« My steps were uncqual; my grief was great. 
4% wiſhed for the days that were past, days 
« wherein I fought and won in the field of blood. 
„My son returned from the chace, the fair hair- 
ed Fovar-gormo. He had not liſted his sword 
< 1n battle, for his arm was young. But the 
„sou! of the youth was great; the fire of va- 
« lour burnt in his eyes. He saw the disorder- 
« ed steps of his father, and his sigh arose. 
© King of Croma, he said, is it because thou hast 
© no son; is it for the weakneſs of Fovargor- 
© mo's arm that thy sighs arise? I begin, my 
« father, to feel the strength of my arm; I 
et have drawn the sword wy youth; and I 
© have bent the bow. Let me meet this Roth- 
mar with the youths of Croma: let me meet 
„ him, O my father; for I feel my burning soul. 
« And thou ſhalt meet him, I said, son of the 
« $ightleſs Crothar! But let others advance be- 
* fore thee, that I may hear the tread of thy 
4 feet at thy return; for my eyes behold thee 
© not,. fair-haired Fovar-gormo ? He went, 
« he met the foe; he fell. The foe advances 
ce towards Croma. He who ſlew my son is near, 
« with all his pointed spears*.” ET 
The following sentiments about the ſhortneſs 
of human life are pathetic : “ Desolate is the 
„% dwelling of Moina, silent is the house of 
cc her fathers. Raise the song of mourning 
« over the strangers One day we must fall; 
e and they have only fallen before us. Why 
 & dost thou build the hall, son of the winged 
« days! Thou lookest from thy towers to day: 
| Croma. 
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„ soon will the blast of the desart come. It 
„ howls in thy empty court, and whistles over 
„ thy half worn ſhield *.” „How long ſhall we 
« weep on Lena, or pour tears on Ullin ! The 
“ mighty will not return; nor Oscar rise in 
« his strength: The valiant must fall one day, 
© and be no more known. Where are our fa- 
“% thers, O warriors, the chiefs of the times 
« of old! They are set, like stars that have 
% ſhone: we only hear the sound of their praise. 
“ But they were renowned in their day, and 
« the terror of other times. Thus ſhall we 
« paſs, O warriors, in the day of our fall. Then 
« let us be renowned while we may; and leave 
“ our fame behind us, like the last beams of 
e the sun, when he hides his red head in the 
CT...” | 1 

In Homer's time, heroes were greedy of plun- 
der; and, like robbers, were much disposed to 

insult a vanquiſhed foe. According to Oſsian, 
the ancient Caledonians had no idea of plunder : 
and as they fought for fame only, their humani- + 
ty overflowed to the vanquiſhed. American sa- 
vages, it is true, are not addicted to plunder,. 
and are ready to bestow on the first comer what 
trifles they bow from the enemy. But they 
have no notion of a pitched battle, nor of single 
combat: on the contrary, they value themselves 
upon flaughtering their enemies by surprise, 
without riſking their own sweet persons. A- 
greeable to the magnanimous character given by 
Oſsian of his countrymen, we find humanity 
blended with courage in all their actions: Fin- 

« gal piticd the white- armed maid : he stayed the 
« uplifted sword. The tear was in the cye of 
„ the king, as bending forward he spoke: king 
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« of streamy Sora, fear not the sword of Fingal: 
« it was never stained with the blood of the van- 
«© quiſhed; it never pierc:d a fallen foe. Let 
« thy people rejoice along the blue waters of 
Tora: let the maids of thy love be glad. Why 
e ſhouldest thou fall in thy youth, king of strea- 
e my Sora*”. | | 

_ Fingal speaks : © Son of my strength, he said, 
<« take the spear of Fingal: go to Teutha's mighty 
« stream, and save the car-borne Colmar. Let 
thy fame return before thee like a pleasant gale; 
„that my soul may rejoice over my son, who re- 
„ news the renown of our fathers. Oſsian ! be 
« thou a storm in battle, but mild where the foes 
are low. It was thus my fame arose, O my 
« gon; and be thou like Selma's chief. When 
the haughty come to my hall, my eyes behold 
them not; but my arm is stretched forth to the 
„ unhappy, my sword defends the weak +.” 0 
% Oscar! bend the strong in arm, but spare the 
« feeble hand. Be thou a stream of many tides 
« against the foes of thy people, but like the gale 
that moves the graſs to those who aſk thy aid. 
« Never search for the battle, nor ſhun it when 
„it comes. So Trenmor lived; such Trathal 
„ was; and such has Fingal been. My arm was 
<« the support of the injured ; and the weak rest- 
<&< ed behind the lightening of my steel 1.“ 

Humanity to the vanquiſhed is displayed in the 
following paſsages. After defeating in battle 
Swaran king of Lochlin, Fingal says, Raise, 
„ Ullin, raise the song of peace, and soothe my 
ee soul after battle, that my ear may forget the 
« noise of arms. And let a hundred harps be 
« near to gladden the king of Lochlin : he must 
« depart from us with joy: none ever went sad 


# Carricthura. Calchon and Connal. 4 Fingal, book 3. 
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* from Finga!. Oscar, the lightening of my 
sword is against the strong; but peaceful it 
% hangs by my side when warriors yield in bat- 
« tle *.) © Uthal fell beneath my sword, and 
* the sons of Berrathon fied. It was then 1 
„saw him in his beauty, and the tear hung in 
* my eye. Thou art fallen, young tree, I said, 
„ with all thy budding beauties round thee. 
«© The winds come from the desart, and there 
„ is no sound in thy leaves. Lovely art thou in 
« death, son of car-borne Lathmor f.“ EE? 

After perusing these quotations, it will not be 
thought that Oſsian deviates from the manners 
represented by him, in describing the hospitality 
of his chieftains; We heard the voice of joy 
“on the coast, and we thought that the mighty 
« Cathmor came; Cathmor, the friend of stran- 
« pers, the brother of red haired Cairbar. But 
« their souls were not the same; for the light 
of heaven was in the bosom of Cathmor. His 
„ towers rose on the banks of Atha: seven paths 
„led to his hall; seven chiefs stood on these 
„% paths, and called the stranger to the feast. 
„% But Cathmor dwelt in the wood, to avoid 
the voice of praise f.“ © Rathmor was a 
„ chief of Clutha. The feeble dwelt in his 
„ hall. The gates of Rathmor were never clo- 
sed: his feast was always spread. The sons 
of the stranger came and bleſsed the generous 
% chief of Clutha. Bards raised the song, and 
* touched the harp: joy brightened on the face 
«© of the mournful. Band ns came in his 
“ pride, and ruſhed into combat with Rathmor. 
„The chief of Clutha overcame. The rage of 
© Dunthalmo rose: he came by night with his 
« warriors; and the mighty Rathmor fell: he 


* Fingal, book 6. N Berrathon. 1 Temora. 
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e fell in his hall, where his feast had been often 5 


«« spread for strangers *.” 

lt seems not to exceed the magnanimity of 
his chieftains, intent upon glory only, to feast 
even an enemy before a battle. Cuthullin, after 

the first day's engagement with Swaran, king of 

Lochlin or Scandinavia, says to Carril, one of 
his bards, “ Is this feast spread for me alone, and 
c the king of Lochlin on Ullin's ſhore ; far from 
© the deer of his hills, and sounding halls of his 
« feasts? Rise, Carril of other times, and carry 
my words to Swaran ; tell him from the roar - 
“ ing of waters, that Cuthullin gives his feast. 
« Here let him listen to the sound of my groves 
« amid the clouds of night: for cold and bleak 
* * the blustering winds ruſh over the foam of his 

seas. Here let him praise the trembling harp, 
" 2255 hear the songs of heroes +.” 

The Scandinavian king, leſs poliſhed, reſused 
the invitation. Cairbar speaks: Spread the 
* feast on Lena, and let my hundred bards at- 
« tend. And thou, red-haired Olla, take the harp 
«© of the king. Go to Oscar, king of swords, 
* and bid him to our feast. Today we ſeast 
« and hear the song; to-morrow break the 
% spears .“ Olla came with his songs. Oscar 

Went to Cairbar's feast. Three hundred he- 

. roes attend the chief, and the clang of their 
. arms is terrible. The grey dogs bound on the 
„heath, and their howling is frequent. Fingal 
« saw the departure of the hero: the soul of the 
« King was sad. He dreads the gloomy Cair- 


* bar: but who of the race of. Trenmor fears 
6c: . the foe :* 


- 


8 
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Cruelty is every where condemned as an infa- 
mous vice. Speaking of the bards, © Cairbar 
c feared to stretch his sword to the bards, though 
& his soul was dark; but he closed us in the 
« midst of darkneſs. Three days we pined a- 
© lone: on the fourth the noble Cathmor came. 
« He heard our voice from the cave, and turn- 
« ed the eye of his wrath on Cairbar. Chief of 
« Atha, he said, how long wilt thou pain my 
« soul? Thy heart is like the rock of the desert, 
„ and thy thoughts are dark. But thou art the 
« brother of Cathmor, and he will fight thy bat- 
„tles. Cathmor's soul is not like thine, thou 
« feeble hand of war. The light of my bosom 
e 1s stained with thy deeds. The bards will not 
„ $ing of my renown : they may say, Cathmor 
« was brave, but he fought for gloomy Cairbar : 

* they will paſs over my tomb in silence, and my 
„ fame ſhall not be heard. Cairbar, loose the 
« bards; they are the sons of other times: their 
c voice ſhall be heard in other ages, when the 
Kings of Temora have failed.“ t Ullin raised 
* his white sails: the wind of the south came 
„ forth. He bounded on the waves toward Se- 
« ma's walls. The feast is spread on Lena: an 


ee hundred heroes reared the tomb of Cairbar; 


 « but no song is raised over the chief, for his 
«© soul had been dark and bloody. We remem- 
© hered the fall of Cormac; and what could we 

renne, ht 
| Genuine manners never were represented 
more to the life by a Tacitus nor a Shakespeare. 
Such painting is above the reach of pure inven- 
tion: it must be the work of knowledge and 
feeling. Ts 1 
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One may discover the manners of a nation 
from the figure their women make. Among sa- 
vages, women are treated like ſlaves; and they 
acquire not the dignity that belongs to the sex, 
till manners be considerably refined. Accord- 
ing to the manners above described, women 
ought to have made a considerable figure among 
tke ancient Caledonians. Let us examine Oſsian 
upon that subject, in order to judge whether he 
carries on the same tone of manners through 
every particular. That women were highly re- 
garded, appears from the following paſsages: 
„ Daughter of the hand of snow! I was not 80 

« mournful and blind, I was not so dark and for- 
« lorn, when Everallin loved me, Everallin with 
„„ the dark-brown hair, the white-bosomed love 
of Cormac. A thousand heroes sought the 
“ maid, ſhe denied her love to a thousand: the 
sons of the sword were despised ; for graceful. 


in her eyes was Oſsian. I went in suit of the 


« maid to Lego's sable surge; twelve of my peo- 
e ple were there, sons of the streamy Morven. 
Me came to Branno friend of strangers, Bran- 
& no of the sounding mail. —From whence, he 
6 said, are the arms of steel? Not easy to win is 
„ the maid that has denied the blue- eyed sons of 
„Erin. But blest be thou, O son of Fingal, 
„ happy is the maid that waits thee. Though 
© twelve daughters of beauty were mine, thine 
«vere the choice, thou son of fame! Then he 
e opened the hall of the maid, the dark-haired 
« Everallin. Joy kindled in our breasts of steel, 
c and blest the maid of Branno.“ T Now 

« Connal, on Cromla's windy side, spoke to the 

« chief of the noble car. Why that gloom, son 

« of Semo? Our friends are the mighty in bat- 


—— — — 
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« tle, And renowned art thou, O warrior! 
« many were the deaths of thy steel. Often has 
© Bragela met thee with blue-rolling eyes of 
« joy; often has ſhe met her hero returning 
« in the midst of the valiant, when his sword 
« was red with ſlaughter, and his foes silent in 
« the field of the tomb. Pleasant to her ears 
« were thy bards, when thine actions rose in the 
« song.“ T But, King of Morven, if I shall 
« fall, as one time the warrior must fall, raise my 
tomb in the midst, and let it be the greatest on 
“ Lena. And send over the dark-blue wave the 
* sword of Orla, to the spouse of his love; that 
© ſhe may ſhow it to her son, with tears, to 
ec kindle his soul to war.“ T I lifted my eyes 
„„ to Cromla, and I saw the son of generous Se- 
b mo. Sad and flow he retired from his hill to- 
« ward the lonely cave of Tura. He saw Fin- 
« gal victorious, and mixed his joy with grief. 
6 The sun is bright on his armour, and Connal 
„ ſlowly followed. They sunk behind the hill, 
_ & Jike two pillars of the fire of night, when 
« winds pursue them over the mountain, and 
« the flaming heath resounds. Beside a stream 
„of roaring foam, his cave is in a rock. One 
tree bends above it; and the ruſhing winds 
4c echo against its sides. There rests the chief of 
«© Dungscaich, the son of generous Semo. His 
thoughts are on the battles he lost; and the 
cc tear is on his cheek. He mourned the depar- 
cc ture of his fame, that fled like the mist of Co- 
c na. O Bragela, thou art too far remote to 
© cheer the soul of the hero. But let him see 
« thy bright form in his soul; that his thoughts 
© may return to the lonely sun- beam of Dun- 
„„ 8caich 1. Ofzian, king of swords, replied 
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the bard, thou best raisest the song. Long 
hast thou been known to Carril, thou ruler of 


battles. Often have I touched the harp to 


lovely Everallin. Thou, too, hast. often ac- 
companied my voice in Branno's hall of ſhells. 
And often amidst our voices was heard the 
mildest Everallin. One day ſhe sung of Cor- 
mac's fall, the youth that died for her love. 
I saw the tears on her cheek, and on thine, 
thou chief of men. Her soul was touched for 


the unhappy, though ſhe loved him not. How 


fair among a thousand maids, was the daugh- 

ter of the generous - Brannoy.” “It was in 
the days of peace, replied the great Cleſsam- 
mor, | came- in my bounding ſhip to Balclu- 


tha's walls of towers. The winds had roared 
behind my sails, and Clutha's streams receiv- 


ed my dark-bosomed veſsel. Three days I re- 
mained in Reuthamir's halls, and saw that 
beam of light, his daughter. The joy of the 
ſhell went round, and the aged hero gave the 
fair. Her breast was like foam on the wave, 
and her eyes like stars of light: her hair was 
dark as the raven's wing : her soul was gene- 


rous and mild. My love for Moina was great; 


and my heart poured forth in joy*.” © The 
fame of Oſsian ſhall rise: his deeds ſhall be 
like his father's. Let us ruſh in our arms, 
son of Morni, let us ruſh to battle. Gaul, if 
thou ſhalt return, go to Selma's lofty hall. 


Tell Everallin that I fell with fame: carry the 


sword to Branno's daughter: let her give it to 


Oscar when the years of his youth ſhall arise f.“ 
Next to war, love makes the principal figure: 


and well it may; for in Oſsian's poems it breathes 


every thing sweet, tender, and elevated. On 
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Lubar's graſsy banks they fought ; and Gru- 


dar fell. Fierce Cairbar came to the vale of 


the echoing Tura, where Braſſolis, fairest of 


his sisters, all alone raised the song of grief. 
She sung the actions of Grudar, the youth of 


her secret soul: ſhe mourned him in the field 


of blood; but still ſhe hoped his return. Her 
white bosom is seen from her robe, as the moon 
from the clouds of night: her voice was soſt- 
er than the harp, to raise the song of grief: 
her soul was fixed on Grudar, the secret look 


of her eye was his :— When wilt thou come in 


thine arms, thou mighty in the war ? Take, 
Braſsolis, Cairbar said, take this ſhield of blood: 
fix it on high within my hall, the armour of 


my foe. Her soft heart beat against her side: 
distracted, pale, ſhe flew, and found her youth 
in his blood. She died on Cromla's heath. 


Here rests their dust, Cuthullin ; and these 


two lonely yews, sprung from their tombs, 
b. Fair was Braſsolis on 


wilh to meet on hig 
the plain, and Grudar on the hill. The bard 


ſhall preserve their names, and repeat them to 


future times*.” Pleasant is thy voice, O 
Carril, said the blue eyed chief of Erin; and 


lovely are the words of other times : they are 


like the calm ſhower of spring, when the sun 


looks on the field, and the light cloud flies 
over the hill. O strike the harp in praise of 


my love, the lonely sun beam of Dunscaich : 
strike the harp in praise of Bragela, whom I 
left in the iſle of mist, the spouse of Semo's 
£0n.—Dost thou raise thy fair face from the 


rock to ſind the sails of Cuthullin ? the sea is 


rolling far distant, and its white foam will de- 


ceive thee for my sails. Retire, my love, for 
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* it is night, and the dark wings sigh in thy* 
*© hair: retire to the hall of my feasts, and think 
of times that are past; bel will not return 
till the storm of war cease. O Connal, speak 
of warm and arms, and send her from my mind; 

_ © for lovely with her raven hair is the white - bo- 
„% 8omed daughter of Sorglan*,” “ | 
Malvina speaks : But thou dwellest in the 
_ © $0ul of Malvina, son of mighty Oſsian. My 

sighs arise with the beam of the east, my tears 

„ descend with the drops of the night. I was a 

lovely tree in thy pre:ence, Oscar, with all my 
* branches round me: but thy death came like a 
„blast from the desart, and laid my green head 
low: the spring returned with its ſhowers, but 
© of me not a leaf sprung. The virgias saw me 
“ gsilent in the hall, and they touched the harp 
« of joy. The tear was on the check of Malvi - 
« na, and the virgins beheld my grief. Why art 

e thou sad, they said, thou first of the maids of 
„ Lutha ? Was he lovely as the beam of the 
morning, and stately in thy sight #77 © Fin- 
* gal came in his mildneſs, rejoicing in secret 
& over the actions of his son. Morni's face 

© brightened with gladneſs, and his aged eyes 

> 
ce 

6 


looked faintly through tears of joy. We came 
„ to the halls of Selma, and sat round the feast 
of ſhells. The maids of the song came into 
our presence, and the mildly bluſhing Everal- 
6 lin. Her dark hair spreads on her neck of 
« snow, her eye rolls in secret on Oſsian. She 
© touches the harp of music, and we bleſs the 
zn J) 
Had the Caledonians made ſlaves of their wo- 
men, and thought as meanly of them as savages 
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eommonly do, Ofsian could never have thought, 
even in a dream, of bestowing on them those 
numberleſs graces that exalt the female sex, and 
render many of them objects of pure and elevat- 
ed affection. I say more: Supposing a savage to 
have been divinely inspired, manners so inconsis- 
tent with their own would not have been -reliſh- 
ed, nor even comprehended, by his countrymen.- 
And yet that they were highly reliſhed is certain, 
having been diffused among all ranks, and pre- 
served for many ages by memory alone, without 
writing. Here the argument mentioned above 
strikes with double force, to evince that the man- 
ners of the Caledonians must have been really 
such as Oſsian describes. J 
Catharina Alexowna, Empreſs of Ruſsia, pro- 
moted aſsemblies of men and women, as a means 
to poliſh the manners of her subjects. And in 
order to preserve decency in such aſsemblies, ſhe 
publiſned a body of regulations, of which the 
following are a specimen. Ladies who play 
« at forfeitures, questions, and commands, &c. 
* ſhall not be. noisy nor riotous. No gentleman 
must attempt to force a kiſs, nor strike a woman 
jn the aſsembly, under pain of exclusion. La- 
dies are not to get drunk upon any pretence 
whatever; nor gentlemen before nine.” Com- 
| pare the manners that required such regulations 
with those described above. Can we suppose, that 
the ladies and geatlemen of Oſsian's poems ever 
amused themselves, after the age of twelve, with 
hide and seek, questions and commands, or such 
childiſh play. Can it enter into our thoughts, 
that Bragela or Malvina were so often drunk, as 
to require the reprimand of a public regulation? 
or that any hero of Oſsian ever struck a woman 
of faſhion in ire! FP * FE. 
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The immortality of the soul was a capital arti- 
cle in the Celtic creed, inculcated by the Druids“. 
And in Valerius Maximus we find the following 
paſsage: “ It is reported, that the Gauls fre- 
« quently lent money to be paid back in the in- 
6 feral regions, from a firm persuasion that the 
souls of men were immortal. I would have 
called them fools, if those wearers of breech- 
„ es had not thought the same as Pythagoras 
* who wore a cloak T.“ All savages have an 
impreſsion of immortality ; but few, even of the 
most enlightened, before Christianity prevailed, 
had the least notion of any occupations in ano- 
ther life, but what they were accustomed to in 
this. Even Virgil, in his poetical fervency, finds 
no amusements for his departed heroes, but what 
they were fond of when alive; the same love for 
War, the same taste for hunting, and the same 
affection to their friends. As we have no reason 
to expect more invention in Oſsian, the observa- 
tion may serve as a key to the ghosts introduced 
by him, and to his whole machinery, as termed 
by critics. His description of these ghosts is co- 
pied plainly from the creed of his country. 
If the above manners be genuine, they are a 
singular phenomenon in the History of Man: if 
they be the invention of an illiterate bard, among 
savages utterly ignorant of such manners, the 
phenomenon is no leſs singular. Let either side 
be taken, and a sort of miracle must be admitted. 
In the instances above given, such a beautiful 
mixture there is of si nplicity and dignity, and £0 


8 
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* Pomponius Mcla. Ammianus Marcellinus. 
+ * Gallos, memoriz proditum est, pecunias mutuas, quæ 
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much life given to the manners described, that 
real manners were never represented with a more 
striking appearance of truth. If these manners 
be fictitious, I say again, that the author must 
have been inspired: they plainly exceed the in- 
vention of a savage; nay, they exceed the inven- 
tion of any known writer. Every man will judge 
for himself: it is perhaps fondneſs for such re- 
fined manners, that makes me incline to reality 
against fiction. i 5 
Jam aware, at the same time, that manners so 
pure and elevated, in the first stage of society, 
are difficult to be accounted ſor. The Caledoni- 
ans were not an original tribe, who may be sup- 
poſed to have had manners peculiar to them- 
selves: they were a branch of the Celtz, and 
had a language common to them with the inha- 
bitants of Gaul, and of England. The manners 
probably of all were the same, or nearly so; and 
if we expect any light for explaining Caledonian 
manners, it must be from that quarter : we have 
iudeed no other resource. Diodorus Siculus re- 


ports of the Celtæ, that, though warlike, they 


were upright in their dealings, and far removed 

from deceit and duplicity. * The Gauls are of 
© an open temper, not at all insidious; and in 
“ fight they rely on valour, not on stratagem *.” 
And — cruel to their enemies, yet Pompo- 
nius Mela observes, that they were kind and com- 
palsionate to the supplicant and unfortunate. 
trabo describes the Guts as studious of war, 
and of great alacrity in fighting; otherwise an 
innocent people, altogether void of malignity. 
He says, that they had three orders of men, 
bards, priests, and druids; that the province of 

the bards was to study poetry, and to compose 


* Cxxa7, de Bel. Africo, 
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songs in praise of their deceased heroes ; that 
the priests presided over divine worſhip ; and that 
the druids, beside studying moral and natural phi- 
losophy, determined all controversies, and had 
some direction even in war. Cæsar, leſs atten- 
tive to civil matters, comprehends these three or- 
ders under the name of druids ; and observes, that 
the druids teach their disciples a vast number of 
verses, which they must get by heart. Diodorus 
Siculus says, that the Gauls had poets termed 
_ bards, who sung airs accompanied with the harp, 
in praise of some, and dispraise of others. Lu- 
can, speaking of the three orders, says, 
« Vos quoque, qui fortes animas, belloque peremptas, | 


* [ audibus in longum, vates, dimittitis ævum, 
«« Plurima securi fudistis carmina bardi.” _ 


«You too, ye bards! whom sacred raptures fire, 
« To chant your heroes to your country's lyre; 
„ Who consecrate in your immortal strain, 
Brave 45 souls in righteous battle ſlain; 
« Securely now the tuneſul taſk renew, | 
„Aud noblest themes in deathleſs songs purue.”” 
4-7 | 8 Ro wr. 


Wich respect to the Celtic women, in particu- 
lar, it is agreed by all writers, that they were ex- 
tremely * beautiful; and no leſs remarkable for 
Spirit than for beauty If we can rely on Dio- 
dorus Siculus, the women in Gaul equalled the 
men in courage. Tacitus, in his life of Agrico- 

la, says, that the Britiſh women frequently join- 
ed with the men, when attacked by an enemy. 
And so much were they regarded, as to be 
thought capable of the highest command. 
«© They made no distinction of sex in confer- 
« ring authority,” says the same author. And 
accordingly, during the war carried on by Ca- 
ractacus, a gallant Britiſh King, against the Ro- 
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mans, Cartismandua was Queen of the Brigan- 
tes“. Boadicea is recorded in Roman annals as 
a Queen of a warlike spirit. She led on a great 
army against the Romans; and in exhorting her 
people to behave with courage, ſhe observed, that 
it was not unusual to see a Britiſh army led on 
to battle by a woman; to which Tacitus adds his 
testimony : The Britons even followed women 
<6 as leaders in the field +.” No wonder that 
Celtic women, so amply provided with spirit, as 
well as beauty, made a capital figure in every pu- 
blic entertainment r. a TE 
The Gallic Celtz undoubtedly carried with 
them their manners and customs to Britain, and 
spread them gradually from south to north. 
These bards, who were in high estimation, became 
great proficients in poetry; of which we have a 
conspicuous instance in the works of Ofsian. 
Their capital compositions were diligently studi- 
ed by those of their own order, and admired by 
all. The songs of the bards, accompanied with 
the harp, made a deep impreſsion on the young 
Warrior, elevated some into heroes, and promot- 
ed virtue in every hearer. Another circum- 
stance, common to the Caledonians with every o- 
ther nation in the first stage of society, concut- 
red to form their manners; which is, that ava- 
rice was unknown among them. People in that 
stage, ignorant of habitual wants, and having a 
ready supply of all that nature requires, have lit- 
tle notion of property, and not the ſlightest de- 
sire of accumulating the goods of fortune; and 
for that reason are always found honest and dis- 
interested. With respect to the female sex, who 
make an illustrious figure in Oſsian's poems, if 


* ——_ 


* Vica Agricolae, cap. 16. f Annalium, lib, 14. 


they were so eminent both for courage and beau- 
ty as they are represented by the best authors, it 
is no wonder to find them painted by Oſsian as 
objects of love the most pure and refined. Nor 
ought it to be overlooked, that the soft and deli- 
cate notes of the harp have a tendency to purify 


manners, and to refſine love. 6 
Whether the causes here aſsigned of Celtic 
manners be fully adequate, may well admit of a 
doubt ; but if authentic history be relied on, we 
can entertain no doubt, that the manners of the 
Gallic and Britiſh Celtæ, including the Caledo- 
nians, were such as are above described. And 
as the manners as cribed by Oſsian to his country- 
men the Caledonians, are in cvery particular 
conformable those now mentioned, it clearly 
follows, that Oſsian was no inventor, but drew 
bis pictures of manners ſrom real life. This is 
made highly probable from intrinsic evidence, 
the kame that 1s so copiouſly urged above: and 
now by authentic history, that probability is so 
much heightened, as scarce to leave room for a 
%%% ont ae totals ag: 
Our present Highlanders are but a small part 
_ of the inhabitants of Britain; and they have been 
_ sinking in their importance, from the time that 
arts and sciences made a figure, and peaceable 
manners prevailed. And yet in that people are 
discernible many remaining features of their fore- 
fathers the Caledonians. They have to this day 
a disposition to war, and when disciplined make 
excellent soldiers, sober, active, and obedient, 
They are eminently hospitable; and the charac- 
ter given by Strabo of the Gallic Celtz, that 
they were innocent and devoid of malignity, is 
to them perfectly applicable. That they have 
not the magnanimity and heroism of the Cale- 
donians, is easily accounted for, Ihe Caledo- 
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nians were a free and independent people, un- 


awed by any superior power, and living under 


the mild government of their own chieftains ; 


compared with their forefathers, the present high- 
landers make a very inconsiderable figure; their 
country is barren ; and, at any rate, is but à small 


part of a potent kingdom; and their language de- 
prives them of intercourse with their poliſhed | 


neighbours. 


There certainly never happened in literature 
2 discovery more extraordinary than the works of 
Oſsian. To lay the scene of action among hun- 


ters in the first stage of society, and to bestow up- 


on such a people a system of manners that would 
do honour to the most poliſhed state, seemed at 
first an ill-contrived forgery. But if a forgery, 


Why $0 bold and improbable ? Why not invent 


manners more congruous to the savage state? 
And as at any rate the work has great merit, why 


did the author conceal himself? 


Al the n e Brien were: of: ie 


extraction; and there is reason to believe, that 


the manners of Caledonia were the manners of 
every part of the iſland, before the inhabitants of 
the plains were inſlaved by the Romans. The 


only circumstance peculiar to the Caledonians, is 


their mountainous situation: being leſs exposed 


to the 2 of foreigners, and farther re- 
moved from commerce, C 

their southern neighbours preserve their manners 
pure and untainted. 


I have all along considered the poems of Ofsian 


in a historical view merely. In the view of cri- 


ticim oy have been examined by a writer * of 
distinguiſhed taste; and however bold to enter 
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2 field where he hath reaped laurels, I imagine 
that there still remain some trifles for me to 
glean. Two of these poems, Fingal and Temora, 
are regular epic poems; and, perhaps, the single 
instances of epic poetry moulded into the from 
of an opera. We have in these two poems both 
the Recitativo and Aria of an Italian opera; drop- 
ped indeed in the tranſlation, from difficulty of i- 
mitation. Oſsian's poems were all of them com- 
posed with a view to music; though, in the long 
poems mentioned, it is probable that the airs on- 
ly were accompanied with the harp, the recita- 
tive being left to the voice. The poems of Os- 
sian are singular in another respect, being pro- 
bably the only regular work now remaining that 
was composed in the hunter-state. Some songs 
of that early period may poſsibly have escaped ob- 
livion ; but no other poem of the epic kind. One 
may advance a step farther, and pronounce, with 
a high degree of probability, that Fingal and Te- 
mora are the only epic poems that ever were com- 
posed 1n that state. How great must have been 


the talents of the author, beset with every ob- | 


struction to genius, the manners of his country 
alone excepted ; a cold unhospitable climate; the 
face of the country 50 deformed as scarce to af- 
ford a pleasing object; and he himself absolute- 
ly illiterate ! One may venture boldly to affirm, 

that such a poem as Fingal or 'Temora never was 
composed in any other part of the world, under 
zuch disadvantageous circumstances. 
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